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Distribution of Grizzly Bears in U. S. 


The founder of the Biological Survey—also the collector of America’s 
greatest repository on bear geneology—tells us some interesting things 


F the wild animals inhabiting the west- 

ern half of North America in the days 
of our forefathers, three were of surpassing 
interest. These were the beaver, the buffalo 
and the grizzly. The beaver, because of the 
value of its pelt, was the chief incentive to 
most of the hardy trappers and adventurers 
who sought their fortunes in our Western 
wilds; the buffalo, because of its size, the 
superiority of its flesh and the ease with 
which its hides were converted into robes, 
was the most prized of the game animals; 
the grizzly, because of its boldness and 
prodigious strength, was universally re- 
spected, for of all American animals it was 
most to be feared and therefore most worthy 
of the hunter’s rifle. Its place in America 
corresponds to that of the lion in Africa, 
the tiger in India. No animal left a deeper 
impress on the annals of exploration in the 
West. From the days of Lewis and Clark 
to those of Palliser and Colonel Pickett it 
was the ambition of every red-blooded 
American to try his mettle, and even.at the 
present day the mention of its name is 
enough to cause a thrill. 

The territory claimed by the grizzly when 
first challenged by the white man covered 
nearly two-thirds of the United States, ex- 
tending from the shores of the Pacific to 
the eastern edge of the Great Plains, along 
the Minnesota-Dakota boundary, and from 
far north in the Canadian provinces south- 
ward not only to Texas and Arizona, but 
even into Mexico as far as the mountains of 
the state of Durango. 

Speaking in general terms, the grizzly was 
a forest-loving animal. Nevertheless there 
were species on the plains, making their 
homes in the brushy arroyos and sallying out 
on the open grass-lands to attack the buffalo. 

Because of their size, strength and uneven 
temper they were justly feared by the native 
Indian tribes, and their numbers did not 
suffer material reduction until long after 
the advent of the white man. But altho 
they were conspicuous targets, and few 
frontiersmen allowed one to pass without a 
challenge, nevertheless the old-time muzzzle- 
loading rifles, small of caliber and tedious 
of action, were little more effective than the 
arrows of the Indians. So it was not until 
the arrival of breech-loading and _ higher 
power guns that the grizzly found himself 
facing an enemy he was not qualified to 
meet. The inevitable result was decrease— 
a decrease that became more and more pro- 
nounced as the country became settled, until 
the survivors were forced to retreat to the 
mountain fastnesses; and as time went on 
these were more and more invaded by 
hunters, until at present most of the species 
of grizzly that inhabited the United States 


about a fast-disappearing animal 
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a century ago are already extinct, and of 
those still living the survivors are restricted 
to a few areas, where, unless rigorously pro- 
tected, they will soon disappear altogether. 
For a number of years I have been col- 
lecting information on this subject, and thru 
the kindly co-operation of the U. S. Bio- 
logical Survey and Forest Service I have 
been able to map with considerable accuracy 
the few areas still inhabited by grizzlies. 
This is shown graphically on the accompany- 
ing map, in connection with which the fol- 
lowing details seem worth recording: 
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Present Distribution 

The present range of grizzly bears withia 
the United States is confined to what is com- 
monly called the Rocky Mountain region, 
there being no recent authentic record from 
either the Great Plains or the Pacific Coast. 

In the Rocky Mountains grizzlies still 
occur here and there from the Canadian 
boundary in Northeastern Washington, 
Northern Idaho and Northwestern Montana, 
southeasterly to Northern New Mexico; 
while west and south of the Rocky Moun- 
tains proper a few inhabit local areas in the 
desert lava beds of Idaho and Oregon, and 
isolated mountains in Utah, Arizona and 
Southern New Mexico. But the only parts 
of the United States in which they are still 
present in any considerable numbers are the 
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northwestern corner of Montana and extreme 
Northern Idaho, the Yellowstone National 
Park with adjacent territory on the north, 
east and south, and certain mountainous 
parts of Colorado. 

In the state of Washington a few still 
exist in the Wenatchee-Chelan forests of the 
eastern slope of the Cascades, a few in the 
rough country in the northern part of Col- 
ville Indian Reservation just south of the 
Canadian boundary, and more in_ the 
Kaniksu Forest adjoining the Priest Lake 
Forest of Northern Idaho. 

In Idaho, which was one of their great 
strongholds, they are still fairly plentiful in 
the Priest Lake and Kootenai 
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the Wasatch and Uintas and in the moun- 
tains east of the southern part of Sair Pete 
Valley, and also on Pine Valley Mountain 
in the Southwestern corner of the state. 

In Colorado they still occur in many of 
the mountain ranges, and have been reported 
during the past two years from the follow- 
ing national forests: Arapahoe, Battlemount, 
Gunnison, Holy Cross, Montezuma, Rio 
Grande, Routt, Santa Isabel, San Juan and 
White River. 

In New Mexico grizzlies still inhabit two 
widely-separated parts of the state, species 
from’ the Rocky Mountains coming south 
from Colorado in the Sangre de Crist» 
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Biological Survey and Forest Service from 
three localities along the southern edge of 
the plateau, namely: (1) Upper Verde and 
Sycamore canyons; (2) the Mogollons north- 
east of Payson; and (3) the Blue Moun- 
tains, Baldy, Rose Peak, Middle Mountain 
and Eagle Creek in the Apache National 
Forest. Farther south one was reported 
from the Rincon Mountains northeast of 
Tucson. In the fall of 1918 one was killed 
in the Bradshaw Mountains southeast of 
Prescott. 
Nevada.—No grizzlies are known from any 
part of Nevada. 
California.—It is possible that one or two 
grizzlies may still be in hiding 





forests of the extreme northern 
end of the state, but elsewhere 
appear to be restricted to the 
Bitterroot, Lolo, Clearwater and 
on River Mountains, a nar- 
row strip bordering Yellowstone 
Park on the west, and the Snake 
River lava beds between Mini- 
doka and Arco, where a “dwarf” 
species is said to live. The Idaho 
National forests from which they 
are reported are the Clearwater, 
Kaniksu, Pend Oreille and Sil- 
way. Fifty years ago I saw sev- 
eral grizzlies on the eastern 
border of Idaho, in what was 
then known as Pierres Hole or 
Teton Basin, where two years 
later (September 20, 1874) the 
type specimen of Ursus idaho- 
ensis was killed by Richard 
Leigh, an old trapper, better 
known as “Beaver Dick.” 

In Montana they appear to be 
restricted mainly to the moun- 
tains of the western part, where 
they occur in three areas of con- 
siderable size: (1) The north- 
western corner, from the eastern 
edge of Glacier National Park 
westerly over the Kootenai and 
Priest Lake region of Northern 
Idaho to the northeastern corner 
of Washington; (2) the Bitter- 
root Range on the Idaho-Montana 
boundary and adjacent mountains 
on both sides of Missoula River; 
(3) the mountainous region im- 
mediately north and west of Yel- 
lowstone National Park. The 
most easterly locality still in- 





Good Things for Future 
Numbers 


i ipeced tiger of the hunting game, Charles Cottar,° has 
written a three-serial story on African big game 
hunting, which will begin in our January number. 
Everyone who knows Cottar believes he will die with 
his boots on while hunting the: dangerous game of 
Africa. This hunter has been mauled by maddened 
beasts of the jungle more often than any man alive, 
and yet he is able—altho partially paralyzed as the re- 
sult of a leopard attack—to continue to hunt and write 
about it. 


HEODORE R. HUBBACK, one of Europe’s greatest 

hunters of big game, author of books on the sub- 
ject, and twice a visitor to Alaska on hunting expe- 
ditions, has written a serial on his last trip to Alaska, 
which will be in our hands very soon. In this paper 
Mr. Hubback will relate the incidents of his exciting 
expedition to the Hartman River country, on which 
some of his trophies and half his outfit were lost in 
dangerous water, when he and his guides barely escaped 
with their lives. Mr. Hubback was the first sportsman 
to enter the Hartman River district on a hunting trip, 
securing beautiful specimens of moose, sheep and other 
trophies. We expect his story will begin with either the 
February or March number. 


AS sportsman whose copy is most welcome to 
Outdoor Life readers—a top-notcher among sports- 
men—is C. E. Sykes of Oklahoma. He has prepared a 
most authentic and vivid serial on what we consider 
the most wonderful bear hunt ever taken. The expe- 
dition for this trip was fathered by Mr. Sykes, the 
scene being the Alaska Peninsula, the home of the big 


in some of the rugged mountains 
of California, altho long-con- 
tinued search has failed to dis- 
cover them. In Northwestern 
California and thruout the length 
of the Sierra-Nevada, where for- 
merly they were notoriously 
abundant and justly dreaded by 
Indians and miners, not one is 
known to be left. The last posi- 
tive record is that of a female 
killed in October, 1916, in the 
San Gabriel Mountains near 


* Pasadena. 


Oregon.—The last Oregon 
grizzly of which I have personal 
knowledge was shot with a set 
gun at the east base of the Cas- 
cade Range near old Fort Kla- 
math, a few miles north of Upper 
Klamath Lake, in 1894 or 1895; 
and Sherman Powell records the 
killing of one in the Cascades 
on or near McKenzie River in 
September, 1894. 

But in addition to the bi 
grizzly, we hear every now an 
then of a “dwarf grizzly” in the 
lava beds of Eastern Oregon—of 
which as yet no specimens have 
come to hand. Thus during the 
past year (1921) the Forest Ser- 
vice reports fifteen “dwarf 
grizzlies” from the lava beds of 
the Fort Crook ‘region in the 
Deschutes National Forest and 
others (very scarce) in the vicin- 
ity of Silver Lake in the Fre- 
mont Forest. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for some enterprising 
hunter to enjoy a fine outing and 





habited is the Snowy Range— 
unless a few still exist in the 
Pryor Mountains. The Montana 








brown bears. Mr. Sykes’ story will begin soon. 


at the same time make a much- 
needed contribution to the knowl- 
edge of American game animals. 











Total Number Left.—It is im- 





National Forests from which they 
are reported by the Forest Ser- 
vice are the Absaroka, Beartooth, Beaver- 
head, Bitterroot, Blackfeet, Cabinet, Flat- 
head, Gallatin, Jefferson, Kootenai, Lewis 
and Clark and Missoula. 

In Wyoming they are well known in and 
immediately adjoining Yellowstone Park, 
and a few still remain in the Absaroka, 
Shoshone, Teton, Wind River and Salt River 
Mountains, while farther east expiring rem- 
nants are still reported from the Bighorn 
Mountains on the north and the Medicine 
Bow Mountains on the south. Only two 
years ago specimens were secured in the 
Salt River Mountains south of Grand 
Canyon of Snake River and west of the 
upper part of Green River Basin. 

In Utah one or two are said to have thus 
far escaped destruction in the upper Weber 
River region of the Wasatch Range, a few 
in the eastern part of the Uinta Mountains 
and in the Fishlake and Manti forests. A 
few years ago they were fairly common in 


Range as far as the mountain country be- 
tween Las Vegas and Santa Fe, while in the 
southwestern part other species occupy three 
disconnected ranges—the Mogollon, Black 
and San Mateo Mountains of the Datil and 
Gila national forests. Only a few years ago 
still other ranges were inhabited, including 
the volcanic Mt. Taylor, where the type 
specimen of the big cattle-killing Ursus 
perturbans was killed in July, 1916. 

In Texas the last grizzly was killed in the 
Davis Mountains November 2, 1890, by C. O. 
Finley and John Z. Means. 

In Arizona, during my field work on the 
northern plateau in 1889, they were still to 
be found on San Francisco, Sitgreaves and 
Bill Williams Mountains, but now are be- 
lieved to be extinct except in isolated spots 
along the plateau rim from the canyons of 
the Upper Verde, southeasterly to the Ari- 
zona-New Mexico boundary. During the 
past year grizzlies were reported by the 


possible to ascertain just how 
many grizzlies still remain in the United 
States, but the estimates of the Forest Ser- 
vice and Biological Survey indicate the total 
to be not far from 800, of which the most 
are in Wyoming, Montana and Colorado. 

Appeal for Aid.—There are a number of 
kinds of grizzlies—some large, some small, 
some with domed skulls, some with flat 
skulls, some with big teeth, some with little 
teeth—but the specimens in our museums 
are far too few to furnish the data needed 
for mapping the areas inhabited by the dif- 
ferent species. Persons possessing or know- 
ing the whereabouts of grizzly skulls, no 
matter how old or imperfect, will confer a 
favor by notifying the author. 

For the information on which the present 
article is based I am indebted mainly to 
officers and rangers of the U. S. Forest Ser- 
vice and to officers and predatory animal 
inspectors of the U. S. Biolegical Survey. 
Limitation of space forbids detailed ac- 
knowledgment to individuals. 
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PETE NELSON AT LEFT; THEN THE AUTHOR, WADE AND C. WORT, RESPECTIVELY 





A Moose Hunt on the Yellowstone 


A couple of sportsmen journey thousands of miles to Wyoming’s big-game 
haunts, and each is rewarded with a fine prize 


OT having forgotten the big bull moose 

I had seen in 1916 up in the Yellow- 
stone after I had killed the one I was en- 
titled to, I determined, when I heard that 
the game commissioner of Wyoming in- 
tended to issue fifty special bull moose 
licenses, to try and see if I could get that 
never-to-be-forgotten bull, or one like him. 
Forwarding the necessary $200 to Mr. Jud- 
kins, the game commissioner of Wyoming, 
for two licenses, one for myself and the 
other for my cousin, Mr. Wade, of Cleveland, 
I soon received a reply that our names were 
on the file and the licenses would be issued 
in due time. 

Mr. Wade met me in Denver, Colo., on 
September 26, 1921, when, after purchasing 
a few supplies, we left that night for Poca- 
tello, Idaho. We reached there the next 
afternoon, stopping over night in order to 
catch the early train for Victor, Idaho. We 
arrived at Victor the next afternoon at 2:05 


p.m., and on the platform encountered the > 


smiling and familiar face of J. P. Wilson, 
our guide, better known as “Pete.” Pete 
informed us that he had made arrangements 
for a car to take us over Teton Pass, which, 
“thanks to Providence,” was in good shape, 
and for us to hurry, eat our dinner and fill 
our duffle bags, as we had a long trip to 
make to reach the ranch. Chucking our 
dinner down as fast as possible, we hurriedly 
dumped our duds out of: the trunks and 
jammed the necessary clothing and stuff 
down in our bags. These consisted of a 
change of heavy woolen underwear, six pairs 
of woolen socks, a sweater, an extra pair of 
mackinaw pants, two heavy wool shirts, rub- 
ber shoes that came above our ankles, a pair 
of extra shoes for camp, heavy gloves, fur 
cap, hunting knife, about 200 shells apiece 
and a few medicines, such as a good laxative, 
quinine, aspirin, mentholatum, absorbent 
cotton, adhesive tape and a few other arti- 
cles. We wore heavy hob-nail shoes, a 
leather vest and mackinaw coats. The duffle 
bags packed and our guns in the scabbards, 
we quickly threw them in the machine and 
soon were on the road for the pass and the 
town of Jackson. One thing that we must 
not forget to mention is that everyone should 
take a kodak and lots of films. Half of the 


pleasure of these trips is found in the pic- 
tures you take, especially in after years. 
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The trip o¥er the pass was very interest- 
ing to Mr. Wade—his first. And as often 
as I had taken it, I experienced the same 
thrill as when I obtained my first view of 
the “Hole” with the glorious mountains be- 
yond. We had to ferry across the Snake 
River, but I am glad to note, the govern- 
ment at last, with the state and some aid 
from the people, is putting up a new bridge. 
Dusk found us at Jackson, and, dumping our 
stuff in Pete’s Ford, we were soon spinning 
along the road toward Pete’s Lodge, thirty 
miles away on Spread Creek. A hot supper, 
and one thing I especially remember—the 
hot, juicy elk steaks awaited us. I would 
be ashamed to mention how many steaks I 
ate. Wade was the champion, as I will men- 
tion later. 

September 29th broke bright and clear, 
and Wade, who is an ardent devotee of Ike 
Walton, wanted to spend the day fishing in 
the Snake River, as it was possible we might 
not return until the season had closed. So 
Wade, Aktor Nelson and I started for the 
river with our rods, while Pete started after 
the pack train, which had left the day be- 
fore, to notify them that we would be a day 
late. The fishing was fine, as each of us 
caught our limit, Wade winning the bet on 
the largest fish, catching three beauties 
weighing over three pounds each, and all 
out of one hole. He used a fly, while I 
used a small Colorado spinner. These fish 
were natives, or the cut-throat variety, with 
which these streams all abound. 

The morning of the 30th found us in the 
saddle and on our way up Pacific Creek 
after the pack outfit. The day and scenery 
were beth beautiful; but, oh Lord, what 
agony accompanied this ride! Aktor rode 
a.very fast walking horse, while my mount, 
Old Buck, was a snail; and to keep up it 
meant a slow jog for thirty-five miles, and 
I had not ridden much. “Nuf said.” When 
we reached camp on Enos Creek I said a 
little prayer of thankfulness. 

Riding was still a painful operation for 
me the next morning, but Wade, Pete and 
I started ahead of the outfit to hunt a suit- 
able camping place for our permanent moose 
camp. We crossed over Two Ocean Pass 





and down Atlantic Creek to the Yellowstone 
meadows. At the mouth of Atlantic Creek 
was a dandy site, but some meat hunters 
after elk had appropriated this, so we were 
forced to go on. Five miles farther we 
found a lovely spot. It was just at the 
upper end of the big meadows, and afforded 
a fine lookout for moose, besides having a 
fine running stream handy, as well as lots 
of wood and good feed for our horses. So 
the three of us “dug in,” getting poles, 
stakes and balsam boughs for beds. At 5 
o’clock the pack train showed up without 
mishaps, and soon camp was pitched. One 
thing that was enjoyed as much as anything 
else on the trip was the excellent cooking 
of Mrs. Deyo, Mr. Wilson’s daughter. Her 
husband, Fred, was the wrangler. Wade 
was the leader at mess. I have seen him eat 
eight boiled potatoes, three huge elk steaks, 
helpings of beans, biscuits and various other 
things, and top off with three dishes of 
dessert. I bet him that he would gain ten 
pounds. I entered into a conspiracy with 
the cook, offering to divide the bet if I won. 
She did noble work. She would remark, 
“Wade, have another cake,” or place one on 
his plate with the remark, “Just off the fire.” 
He never refused, but at that I lost my bet 
by two pounds. 

On October 2nd Aktor and I started up 
the Yellowstone, riding in the edge of the 
heavy timber as much as possible. In the 
next small meadow we located a cow moose, 
and looked carefully to see if she was not 
accompanied by a bull. I sneaked into the 
edge of the woods with my kodak and 
snapped several pictures of her browsing on 
the willows, the moose’s principal diet on 
these meadows. The bulls had been hunted 
for over two weeks by numerous parties and 
were getting shy. They generally spent the 
day in the heavy timber surrounding the 
meadows, coming out at dusk to feed and 
returning to the timber about 8 a. m. 
October 3rd and 4th were uneventful for 
me, spending those days on the head of the 
Yellowstone. When about a mile from camp 
on the afternoon of the 4th I heard numer- 
ous shots and remarked to Aktor that I 
hoped Wade had been lucky. Rounding the 
corner of the big meadow with the camp in 
the distance, I saw Wade and his guide, 
Charlie Wort, coming toward camp. Aktor 
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immediately remarked that he must have 
missed because they would not have had 
time to have cleaned the carcass. We had 
been in camp about five minutes when we 
heard Charlie sing out, “Bring out your 
bottle, ’'ve got a sick dude.” But not being 
fortunate in possessing any of the necessary, 
Wade had to remain sick that night. An 
occasional grunt was heard from his corner: 
“I could have hit: the darned thing with a 
rock.” ; 

After events proved that his gun was 
mainly to blame, not being 
sighted accurately. To tell the 
truth, he. had missed a bull ten 
shots at fifteen yards. But think 
of his luck, as two days later he 
' -killed the largest head of the 
year! 

I had been telling the boys 
- right along that the 5th of Oc- 
tober was my lucky day—that I 
had killed both my previous 
moose on that date, and that I 
would not get anything until my 
lucky day. So when we had 
eaten a hearty breakfast of flap- 
jacks, elk steaks, hot biscuit and 
coffee, and had mounted our 
horses, I yelled out as I left the 
camp, “Some bull gets his to- 
day. 

Aktor Nelson, Pete’s son, and 
my guide, led the way. We cir- 
cled around the upper edge of 
the big meadows thru the wil- 
lows until we came to the Yellow- 
stone River. We followed up 
this stream along the edge of the 
timber, keeping a sharp watch 
ahead for anything moving. 
Crossing the river several times 
and riding thru isolated patches 
of spruce and pine with a few 
balsams intermingled, I was 
hoping to see the grizzled form loom up any 
minute. Silently we rode along until we 
came to the upper meadows, where by 
mutual consent we remained on our horses 
and started to scan the country with our 
glasses. Still the hoped-for shape was miss- 
ing, and so we quietly resumed our journey, 
following a small game trail that wound in 
and out among the towering trees, up and 
down the gulleys made by some sparkling 
stream whose clear waters you could not 
help but be envious of, wishing that they 
might be near you at home. This trail took 
us along the right side of the meadow and 
just in the edge of the timber. We were 
approaching a small clump of pines that 
lay about a hundred yards out in the 
meadows, where I had previously snapped 
several kodaks of the cow moose. As we 
sighted the little clump both of us searched 
eagerly. Aktor was the one first rewarded 
with the sight of game. Just the minute I 
heard him whisper, I also sighted the huge 
black shape. We tied our horses and 
slipped quietly forward thru the trees. No 
horns appeared. Would we again be dis- 
appointed by the sight of the lonesome cow. 
Aktor whispered encouragingly, “There 
might be a bull,” and I answered gloomily, 
“I hope so.” We had advanced probably 
seventy-five yards farther when Aktor ex- 
claimed excitedly, “Here he comes”; and 
sure enough stalking proudly from behind 
the clump of pines came a fine specimen of 
bull moose. He moved up slowly until he 
stood beside his mate. The wind and all 
was in our favor, and still she was sus- 
picious. Her ears cocked up toward our 
position, and we hardly dared to breathe. 
I was in a quandary what to do. The cow 
stood directly between me and the bull. 
Seeing that my only hope to get a shot was 
to sneak farther along the side of the hill 
and get parallel with the bull, I muttered, 
“Aktor, I am going to try and get farther 
along.” I expected to see them whirl and 
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jump. I started carefully, lifting my feet 
over tiny twigs and brush, keeping the trees 
between. myself and the quarry. I had 
progressed about twenty-five yards when I 
heard Aktor yell, “Hurry; he’s running 
across the meadows.” Aktor had peeked 
from behind the trees as I had moved along, 
to see if he was still there, and happened 
to see him start. on his awkward but swift 
trot. Realizing that I would have to get out 
of the timber to get a shot, I grasped my 
gun tightly-and ran as fast as I could toward 





THE AUTHOR AND HIS 500-LB. BLACK BEAR 


the edge of the meadows. Out of breath 
and trembling with eagerness, I soon reached 
the meadow and saw the huge shape moving 
rapidly thru the willows. Steadying myself 
as well as I could under the conditions, I 
took a quick sight and fired. My, but I 
was delighted when I saw the huge form 
give a lunge forward to his knees. He 
struggled upright, and my motto, which is 
“Shoot until he is down,” called for more 
shots. I fired three times more until he 
stayed down. Wondering how far it was, 
I stepped the distance as I approached him. 
It turned out to be 346 steps. What a thrill 
of pride and joy I was filled with when I 
approached this fallen monarch. Only my 
fellow sportsmen who have experienced the 
same thing can recall. His spread was not 
so large, as the pans turned in, but at that 
he measured 45 inches, 39 inches from the 
horn (outside) to the top of the pans, and 
7% inches around the horn three inches 
from the burr. On reaching him I let out a 
war whoop, and Pete and Fred, who had 
started up the other side of the meadows, 
answered, and were soon heading in our 
direction, and congratulated me on my lucky 
day, as it proved once more. Fred started 
for the horses, while Pete and Aktor com- 
menced skinning the bull. 

We found where he had been hit three 
times. The first shot had hit him thru the 
lungs, the second thru the shoulders and the 
last had broken his neck. While they were 
skinning him, I was startied at seeing a 
little bull approach, evidently whipped away 
by the big bull. His curiosity was aroused 
to see what was happening. Leaving my 
gun, I grabbed my kodak, and sneaking be- 
hind a clump of willows, I started to crawl 
toward the bull when I found that he had 
started towards me, too. The sun was right 
at my back, and when I got as close as I 
thought wise—about forty-five feet—I peeked 
up out of the willows, my kodak set in front 
of me, and clicked away. The young bull, 


on seeing me peek up, was so startled that 
the hair on his back turned up like that of 
a scared cat. I got a little uneasy at this 
and peered anxiously behind to see if the 
guides were watching. Fortunately their 
aid was not required, as he moved con- 
descendingly off. Fred finally came up with 
the pack horses, and the bull was soon 
packed off, after which we started toward 
camp. 4 

Mrs. Deyo had heard several shots below 
camp, so we anxiously watched all’ trails 

leading up the meadows. About 

dusk we. spied two horsemen 
walking up the trail. With the 
aid of, the glasses we made out 
. Wade and Charley. * Looking 
closer, we could make-out moose 
horns on one horse. Then our 
talk became more animated. If 
the spread. was wider than mine, 
had to give Charlie, .Wade’s 

guide, $15; if smaller, Wade had 
to give Aktor $15. When they 
were almost opposite camp I ex- 
claimed to Aktor, “I’m sorry, but 
believe you will lose.” Aktor was 
getting uneasy, too. When less 
than a hundred yards away we 
all gave it to Wade. He sure 
had a dandy—big pans and a 54- 
inch spread—the largest spread 
we had heard of a moose having 
in Wyoming. The beam, how- 
ever, was two inches shorter than 
mine. Charlie and Wade had 
been still hunting in the timber, 
and got a glimpse of him running 
in the timber. Running them- 
selves, they had come up with 
him, and Wade, by a quick shot, 
hit him in the lungs. That made 
two moose for the party, with 
two more to get for the resident 
licenses, Charlie’s and Pete’s. 

On October 6th Aktor and I decided to 
take a trip up First Creek after deer. We 
crossed the Yellowstone River, then followed 
along the upper meadows until we came to 
First Creek. Up this creek about a mile we 
dismounted, took off our coats and started 
on our long hike. We kept up in the timber 
about 100 yards, out on the right-hand side. 
Following one game trail after another, we 
worked ourselves ever higher up thru the 
dense pine timber. We saw lots of moose 
signs and places where they had housed all 
thru the previous winter, cutting off all the 
willows in sight. At one place we had 
frightened a big bull. We had a. glimpse 
of him and could hear him crashing thru 
the brush. At other places we saw lots of 
deer tracks, but no deer. About noon we 
came to an open park with a clear streain 
and ate our lunches. This park was close 
to a high bluff, and our real climb com- 
menced. I saw beautiful specimens of petri- 
fied trees along here. The climbing began 
to be so steep and the drop-off so high that 
I crawled on my hands and knees. At last 
we saw sheep tracks, but after crawling 
around a high bluff, Aktor, who had gone 
ahead, said it was impossible to go farther, 
as there were high precipices on all sides. 
So resignedly we retraced our steps and, as 
it was getting dusk, made tracks for our 
horses. We had a hard day’s work with 
nothing accomplished—nothing uncommon 
on a hunting trip. 

October 7th Wade, Aktor and I started 
with our rods for the Lower Yellowstone. 
Not having much luck in the river, we 
started for Bridger Lake, but not finding a 
raft, we found the fishing from the bank 
rather poor, four fish each being the catch 

The 8th and 9th were spent on the Yellow- 
stone in the hope of sighting a deer or elk, 
but our quest proved uneventful. 

The 10th of October it was planned that 
Wade, Pete and I should go up on Fourth 
Creek to timber-line and station ourselves 




















near some big boulders, while the other boys 
should make a drive up the ridge for sheep. 
My, but this was some slide and climb! 
The trail started up a very steep mountain 
side on Fourth Creek, and in many places 
we had to dismount and lead the horses. 
We saw lots of old elk tracks, and near the 
top ran into four big does. At timber-line 
we tied our horses and started to hoof it. 
It was straight up here, and every twenty 
yards I would have to stop and puff. I 
thought I would never get to the top, but 
at last, after many stops and puffs, we all 
three reached the big rocks. It would be 
impossible to describe the view. It was be- 
yond words. It seemed as tho one was on 
top of the world and could see just series of 
pines and flats with intersecting streams. 
Well, we sat shivering behind the rocks, 
eating our lunch, meanwhile keeping a sharp 
lookout for game. The boys appeared at 
last in the distance, and then began our 
worrysome descent. We saw three more 
does on the way down. 





On the morning of the 11th Charlie 
started before breakfast down the meadows 
in the hope of running onto a big bull. One 
hour after he had left we were all pleasantly 
excited at the report of several shots. At 
10 o’clock we could see Charlie riding slowly 
up the trail, and upon our eager inquiries 
if he had shot, we were more excited at the 
statement that he had gotten a nice bull. 
As soon as he had eaten a bite, we all hur- 
riedly saddled our horses, taking two pack 
animals, and started down the meadows 
after him. Three miles below camp he led 
us out into the willows off a timbered point 
where the bull lay. This bull had eight 
and nine points on a side, 42-inch spread, 
and the beam was 36 inches long. One at- 
tractive feature in regard to the head was 
the length of the points on the pan. 

Now we had all filled our moose license 
except Pete, and everybody hoped that he 
would top the bunch. 

On the 12th we had all eaten a hearty 
lunch and had gathered around the camp 
fire to smoke our pipes. I happened to 
glance down the meadow and saw something 
flash. Looking again, I saw the pan of a 
big bull over the top of the willows and 
below the grazing horses. I yelled, “I see 
a big bull.” At this everybody jumped to 
their feet, Pete running to his little gray 
horse “Bunty,” who happened to be grazing 
near, and without much ceremony hopped 
on and, followed by his son Aktor, tore 
down the trail in the edge of the timber and 
across from where the bull appeared to be 
heading. We had -built a lookout in front 
of camp. It was made by raising a pole 
alongside a dead tree and. tying cross-pieces 
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for steps with a lariat rope. At Pete’s hasty” 


exit, Wade grabbed at the lookout steps and 
started to climb. He was up O.K. until he 
stood upon the third step about twelve feet 
from the ground, when—crack—and down 
came Wade, apparently on his head. As he 
fell head down, over a log, we all held our 
breath with anxiety, but as he jumped to 
his feet with the cigarette in his mouth, 
which he had been groping for, we all yelled 
with laughter. Fred now essayed to climb 
with a pair of glasses, and he could hardly 
answer the numerous questions fired at him. 
“Can you see him?” “Which way did he 
go?” etc. Finally Fred said, “He is getting 
near the point where Pete is.” We all lis- 
tened eagerly for the 
report of the gun. It 
seemed to be an end- 
less time before it 
came. Bang! Bang! 
Bang! and bang again. 
“Is he down, Fred?” 
“No, he’s going yet; 


Our nerves were all 
on edge. At the last bang Fred exclaimed, 
“Seems to be wobbling”; and a final ex- 
clamation, “I believe he’s down.” That 
needed no further corroboration. Everyone 
dashed to his horse. I grabbed my kodak 
and snapped off a big stick and turned Old 
Buck into a racer as I swung off down the 
meadows. About two miles down I ran into 
Aktor and Pete, both still out of wind, and 
shouted, “Where is he?” They pointed out 
toward the willows, leading the way, and 
there I found a magnificent specimen. Old 
Pete got the prize. This head lacked 4% 
inches of being as long as Wade’s, but it 
had beautiful pans, 11 long points on one 
side and 10 on the other, nearly perfect. 
Someone remarked, “I believe you killed Old 
Slocum,” and so he eventually turned out to 
be. Old Slocum was a big bull that hung 
around the ranger station on the reserve on 
the Thorofare Creek, and had been looked 
at with longing eyes by many a hunter. It 
was said that he had run the ranger up a 
tree several times when the latter was out 
after his horses. They told us later that 
they had seen Old Slocum make for the low 
pass leading to the Yellowstone, probably 
after more conquests, but he never dreamed 
that Old Pete lay in wait for him. We were 
now extremely happy over obtaining four 


seems to be running.” 


as fine moose heads as were ever taken out 


of Wyoming by one party. 

An amusing thing happened below our 
camp. Joe Matheson, a horse wrangler from 
Valley, Wyo., while out wrangling his horses, 
was chased by a young bull. The ground 
being swampy and the bull approaching 
more swiftly than Joe approved, he grabbed 
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a limb as he passed under a pine and pulled 


himself up. Mr. Bull kept him enjoying 
the scenery from the limb for forty-five min- 
utes before he ambled off. 

As we had obtained our moose, all wanted 
to get down to the elk country before it 
stormed. We therefore determined to move 
camp on the 15th. So practically all the 
14th was spent in getting our panniers filled 
and evenly weighed. We hated to leave this 
beautiful and comfortable little spot. How 
we all had eaten and slept here! The 15th 
found us all up early and all busy tearing 
up stakes, making beds and folding tents. 
Then the packing began. Pete (who now 
went by the name of “Old Slocum,” since 
















The author and head killed by him on the Upper 
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At Left—Pete Nelson and “Old Slocum,”. killed 


him on Yellowstone Meadows 


the monarch’s demise), Wade and I started 
ahead to select a camp for the night. 

The 15th Wade and I once more essayed 
a try at Bridger Lake. This time we turned 
down the south bank and found two old 
rafts. Wade and Charlie took the larger, 
while mine was not quite as “lake-worthy” 
as it might have been. The center logs 
were not tied, but kept in place by their 
ability to float, the end poles being tied. 
I threw in a short log with a big upturned 
bump on it, for a seat, and another to rest 
my feet on. The paddle consisted of a pole 
with the side of a box nailed on. However 
crude our mode of floating, nevertheless we 
both got a fine mess of fish, Wade once 
again beating me on size. We retraced our 
steps down the meadow until we came to 
Atlantic Creek, up which we turned. Once 
again on Two Ocean Pass, we headed off 
on the Soda Fork Trail and kept on it until 
we came to the forks of the Buffalo and 
Soda Fork. Here, where I had camped five 
years before with Mr. Wade’s brother, we 
determined to stop, felling trees for firewood, 
cutting stakes and poles for the tents and 
balsam for beds. Our labor had just been 
completed when we were warned of the pack 
train approaching by the clanking of the 
packs. These temporary camps are not as 
comfortable as permanent camps, lacking 
the table and seats, but when one is real 
hungry these can be easily forgotten. 

The 16th found the same three of us again 
in the lead, on the way down the Buffalo. 
On the way down we could see where that 
night a big bear and two smaller ones had 
traveled ‘up the trail. It seemed odd to 
strike the main highway, which we followed 
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some distance, at last launching off to go 
to Forest Rosencrans, from which place we 
were to strike the Spread Creek trail. After 
considerable scouting around we found this 
trail, and I was detailed to wait for the pack 
train, so that they would have no delay, Pete 
and Wade going on. I spent about two 
hours lying in the sun smoking my pipe be- 
fore I sighted the pack train in the distance. 
As they turned and crossed Black Rock 
Creek I shouted to show where to head for. 
Aktor knew all along where to turn, so my 
trouble of waiting was unnecessary. About 
dusk we came up with Pete and Wade busily 
cutting the required stuff, so once again we 
were at it, putting up our last permanent 
camp right down on the forks of Spread 
Creek. The weather had been so good that 
very few elk had come down off the reserve, 
and those that were down had been hunted 
so much that they practically hid in the 
timber. A few hunting parties we had met 
had had very poor luck. 

On the 17th, 18th, 19th and 20th Aktor 
and I hunted for elk, climbing the ridges 
under Mount Leidy and Grouse Mountain. 
We tied up our horses and still hunted thru 
the trails, skipping along like a couple of 
goats. All we saw in this time was a cow 
and a calf. Altho this was hard work, I 
enjoyed being in the beautiful timber, and 
was always kept on edge by the anticipation 
of seeing something. 

On the 20th Wade determined to try his 
skill as an angler in Leidy Lake, while 
Aktor and I once more tried the ridges. 
Wade was the luckiest, catching a nice mess 
of trout, while Aktor and I caught nothing 
but a glimpse of tracks. I felt luckier on 
the 21st. The camp was nearly out of meat 
and the old bull moose was not enjoyed 
much. Our grinders were getting duller and 
the meat tough. So that morning we crossed 
South Spread and started up a ridge that 
luckily went up to Leidy. Near the top we 
tied our horses and started to still-hunt, as 
was our custom. Suddenly Aktor, who was 
ahead, yelled, “Bear.” I heard the crashing 
below us on the side hill, and was just in 
time to catch a glimpse of a small bear, his 
fore legs extended backwards, while his hind 
legs crossed his fore legs, extending forward. 
He seemed apparently sailing over the logs. 
Aktor started to run up the ridge as fast as 
he could, I trying my best to keep up. Our 
object was to try and find a break in the 
timber. After I thought I would have to 
give up, Aktor halted and pointed. We had 
come to an opening in the timber, and there 
below me was a large black bear. She had 
stopped on the edge of the clearing to see 
what was coming—very unfortunately for 
her. I took quick aim at her shoulder, and 
at the report of the gun she rolled over and 
over, down the mountain. She roared .so 
loudly that I thought people would hear her 
for miles away. When we approached, she 
tried to pull herself toward us around a 
large pine. At this point she exposed her 
throat, and to end her agony I broke her 
neck. After twelve years of hard hunting 
I realized my ambition—that of killing a 
bear. The first shot had broken her back 
and gone thru the upper part of her lungs— 
a death shot—and I checked up one more 
credit mark for my .35 automatic Reming- 
ton. She had a fine hide, not having had 
any cubs this year. The other two were last 
year’s cubs. 

My, what tallow! Pete got seventy 
pounds off her. She must have weighed 
close to 500 pounds. Our hunt for that day 
being over, we started toward camp with 
the hide and some tallow off the insides. 
We wanted to surprise Pete with the hide, 
but not expecting him home early, we had 
stepped into the tent to get a hot cup of 
coffee, and while drinking it the others, of 
course, had to come sneaking in and see it. 
I felt good, however, as Pete and Fred had 


killed a fine fat cow elk for camp meat—_ 
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and what a supper we had when we got her 
in. Menu: Elk meat broiled in Dutch oven, 
brains a la elk, and eggs; pickled tongue 
and heart with onions, scalloped corn, boiled 
potatoes, hot biscuit and butter, all kinds 
of pickles and preserves, cake and pudding, 
tea and coffee. I thought Wade would gain 
at least five pounds after that meal. 
Nothing transpired on the 22nd, but on 
the 23rd Wade and Charlie took the tepee 
and some provisions for a side trip after elk. 
Aktor and I again started after elk. We 
started on the same route we took after the 
bear. ‘After we had tied the horses in the 








Moose that the author slipped up on with 
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same place, happening to glance toward 
some dead timber, Aktor spied some elk. 
We figured the wind and then the lay of the 
country and started. All went well for about 
200 yards and then we struck the down- 
timber. It was almost impossible to keep 
from making a noise, and time after time 
we were forced to retrace our steps. When 
at last we were fortunate in getting a place 
where we had seen them, we found their 
tracks entering a clump of dense green tim- 
ber. Following as quietly as we could, we 
finally trailed them across a park into some 
more timber, and here fortune deserted me. 
Up to the present time I had had the good 
luck to avoid dry sticks, but here I stepped 
on and broke a big stick, and then I heard 
a crashing and saw several big forms vanish. 
I said lots of uncomplimentary things here, 
and like a greenhorn I took to following 
them up and down hills, across swamps and 
thickets; and in the meanwhile it had started 
to snow. Well, it ended by Aktor and I 
losing all idea of where our horses were. 
We wandered up and down ‘ridges for two 
hours, trying to sight some hill or part of 
one to locate. ourselves, but snow obscured 
all. My. rubbers were full of water and I 
felt very uncomfortable. Coming along a 
ridge with an opening, Aktor exclaimed, 
“Here is where you killed your bear.” I 
would not believe it until I went down and 
found the entrails. We were on “easy 
street” now and soon found the horses. It 
was a cold ride back, and camp looked extra 
good, especially after getting a good half 


inch of ice water out of one shoe that had 
been making life miserable. 

Wade showed up on the 24th. He had 
missed one fairly good shot at a big six-point 
elk and had seen several small ones. 

The 25th of October found Aktor and I 
starting once more toward Grouse Mountain. 
At a distance of about a mile a dozen elk 
were sighted on our left hand leading up 
to the peak. The elk were planning to go 
into the heavy timber, and, of course, after 
a half hour’s hard work of taking a circular 
course up a steep hill we found that they 
had gone on. We climbed up the main 
ridge and finally sighted Fred, a small 
speck, coming out of the timber about a 
mile up the ridge. He had gone out to look 
for a bear along the pinon ridges. I might 
say at this point that the bears are very 
fond of pinon nuts—a small nut found in 
the cone of a pine, generally at a high alti- 
tude, in places where the squirrels had 
buried them. The bears would tear up the 
ground all around to find the caches of the 
squirrel. Around Grouse Mountain the 
pinion trees are plentiful—hence the bear 
sign. We waited until Fred came down. 
He suggested that he go down the next draw 
and that he might scare a bull toward me; 
so he started down the next draw and we 
kept on the ridge. Aktor finally spotted a 
bull in the dead timber, which Fred prob- 
ably frightened out. I very nicely missed 
him two shots. We found where he was 
standing and where the bullet struck. It 
had struck a log right between all four 
tracks. He was nearly a quarter mile away. 
Well, I was disappointed, and more so after 
going down the, ridge and finding where 
another little bunch had gone below where 
I could see them. Aktor had driven them 
out while I stood on the ridge. 

I was getting desperate, and finally de- 
cided that I would even kill a little fellow 
if I saw one to contrast with the big heads 
I had killed on former hunts. So on the 
next morning, the 26th, we once more started 
for Grouse Mountain, this time taking in 
the right-hand prong. We had left our 
horses about a mile when Aktor saw a cow. 
I spotted another to the right, and the mo- 
ment he focused his glasses, exclaimed, “A 
bull. Shoot.” He was standing facing me. 
I aimed at the point of his shoulder, and at 
the crack of the gun I could see by the 
lunge he made that he was hit. Running in 
the direction he went, I saw him again and 
shot, knocking him down, but up he got 
and I was forced to shoot again. I could 
not get aim at a vital spot, but was forced 
to shoot at what I could see. The last, how- 
ever, was fatal. He turned out to be a nice 
six-pointer. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 


elk are getting more scarce. Four years ago 


in this same territory I saw ten elk when 
I saw one on this trip. Of course I realize 
that this was an unusual fall, but that should 
not make such a difference on the reserve. 
As one guide laughingly remarked, “In a 
few more years there will be more moose 
than elk; the moose don’t winter kill”—and 
I almost believe he is right. I talked with 
a friend of mine, an ex-supervisor, from the 


“Hole,” and his idea is exactly the same as 


mine. Keep the cattle off the territory south 
of Grouse Mountain. to Jackson and for five 
miles from the foothills back eastward along 
this strip. This will insure the winter feed, 
and that is what they must have to survive. 
My report can’t be censored like the ex- 
supervisor's, who tried to give his honest 
opinion on the same thing. I figure that 
the survival of our elk herd means a lot to 
the millions of our people and not the loss 


of range to a few individuals—yea, and. if. 


this range were extended to Spread Creek 
it would help matters that much more. 
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Wildfowling— ‘the Unusual Game 


The duck is here discussed from the standpoint of the bird itself, the gun 
used in hunting it and the curious incidents of the sport 


THE shotgun will never be built that will 

kill ducks as far as the average dub 
duck hunter will essay a shot. I believe 
this is a provision of nature that automatic- 
ally saves the ducks just as an alarm clock 
keeps you from losing your job. 

Just see how it works to the ducks’ ad- 
vantage: Suppose you are up in the marsh 
fixed nicely with a good blind, and your de- 
coys set. Everything is peaceful, and a little 
wind toys with the dipping decoys, as the 
sun races over the West and the time comes 
when you can expect to see duck in the air, 
and maybe it’s just one of those lazy fall 
afternoons, all brown over the waving marsh, 
and all blue above, except where the drop- 
ping sun blazes on the little white, fleecy 
clouds, 

Then there drops down over 
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time he fell and did it, it certainly remains 
that he did manage to get a slug of snow 
in the muzzle. 

Next day the gun was shorter by some 
inches. Whereat he promptly traded it, for, 
as he said, “I like to lather into ’em with 
a long-barreled full-choke, and 
this here ——- ——- —— —— is a multi- 
plied”—with which little speech we will let 
him step out of the story. 

So the gun went into the hands of another 
lake denizen, who also never cleaned a gun, 
and whether it was by this time a bell muz- 
zle, a cylinder or a “multiplied,” there might 








would appraise the greenwings of our ap- 
proach, and they would bound into the air, 
climb sharply and leave the pond. 

By this time my companion and I were 
hunting rabbits in the vicinity of the pond, 
which accounted for my bearing the open 
gun. “Let’s go over and lay for those green- 
wings; let’s get to the top of the hill and 
watch closely—maybe we can see them 
move.” So we crawled carefully up and 
looked over the hill at the lily-covered sur- 
face—watched it, in fact, for a long time. 
Not a feather could we see, and it was 
strange to know that those six ducks were 
probably in sight. 

As I lay there I saw the way that lead to 
the undoing of those teal. The timbered 
hills were of uniform height all around the 

pond, except at one spot where 





the marsh a flock of mallards. 
They see your decoys, and on 
this smiling day they know they 
are decoys, and swish on over 
you maybe 100 yards above. You 
don’t shoot—of course not—you 
know from the way those ducks 
acted that they are goign to drop 
into the marsh somewhere—that 
somebody is going to get a nice 
chance, and that that somebody 
may be you. 

Maybe they will light in where 
you can get at them; maybe they 
will turn and come right back. 
Then some fool up above you, 
also out of range, sees them pass 
him, thinks “There they go for- 
ever”’—thinks “There goes my 
chance”—then stops “thinking.” 
His gun goes to his shoulder and 
“Bang! Bang! Bang!”—and the 
mischief is done. The startled 
flock will be wary for days. He 
spoiled it for you, and the poor 
fool never realized that he may 
have spoiled it for himself. 
Somebody was sure to get a 
chance at them if they had been 
left alone, and his chance was as 
good as yours, and at that dis- 
tance no shotgun would kill, as 

















they were out of range. 

Here in the North, where the 
birds are wary and it takes a 
strong man to play it, wild- 
fowling .is the one game that a shooter 
rarely becomes really good at, and while 
most any kind of a gun will kill quail, 
grouse, rabbits, the qualifications of a good 
duck gun are more exacting. I well remem- 
ber the best shotgun I ever had. It was a 
Winchester, 12-gauge, and repeating, differ- 
ing in appearance in no way from thousands 
of its like. But there the similarity ceased, 
for with shotguns, as it is with people, some 
are very different under the surface. 

It so chanced that this gun—new, blue, 
and virgin—left the hardware store shelf to 
become the property of one of the hardest 
drinking and hardest swearing men that ever 
ran a tough lake saloon, and the black 
shores of that rough lake often saw it lying 
of nights in the slop of a net-festooned boat, 
all this time full of duck shot and ready 
for eventualities. And all this time, too, it 
was never cleaned, but its owner swore by 
its thirty-two inches of choked barrel, and 
much else, that it would shoot ducks past 
any gun on the lakes. 

Then one day he went on a big rabbit- 
hunting drunk, in a heavy, wet snow, and 
while he could not remember just which 
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be no knowing, except that a dime would 
rattle rather loosely in the muzzle. 

The new owner -became dissatisfied on 
learning that the gun had been made a 
“multiplied,” and traded it to yet another 
shooter who never cleaned a gun, and, as he 
hunted from my shanty, I frequently bor- 
rowed it—and never cleaned it either. 

And this despised one—this oft-traded 
and never-cleaned gun—lI believe to be the 
best gun I ever put to shoulder. My own 
gun was, like it, a Winchester, and full- 
choked, but the mutilated Winchester would 
shoot rings around it—and that was all there 
was to it. 

My first real exploit with this gun was in 
the matter of six greenwing teel that “used” 
in a lily-pad-studded pond lying in heavy 
wood. 

They were there, day after day, always 
near the center of the pond, out of range, 
out of gathering, and even out of sight, as 
they say, in the yellow lilies. 

There were no boats on the pond, which 
lay at the foot of open timber slopes that 
held no way to approach unseen. Try as 
we might, the dry leaves and open slopes 





a gully made a deep break in the 
skyline like the rear notch of a 
rifle sight. 

With the wind where it was, 
the ducks, if flushed from our 
side, would head for that gap as 
surely as a man goes thru a 
gate. My companion saw it, too, 
as I outlined the plan, and agreed 
to do the driving. Consequently 
I carefully crept back, circled the 
pond and took the agreed-on 
position. 

It is a great sensation to wait 
on a stand for driven game—be 
it deer or duck—to see my com- 
panion come down the slope and 
to know that the teal would soon 
jump my way, if they were there. 

Up they went, thirty feet in 
the first bound, then up, up, 
heading for the gap and over me 
—well over sixty-five yards high 
at least—as I crouched, finger on 
trigger. Then as they swept over 
I straightened up, gave the 
rocketing birds a good lead, and 
at the crack of the gun the two 
leading birds crumpled and fell 
far to the ground with heavy 
thumps. 

I looked at the borrowed gun 
with interest—with such a: look 
as the old gun had not known 
since it blew up—a gun that shot 
lead thus was a friend of mine. 

How the flock of teal returned and were 
whittled to pieces, and how we used to 
scheme when November brought the mal- 
lards to the timber, has no place in the 
story, but I found myself borrowing the gun 
whenever I could, and found that it shot 
like the proverbial “belch from hell.” Fact 
is, I borrowed the old gun recently for a 
rough trip in Ontario after black ducks. 
No, I don’t recall cleaning it on the trip. 

The unusual occurrences one meets in 
wildfowling are its greatest charm, for no 
matter how long you hunt ducks, every sea- 
son will bring some entirely new experience. 

One of the most pleasing experiences I 
have ever had was with a redhead duck that 
I did not kill. It happened as our steamer 
was threading her way thru one of the North 
Carolina sounds. 

Our acquaintance with this redhead began 
about 3 o’clock one morning as the steamer 
plowed its way thru a raft of some thousands 
of fowl that, dazed by the light, buzzed 
around the boat, and one bird—a big drake 





—struck the wheel house and fell to the 
deck, where it was promptly picked up by 
the mate. 
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These are the facts of the capture as dis- 
closed by later investigation; but, all oblivi- 
ous to this sequence, Bob and I were asleep 
in one of the staterooms, and I was awak- 
ered by a roar as of falling rain as the flock 
rose—then came the thud as the bird struck. 
Switching on the light in my stateroom, ‘as 
a man came along outside, I called out, 
“What’s happened?” 

“This,” said the man, and thru the wide- 
open stateroom window he passed to my 
eeger grasp a great live and beautiful drake 
redhead. He was alive, unhurt and very 
much agitated—at least one might so judge 
from the thumping of his little heart. But 
of all the gems I have ever held, this dapple- 
backed bird with its chestnut colored head 
and wide-open yellow eyes was easily first. 
He was ours to look at by the gift of Fate, 
and my outstretched hands as they reached 
for him were clean hands innocent of harm 
to him. 

I awakened Bob and passed the bird over 
to him, and after he had admired it we 
passed it out the stateroom window to its 
owner. When I last saw the bird it was 
eating corn in a cage, retired, and with a 
meal ticket for life. 

For several subsequent days I shot from 
blind and battery, and many redheads came 
and went. 

Some there were that stayed. These I 
would look at, gloat over and fondle; and 
the man who cannot admire his kill as it lies 
before him in its splendor should be allowed 
to go and kill no more. 

But not one, not even that second high 
bird of the double of a bunch that came 
silently up the sun-glare unseen into range 
and announced that fact by a mighty 
whistling of wings—no, not even the wilting 
of that great bird at sixty yards—sticks out 
in my memory in competition with the live 
drake. 

Perhaps, after all, if we could get ac- 
quainted with the wild creatures we might 
cease to enjoy their pursuit. It works that 
way to some extent, I have noticed, as sev- 
eral confirmed squirrel hunters quit the game 
after feeding tame squirrels introduced in 
our local parks; and down in some parts of 
Florida, where one can entice flocks of blue- 
bills within ten feet by throwing bread or 
corn to them, very few ducks are killed. 
What would be the use where the game is 
so easy to kill? 

I remember one canvasback that lived for 
several weeks on our lake and was shot at 
so often, and became so nervous that she 
would fly if you pointed a finger at her. 
She had defied all comers who had chased 
her up and down the lake some hundreds 
of times, and albeit her pursuers had held 
other views, judging from the ammunition 
wasted on her; her extreme wariness had 
kept her out of range. Even concerted 
drives had failed, and when several boats 
working together cannot get a shot, the ob- 
ject of their attention begins to get a repu- 
tation. And so it came to the icy closing 
of the lake; and the big bird, riding the 
storm, flapped defiance among the ice floes. 

That day Charlie and I were shooting over 
decoys from the north end of the lake. The 
gale, sweeping over the writhing marsh back 
of us, sung that we would earn our ducks, 
this day, to. their last feather; the smoke 
curling from a trapper’s cabin up the lake 
signaled to us: “Oh, fools! come in and 
warm those numbed fingers.” The icy waves 
broke over the decoys until the ice cake, 
thickening on their backs, made them roll 
drunkenly and threaten to turn over; but 
still we stayed back of the little bush blind, 
for we knew that this day would finish the 
fall shooting. Charlie stood up and looked 
the wild lake over. “There’s old faithful 
again down off the inlet; I’d give a ten-spot 
to get that duck; now she’s swimming over 
towards the bluebills, off the point.” 

All of which talk meant that Charlie 
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would soon get in the boat and give that 
big bird another invitation—an invitation 
that could not be ignored—to “take the air” 
again, for whenever he would get cold from 
inaction, Charlie would go out and bother 
that canvasback again. 

The bird could fly well— 
too well, in fact—but would 
not leave the lake. 

“If ever you get that bird 
you will find it to be a 
‘leaded’ one,” I remarked; 
to which Charlie answered 
that if I thought there was 
anything wrong with the 
bird he would be much. 
pleased to have me go get: 
it and show just what was 
wrong; all of which was 
easier to say than to do. 
Still I knew that there was 
something wrong with the 
bird or she would have left 
the lake when so persistently 
chased. 

“Tonight, when the wind 
drops, this cold will glass it 
over sure, so tomorrow the 
lake closes, and,” continued 
Charlie, “we want that bird. 
I will try again.” 

So saying he took the boat 
and went up the lake, and 
far at the other end I heard 
the crack of his gun, and 
promptly, as usual, the big 
duck came down the lake 
and lit a quarter of a mile 
off my decoys. 

Soon the boat, pushed by 
Charlie, bore down on the 
duck, and I saw that he was 
not trying for the shot him- 
self, but was driving the 
bird to my decoys. 

A more obstinate duck to 
drive never existed; a dozen 
times it wheeled to take 
wing, and Charlie would 
have to slow. down until it 


was reassuréd and quieted. Finally, after 
an hour’s work, he edged it within fifty 
yards of me, and this duck with the charmed 
life went unscathed thru two loads of shot 
that I rained about her—and back up the 
lake she went. 














































Lower—Some redheads. Upper—A pair worth drawing to 
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We held council, Charlie looking back up 
the line of white-capped waves. “Tomorrow 
the lake will close. I’m going back again,” 
he said; “the bird lit back of the point.” 

I saw him skirt the shore up in the teeth 
of the wind; finally he rounded the point a 
mile away—then came the crack of nitro 
down wind. 

But this time no duck came flying down 
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the lake, and I knew that Charlie had won— 
that an end had come to the long chase. 

When he came back he was as pleased as 
a kid with a pair of red boots, and he threw 
into the blind the big hen canvasback for 
inspection. “She was mighty surprised when 
I slipped around that point in range,” and 
Charlie beamed. 

As he pulled the boat up again into the 





marsh I felt along the bird’s wings for a 
sign of an old fracture, and my fingers finally 
rested on a great lump on one of the bones 
that I knew to be the bird’s reason for stay- 
ing on our lake so long; but not being a 
kill-joy, I simply said, “Fine bird,” and 
dropped it into the blind. 

What was the use of a post-mortem on 
such a hard-fought battle? 


till 


Makers of Gun History 


A glance back into the works of men who have had much to do in forming 
history—by a native son of Colorado 


NEV wars coin new words that in due 
time become old words of unquestioned 
standing. Take the word “sharpshooter.” 
Before the Civil War there was no such 
word, but today even its origin is unknown 
to most people, even to some who make dic- 
tionaries. 

: Today we have the word “sniper,” with 
the same general meaning as “sharpshooter.” 
It is pronounced as if it had something to 
do with the word “snipe,” the name of a 
certain bird. : : But the term comes from ‘the 
word’ to o, enig,” that .is, to cut short, as one 
would “snip” 
SOrs.. 
two“ 
eh beeame: “sniper.” The original 
meaning of thé word was. that. the life of ‘an 
enemy was’ “snipped” (not “sniped”) short 


with:a rifle: bullet. And, of course; the same. 


general, thing happened to the aforesaid indi- 
vidual enemy when a “sharpshooter” fired— 


if he'really was a_sharpshooter,-‘of course. ° 


The term’ “sharpshooter” ‘came ‘into -being 
on the Northern side in the Civil War be- 
cause most of the then “snipers” used 
Sharps rifles, and in the easy terms of the 
camp they were “Sharps rifle shooters,” soon 


a_ thread with a pair of. scis-: 
The wend was first “ ‘snipper,” but: the. 
ps” looked likeva misprint, and-it auto--. 


Chauncey Thomas 


shortened to “Sharps shooters” (two words) ; 
then the term developed naturally into one 
commonplace word, “sharpshooter.” And it 
was all due to one man, Christian Sharp, 
the inventor of the once famous, but now 
nearly forgotten, Sharps rifle. 

--His picture is shown ‘iin this article, and 
mote than tells its own story. Few men, by 
the way, ever do anything that ends in ‘¢re- 
ating a word in the language of his. people. 
The: now -unassailable’ English ‘word “sharp- 


shootér”“is' the living monument of Christian: 


Sharps; .and; even now: has almost outlived 
the memory . of not. oni y the invention, but 
of: the man’ himself. - 

Odd is the i irony. of’ fate. 


greatest revolver on earth up to ‘the present 
time... His weapon’ and° his tame is much 
wider known than that’ 6f Christian Sharp, 
but yet there is no word in the dictionary 
linked to’“Colt” the way there is to “Sharp.” 

There is no intention here to give even 
an outline of the lives of these two famous 





fool. fault. 
Indians; he was ‘a. dreamer something like 


Here is-the still 
_more famous Samuel :Colt; the creater'of the’ 


makers of gun history; such information can 
readily be had elsewhere in any public lib- 
rary. But the photographs are not so com- 
mon; they are more or less rare, and that is 
why they are printed here. 

From the makers of rifle and revolver we 
will now turn to a man who needed both 
and had neither when the time came. N. C. 
Meeker was the impractical theorist who was 
the official Indian agent at what is now the 
town of: Meeker, Colo. That was many 
years ‘ago, soon after I was born—and that 
seems a long time ago. There is no use 
heré rehashing the account, as officially pub- 
lished; ‘of: that affair, commonly called the 
“Meeker massacre.” ‘It was Meeker’s own 
He‘kpew nothing about handling 


sundry Russian leaders of today, and else- 
where perhaps. Anyway, in a day he would 
transform wild hunters into plodding farm: 
ers; would turn thém from buffalo to milk 
cows; would change the ‘spots of the leopard, 
But the inside story of what‘ took place there 
that summer, and after, has never been pub- 
lished. I know some of it, and some day, 
if I write my “History of the Rockies,” I 
may touch on it. But this I do know: that 




















CHRISTIAN SHARPE 
Inventor of the Sharps Rifle 


Cup Ears, one of the Ute chiefs, told a close 
relative of mine the night before the killing, 
of what the Indians were going to do. My 
relative went to Meeker, told him, but while 
such dreamers have little common sense, 
they more than often possess great courage 
(the proverbial stuff martyrs are made of) ; 
and Meeker said, in effect, “Well, I don’t 
believe it, but if they (the Indians) do, I 
suppose they will have to do it.” The Utes 
did. They rolled Meeker off the roof of the 
barn where he was nailing shingles, and 
potted several other men thereabouts, took 
the two white women and went to meet the 
soldiers; lay in wait for the troops, am- 
bushed them—as the rules of war gave them 
a proper right to do—and from that fight 
we get the “Thornburg Massacre.” 

But that is not the story I would tell here, 
and just a brief outline at that. My cousin 
was at the agency racing horses with the 
Indians. He had won quite a string of their 
best ponies, and that confidential hint of 
Cup Ears, “Injun heep mad, buffalo (negro) 
soldiers come, Ute he fight. . Maybeso all 
same, you go.” 

That was in- the early evening. Next 
morning my cousin rounded up his well-won 
Indian ponies, and he and his partner started 
home. That night they camped in a box 
canon, and the horses were uneasy. They 
neighed, pointed their ears, nosed the chang- 
ing winds; but nothing happened. With 
daylight the two white men broke camp, 
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lined out the horseflesh for home, and that 
afternoon about 4 o’clock they met the col- 
umn of colored infantry at Finger Rock. 
The cavalry under Thornburg had been am- 
bushed in that same box canon by the Utes, 
and the “buffalo soldiers” were hoofing it 
to his help. 

In other words, several hundred Utes had 
been all around my cousin’s camp that 
night; that was why the Indian ponies were 
uneasy. They hated white men just as the 
white men’s horses hated Indians, and they 
wanted to get back to their home herds. 
And the Indians, waiting for cavalry, let my 
cousin go thru unmolested. As he had 
played fair, they liked, trusted and respected 
him. Meeker had gored them into fighting, 
not my relative; it was not his fault, and he 
went thru unharmed, and with the Indian 
ponies he had just won in fair races with 
the very Indians awaiting the coming sol- 
diers. Well, that is just one of the many 


little stories of the Old West—not a bit 


ala movie, but true. 





N. C. MEEKER 
Indian Agent, killed at Meeker, Colorado 


Talking of men who chummed with In- 
dians, none in old Denver days mixed with 
the featherheads more than did John P. 
Lower, the pioneer gun dealer. Lower was 
a great shot, and he held many a shooting 
match with the reds down in the Platte bot- 
toms where the railroad yards are now—in 
Denver, I mean, of course. Lower was 
something of a six-gun shot, too. Notice 
the target printed here. It was twenty-five 
to thirty years ago that he first showed it to 














COLONEL SAMUEL COLT 
Father of the American Revolver 


me, and then, about five or six years ago 
(not long before he died) he promised that 
it would come down to me after he was 
dead. So it is now mine. Going back a 
generation to that day I first saw this target, 

remember he also showed me a .44-40 
single-action Colt revolver, 74-inch barrel, 
that had been fired just eleven hundred 
times without cleaning—1,100 times, black 
powder. The gun was not cleaned all that 
time, and the firing was continuous. It 
worked normally for over the first 1,000 
shots, then began to stiffen up. The last 
box of cartridges had to be fired by turning 
the cylinder with the fingers, and it was with 
difficulty that the last few were fired at all. 
Soot was smeared over the gun nearly one- 
fourth inch deep in places, and the spaces 
on the outside of the cylinder were filled up 
with gun and dirt, so that the cylinder itself 
looked as round at the muzzle end as at the 
rear end. But with some slow tinkering a 
man could have fired for his life with the 
1,100th shot that day. The firing took sev- 
eral hours, and was done by several men in 
turn. No attempts were ‘made, as I recall 
Lower’s account of it to me at the time, at 
accuracy. It was just an endurance test of 
the frontier six-shooter. It might be stated 
here soldiers on the desert, beset by hostiles 
and without even water to drink, used to 
hurriedly clean their vowder-caked weapons 
by urinating on and thru them. 

This particular target shown here was 
made by Lower himself at 40 feet with the 
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“BUFFALO BILL’S” ORIGINAL DEADWOOD STAGECOACH 


Built at Concord, N. H., in 1876. < to 
re by Colonel Cody in 1882. Si 


than: any vehicle extant. 


ince then has carried, as passengers, more distinguished Americans and crowned 
Now is the property of Johnny Baker. 


California. around the horn, and was abandoned in Wyoming after its last Indian attack. Reclaimed 
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45 Colt, loaded with full charges (.45-40- 
260), not the lighter black charge of today 
(.45-38-250), and the revolver was held on 
its side, not upright as we usually shoot to- 
day. By the way, that holding the six-gun 


Five consecutive shots offhand at 40 feet; made 
in 1876 with Colt’s .45 cal. Army Pistol, 
by J. P. Lower 


sideways was quite a favorite trick in the 
old Western days, and a canny sixgun man 
of today, when he finds his gun throwing 
them right or left, merely tilts his gun and 
thus gets the shots in vertical line with the 
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bull’s-eye. It is quite a useful thing to 
know when far from sight-fixing tools. 
There are four shots in the 1-inch bull’s-eye 
—fired gun flat—and the one high shot was 
the sighter. Good shooting. Evidently 
Lower, good shot as he was, thought it 
mighty good six-gun work, for he kept this 
target for forty years; it was probably the 
best one he ever made with a revolver. Of 
course accident, as happens with us all, may 
have had something to do with it. 

Concerning the stage coach picture, this 
is the first time it has ever been published, 
I understand from Johnny Baker. 
will let him tell his own story, for here is 
part of a letter he wrote me, enclosing the 
original picture: 


My Dear Mr. Thomas: 


Under separate cover I am sending you a pic- 
ture of Buffalo Bill and the old Deadwood stage- 
coach. This picture is a very rare one, and 
was taken in London, England, 1887. 

Besides Col. Cody, who is holding the ribbons, 
are the few original members of his original 





But I. 


Wild West Show, who were with him at that 
time, and who remained with him until their 
deaths, I being the only living member who 
started with the original show in Omaha in 
May, 1893, and continued with it until the 
Colonel’s death. 

Inside the coach is John M. Burke, who was 
general manager of the show, and Jule Keen, 
the treasurer. These two men were with Col. 
Cody in his first dramatic production in 1872. 
The man sitting on the back boot is old John 
Nelson, a squaw man, who married into the 
Sioux tribe. The boy on horse is old Nelson’s 
son, a halfbreed, and the one sitting beside Col. 
Cody is Johnny Baker (myself). 

This picture has never been published. I am 
glad to loan it to you, and hope you can use it. 
The other pictures you wish will be sent you 
as soon as I can lay my hands on them. I have 
all of those you mentioned, having had them 
taken for my own use. I will be glad to loan 
them to you, and in the event of my not locat- 
ing them in the next two days will have the 
relics taken out and re-photographed. 

Should you be in need of any actual dates 
or facts concerning Col. Cody, his Wild West 
Show, or even the history of this old Deadwood 
stagecoach, I have them and will be. glad to 
give you any data for your information, to use 


in any of your articles. 
JOHNNY BAKER. 





_ Alaska—Her Requirements and 


Possibilities 


An Alaskan sportsman touches on some interesting phases of the develop- 
ment of the territory’s most valuable asset—her game and fish 


(CONGRESS sure made a move in the right 
direction when it turned over to the 
Bureau of Biological Survey the administra- 
tion of the laws protecting the fast- 
disappearing and most valuable wild life of 
the great territory of Alaska. 

Politics have long since been eliminated 
from this branch of our government. 

Dr. E. W. Nelson, chief of the Bureau of 
Biological Survey, is thoroly familiar with 
the subject, American wild life. He not 
only possesses the technical knowledge, but 
the field training acquired thru many years 
of research work at the head of expeditions 
covering many remote sections of the earth. 
Several of these expeditions took the doctor 
to Alaska, one of which was as long ago as 
1877, when the Northland was truly wild and 
little known to white man. 

Many Alaskans appreciate the great value 

of the natural resources of this vast territory. 
We also appreciate the fact that the future 
prosperity of Alaska depends upon the 
preservation of the great industries so neces- 
sary to the opening up of her natural re- 
sources. During the period of the World 
War some of our most prolific salmon 
streams were nearly, if not completely, de- 
pleted, this being the result of the intensive 
fishing which was permitted. As Alaskans 
we hesitated to remonstrate at that time, 
fearing our patriotism might be assailed. 
Today we are experiencing the depression 
which was inevitable as an aftermath of the 
stupendous mistake of that period. 
_ Probably the wild life of Alaska is second 
in importance to the future prosperity of the 
territory only to that of her valuable 
fisheries. 

The development of the great mineral 
wealth of Alaska is not even in its infancy. 
One might with all truth say that the ground 
has not been scratched. But man cannot re- 
place or perpetuate the nation’s mineral 





Dr. W. H. Chase 


wealth. Centuries upon centuries may pass, 
but eventually this vast industry must be 
depleted. Nature alone must concentrate 
the elements which go to make up the com- 
binations necessary to produce ore deposits. 
Not so with our wild life. 

With the available wild and primeval 
areas in Alaska fit for no other purpose, 
there is and always will be adequate food to 
maintain many, many times the ndmber of 
game animals that exist in the Northland 
today. 


The value of these animals is not only to 
be considered by what their furs and meat 
may bring, but of far greater value is their 
tendency to attract people to Alaska. 

The big brown bear of Alaska, the largest 
carnivorous animal that exists upon the earth 
today, is an asset of inconceivable value. 
With the advent of each spring many tour- 
ists, scientists and ‘sportsmen journey to 
Alaska with the expressed purpose of pro- 
curing a specimen of this most desirable 
trophy of the sporting world. 

Many of these people represent capital, 
and not a few of them have become inter- 
ested in Alaskan enterprises. Many an old 
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WILD CARIBOU IN McKINLEY NATIONAL PARK, 


prospector has earned his winter’s grub-stake 
by guiding hunting parties, and the amount 
of money expended in wages to guides and 
packers, paid for boat hire and supplies, is 
very considerable. 

Only a few short years ago as many as 
100,000 caribou could be seen in the migra- 
tory herds which crossed the mighty Yukon 
River traveling from the barren Arctic 
slopes, where they are wont to graze during 
the summer months, to the vast and wooded 
southerly slopes of the Alaskan Range, 
where they may obtain food and protection 
during the rigors of winter. 

Within the past ten years these herds have 
been disturbed and killed off until it is 
doubtful if there remains 20,000 animals in 
the main herd. 

Unimak Island, adjacent to the Alaskan 
Peninsula, was made a game reserve a few 
years ago, that the barren land caribou, 
which inhabits that district, might be undis- 
turbed.and propagated, the intention being 
that the surplus would migrate to the main- 
land and increase or build up the herds 
which are becoming depleted as a result of 
destructive killing which is carried on each 
winter to provide bait for the fur hunters 
of that district. Fox, which are quite 
plentiful on the peninsula, are intensively 
hunted by both the white men and natives. 
Those who live in tH&t section and engage 
in the cod fish industry. generally procure 
their winter meat supply from the caribou 
herds, but what little. meat-they take is in- 
significant, and they should be permitted to 
take what they may require for this purpose. 

Recently two canneries have been estab- 
lished at the point. where the caribou were 
accustomed to swim across to the mainland, 
and as a result these ahimals on Unimak 
Island have crowded to the extreme west- 
ward énd of the island, where there is not 
sufficient food procurable, and: in the. spring 
of 1921 a number of dead animals were 
found along the beach, where they had died 
from starvation. This reservation should be 


extended to take in a portion of the main- 
land whereby the animals could pass back 
and forth without being disturbed. 

About five years ago some public-spirited 
citizens of the Prince William Sound district 
raised a fund locally to stock the islands of 
the sound with deer. According to the 
native tradition there was a time when this 
section was well stocked with these animals, 
but there is no evidence that a deer had 
been seen for at least one generation. With 
the available fund a man was dispatched to 
Southeastern Alaska to procure animals to 
stock the islands. A little later this fund 
was increased by an appropriation made by 
the Territorial Legislature. All told, about 
thirty-five animals were procured and re- 
leased on Hinchinbrook and Hawkins islands 
in Prince William Sound. These animals 
are now protected zealously by the residents 
of this section, and one of the first acts of 
the Biological Survey was to see that this 
stock should be protected in every way pos- 
sible. 

The number of deer has increased to the 
extent that it is not at all unusual to see 
them standing on the beaches, and a number 
pee been observed swimming to the main- 
and. 


At the next session of the Territorial. 


Legislature an effort will be made to pro- 
cure more funds with which to stock other 
islands along the coast. Many of these 
islands are free from wolves and other 
destructive animals which disturb deer on 
the mainland. A _ proportion of all the 
islands along the Alaskan Coast should be 
made reserves for the propagation and re- 
treat of wild life. This should prove a 
simple and effective means of preserving 
and perpetuating the different species. 

The moose is another animal that could 
be met with-in most any part of the terri- 
tory a few years ago. Today he is seidom 
seen except in protected areas such as the 
Kenai Peninsula and the McKinley National 
Park districts, where he is protected by law. 








ALASKA 


The moose is a habitat of the forest and 
swamp lands. Unlike other members of the 
deer tribe, he may be found wading around 
thru the water and lakes of the swamps in 
search of roots and sprouts which grow 
under water and which comprise the choicest 
articles of his diet. In fact, nearly all his 
subsistence is to be found in places which 
are of practically no value for any other 
purpose. 

The mountain goat inhabits the entire 
costal range of Alaska. Owing to the in- 
accessible retreats of his domain, this animal 
has been able to protect himself to date, 
but with the increase in population of 
Alaska, other than natural protection will be 
necessary to insure his existence. 

It is claimed by many that the eagles, 
which are very numerous in Alaska, are re- 
sponsible for the destruction of many of 
these animals. There is no question that 
this is true to a great extent. To determine 
just how far this destruction goes will re- 
quire investigation by those who are familiar 
with such subjects. 

Alaskan mountains include some of the 
most extensive and ideal mountain sheep 
ranges in the world. A few years ago the 
writer had the extreme pleasure of viewing 
a bunch of these beautiful animals, which 
numbered more than 1,200. There are still 
plenty of them to insure their future, but 
they must receive immediate attention or 
they will be numbered among the extinct 
species. With this article the writer in- 
cludes a photograph recently taken in the 
vicinity of the government railroad, showing 
the retreat of a market hunter with con- 
clusive evidence of the result of his efforts. 
How long will our fast-disappearing wild 
sheep continue with us under this con- 
dition? \ 

During the years when Russia was admin- 
istering the affairs of Alaska the territory’s 
great and foremost wealth was represented 
by the sea otter industry. Today one would 
consider himself mighty fortunate to observe 
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THIS SHOWS HOW THE MOUNTAIN SHEEP ARE 


a single sea otter in a year’s search along 
the once vast and highly populated rookeries 
which extended for nearly 2,000 miles along 
the Alaskan Coast. 

Alaska is a vast and most marvelous coun- 
try, an area more than a dozen times that 
of the state of New York, with a sparse 
population of only about 25,000 white peo- 
ple. But she has produced more than a 
hundred times the original price paid to 
Russia and the wealth she will add to the 
nation in the future is inconceivable. 

Alaska’s mineral wealth includes gold, 
copper, iron, silver, lead, tin, bismuth, anti- 
monia, asbestos and many other valuable 
minerals, besides untold quantities of coal 
and oil. Its great virgin forests include 
millions of acres of available pulp wood in 
addition to fir, spruce, hemlock, birch and 
other valuable woods such as are used in the 
arts. 

Some writers have questioned the agri- 
cultural possibilities of Alaska. To one who 
is conversant with all parts of the territory, 
there is no question as to the available areas 
for cattle and sheep raising. Alaska pos- 
sesses greater possibilities for this industry 
than any area under the American flag to- 
day. The great variety and nutritive ele- 
ments of its flora is unbelievable to one who 
has not seen with their own eyes. A few 
years ago the writer was in the field with a 


RAILROAD IN ALASKA 


naturalist of international note who recog- 
nized and classified twenty-eight different 
kinds of grasses in a single day. 

Many of the states experience much colder 
weather than the greater part of Alaska. It 
is a fact that in some sections the ther- 
mometer seldom, if ever, reaches the zero 
mark. Many beautiful gardens may be seen 
in the Alaskan towns, and her great variety 
of wild flowers is astounding to the tourist 
and stranger who comes. within her 
boundaries. 

There is no land on the face of the earth 
where one could live more cheaply than in 
Alaska, should he desire. 

Nearly every little stream contains many 
varieties of the finest of fish; berries grow 
in abundance most everywhere; untold mil- 
lions of shore birds make Alaska their home 
during the summer months, and the shores 
and beaches abound in clams, crabs and 
other shell fish. And should one be caught 
in the hills without food or gun, a short 
search in most sections will invariably dis- 
cover a fat, juicy porcupine which may be 
killed with a club, and it is not at all un- 
usual for one to kill a blue grouse or fool 
hen with a rock or stick. During the sum- 
mer’ months one may catch salmon in the 
shallow streams with the hands without any 
fishing paraphernalia. 

In order to preserve and perpetuate the 


BEING DESTROYED BY MARKET HUNTERS ALONG THE GOVERNMENT 


wild life of Alaska the most -essential move 
at this time is an appeal to the individual. 
The present administration at Washington 
has shown an inclination to heal and obliter- 
ate the ills of Alaska. 

President Harding, Secretary Fall, Gov- 
ernor Bone and the heads of the many 
bureaus that function thru representatives in 
Alaska have encouraged and awakened the 
pioneer Alaskans from the apathy of the 
past, and we are earnestly looking forward 
to the future with more optimism than has 
prevailed for many years. 

Alaska’s delegate to Congress, Dan Suther- 
land, is a. very capable and earnest worker. 
He has the interest of the territory at heart. 
His efforts command the respect and support 
of every true Alaskan. But the delegate 
from Alaska is a very small frog in a big 
pond, without even the right to speak from 
the floor of Congress, except by special 
privilege. 

Alaska has many good and staunch friends 
in Congress and the Senate. Likewise she 
has many enemies who would stop at nothing 
to exploit her valuable resources. 

Again, we thank you, Uncle Samuel, for 
placing the administration of one of Alaska’s 
most important and valuable assets in the 
hands of one who is so well fitted to insure 
their future. 
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THE ELK PROBLEM 





Preservation of Wyoming Elk 
a Matter of Winter Range 


Frank M. Hansen 


ODAY the elk is found exclusively in the mountains. 

: There is a strong reason for this. Deprived of their 
natural range, they are forced up to the same altitude in- 
habited by the mountain sheep. Years ago they used to 
frequent the desert and valleys, but they have been gradually 
forced back until only the broken foothills remain. Ranches 
hem them in one one side 


familiar as the elk should require further study, but such is 
always the case with any subject or situation until it is suc- 
cessfully dealt with. 

Feeding the elk is commendable, but in direct opposition 
to the plan of maintaining them as a game animal. Winter 
feeding will have a tendency to domesticate them, with the 
result that they will lose 





and mountain peaks on the 
other; domestic stock over- 
run their range. is is 
the prime reason for the 
rapid decrease in the elk 
herds. The long, hard 
winters find them gathered 
on the wind-swept ridges. 
Snow falls deeper and 
deeper until all vegetation 
is covered and they are 
compelled to subsist on 
weeds, willows and the 
bark and small branches 
of the  quaking-aspen. 
Hundreds die each winter 
under these conditions. 
For years the elk win- 
tering in the Jackson’s 
Hole country have raided 
the haystacks of the ranch- 
ers. This incurred the 
enmity of the settlers, 
altho many elk were fed 
thru the kindheartedness 
of these mountaineers. 
Then the government feed- 
ing ranches were estab- 
lished, and this marked 
another -stage unfavorable 
to the elk. Being easily 
domesticated, the elk 
swarmed to the Hole every 











their inherent fear of man. 
After several years of feed- 
ing, the elk will follow the 
habits of the range cattle 
and drift toward their win- 
ter quarters at the ap- 
proach of cold weather. 
They lose their natural 
habit of rustling, and as it 
is desired to keep them in 
their wild state for hunt- 
ing purposes, it will be 
seen that the feeding plan 
is impracticable. 

With the partial domes- 
tication of the elk it would 
be almost as thrilling to 
hunt them as it would be 
to sneak up on a range 
cow. I say almost, for the 
reason that in many in- 
stances elk will not be- 
come frightened at the 
sight of a person afoot, 
whereas range cattle will 
nearly always snort and 
dash wildly out of sight. 

If the hunting of elk 
should be prohibited, they 
would be looked upon as 
a public liability. Con- 
sidering the rate of in- 
crease among the elk, it is 








winter, with the result that 
the limited amount of feed 
was soon gone and thous- 
ands died from starvation, being unable to get back to the 
high points kept bare by the wind. 

On the west bank of Snake River, about five miles below 
where Hoback River empties in, a strip of giant firs grow. 
Scattered along this narrow belt can be seen the dried-up 
carcasses of elk that starved there the same winter. 

Few elk winter in the Hoback Basin district owing to the 
lure of the feeding ranch in Jackson’s Hole. Hoback Basin, 
it is safe to say, owing to its being sheltered from all sides 
by mountain ranges, is better suited for winter range than 
a large per cent of Northwestern Wyoming. As late as 1918 
bands of elk numbering from 100 to 500 could be seen win- 
tering on the long, bare ridges. They have gradually dis- 
appeared until now only a few stragglers are found here and 
there. Altho no elk have ever been known to starve to death 
in Hoback Basin, it is far from being a winter range. In 
the winter of 1920-1921 two trappers discovered a lone cow 
elk in a bunch of quaking-aspen on Shoal Creek. She had 
been closed in, and was living on the bark and small 
branches. These were chewed off as high as she could reach. 
With much patience and labor she was driven down into the 
creek bed, where the banks had begun to bare up, and by 
feeding on the narrow strips of dead grass was able to sur- 
vive the remainder of the winter. 

The problem of formulating some successful plan for the 
preservation of the elk has occupied many able minds. The 
question is still unsolved, and from all indications it is not 
liable to be for some time. 

The first step when it is desired to render assistance to 
any of the wild animals is to study its habits. To the casual 
reader it will probably seem absurd that an animal as 


Note:—A sad, but true, picture our correspondent draws. 


ELK BREAKING TRAIL ON PRESENT WINTER RANGE 


not necessary to prohibit 
hunting: What is neces- 
sary is to stop the present 
annual toll. With this accomplished, the future of the elk 
is assured. Many plans have been discussed to bring about. 
Each has been a distinct failure, and at present no one seems 
to know what he dares do lest it work.a hardship on the 
object of his charity. 

As mentioned earlier, it is always necessary to study the 
habits of an animal in order to ascertain the proper methods 
to employ in preventing its extinction. Investigation shows 
that elk require the lower country in order to exist during 
the long, severe winters of the West. This in itself offers a 
clue on which to work. 

Any method will incur heavy expenditures, but it seems 
that a method which will successfully preserve the elk and 
still maintain them in their natural state should be worth 
considering 

Elk will thrive on feed unsuitable for domestic stock. 
In places where cattle would starve during the long winters, 
elk would live and stay fat. Why, then, would it not be 
advisable to set aside an area sufficient for the: present elk 
herds to which they could emigrate each fall, thereby mini- 
mizing the danger of starvation? Beyond doubt—if the con- 
ditions formerly favorable to the elk were restored—they 
would be equally favorable now. It seems that there must 
be some section of Wyoming containing sufficient all-year 
range that could be spared for the elk. With the present 
desire for their preservation, it is certain that money will be 
spent continuously in trying to save them. 

- The rapid decrease of the elk makes the question of vital 
importance, and unless some step is taken to set aside suit- 
able range, it will be but a few years until meeting this 
animal in its natural habitat will be a thing of the past. 


The feeding of the elk as a temporary means to save them is all right, 


but no sane or sensible man would ever repair a leaky spigot, except for the purpose of stopping the leak long enough to allow him 


to get a new spigot. 


hope these lines will fall under the eye of some Senator or Congressman who will stop the long-suffering elk situation 


Let us, as business men, look at the elk problem in the same manner we would view a business  biageoor a We 


y putting thru 


a $1,000,000 appropriation, sufficient to buy up the land-owners in Jackson’s Hole, and thereby create a preserve for these animals which 
will place a halo of renown on the head of the man fathering the scheme; which will preserve this wonderful herd to posterity, and 


which will shed honor and glory on our nation.—Editor. 
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Fishing in Florida—Tarpon to Tadpoles 


THE two great impulses which move tour- 

ists are climate and angling. More peo- 
ple go to Florida in winter to angle than 
go for climate and oranges. More people 
go to the mountains and lakes during sum- 
mer to fish than go there for cool climate. 
Hotel people will affirm this assertion; but 
where to fish, when to fish and how to fish 
are the problems which confront the tourist 
who anticipates a Florida fishing trip. If you 
expect to be in Florida during November, 
December, January and February to do your 
fishing, you must prepare for great dis- 
appointments unless you have an ocean- 
going motorboat capable of going out to 
King Fish Banks, at Palm Beach or Miami, 
or to Grouper Banks, off St. Petersburg or 
Clearwater. 

The greatest school of king mackerel that 
has been seen within the last forty years 
suddenly appeared two miles from shore on 
the inside edge of The Gulf Stream at Palm 
Beach last January. The school was over 
twelve miles long and from one to two miles 
wide. The king mackerel is a_ beautiful, 
edible game fish, varying in size from 3 to 30 
pounds. When real hungry he will strike a 
yoon or squid—but he did not strike them for us last winter, 
utho I gave them a good try-out. We had to buy the white 
mullet bellies at the fish house until we got started; then we 
sed kingfish bellies on two big 12-0 hooks hooked in a tangent and 
covered with white fish belly, and trolled thru the water on 200 feet 
of trot-line twine with two pounds of lead twenty feet ahead of our 
hooks. Your bait must sink twenty to thirty feet; therefore if your 
boat goes too fast, the bait rises and you miss the school. If you 
stop, your bait sinks and the mackerel won’t strike—you must make 
two to three miles per hour speed, and they follow you like a gang 
of wolves, snapping and fighting over that white fish belly. The long 
line must be pulled in very quickly when one is hooked, or a shark 
will cut off the disabled fish. 

We saw a few men fishing with big double multiplying reels 
(a quadruple reel won’t do) in salt water, but the professional com- 
mercial fisherman, pulling in his long line by hand, caught three 
times what the reel fishers did. There were from 50 to 200 motor- 
boats fishing over this great school every time we went out, and 
their catches ran from 25 to 300 mackerel per boat, many of which 
‘shed as much as 15 to 18 pounds each. This is by far the best 
vinter fishing you will find anywhere on the coast of Florida. 
However, off the west coast in the latitude 
of Sarasota, Fort Meyers or St. Petersburg 
we have fished for groupers fifteen to 
eighteen miles from shore and have caught 
as many as twenty-two big brown groupers 
in no more than two hours, but they bite best 
on sardines and the sardine minnows. Don’t 
come north out of the Gulf until about 
March Ist. Don’t take your wooden min- 
nows, tin spinners or any other fresh-water 
lure expecting to catch bass or fresh-water 
trout in the interior lakes of Florida in the 
winter time. There may be some sporadic 
instances where some “last of the Mohicans” 
still swim the lonely and silent waters of 
the Florida lakes, but for the greater part 
the lakes are seined silent. They have fish 
laws down there which are obeyed only 
insofar as mullet are concerned. No one 
cares to preserve the game (lake) fish. The 
biggest man in town is he who has the 
longest seine. 

For the winter tourist who fears the waters 
of the Atlantic and the boiling surf at the 
passes, or who does not own a motorboat, 
or does not wish to incur the expense of a 
guide boat on King Fish Banks (or about 
$5 per day each for three men to the boat), 
the numerous bridges over Indian River and 
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TOP—CAUGHT IN THE ATLANTIC AT PALM BEACH 


The fishing party and thirteen kingfish weighing 3 to 8 pounds each. Reading left to right: - 
‘dcr Ae eymer, ¥ ‘P. Rowe and C. R. Lasher Lake Worth afford opportunity for some 
CENTER—SOME KINGFISH sport if the matter is handled intelligently. 
Caught by the author at Palm Beach in the Atlantic. Weight, 5 to 10 pounds. A negro boy was The big ocean piers at Miami and Palm 
asked to pose to show comparative size Beach reach many hundreds of feet into the 
BOTTOM—THE AUTHOR WITH FIFTEEN GROUPERS ccean. At the latter place every week day 


Weight, 2 to 8 pounds. Caught ten miles in Gulf in January and February large numbers of 
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tourists gather on the ocean pier. The 
charge is but 10 cents per day to fish from 
this pier. As the tide starts to rise, the 
whiting, a very fine-flavored fish, follow it 
up the beach to catch “sand fleas.” Hun- 
dreds of whiting and “spots” can be seen 
searching for this juicy bait in the roll of 
the surf. The novice here has equal luck 
with the expert. Shrimp is the favorite 
bait. A 200-yard reel and any old rod—but 
a good 18-thread line, as you occasionally 
get a pompano, and you don’t wish to lose 
the “best fish that swims.” Even in Florida 
he sells for 40 cents per pound. You will 
always catch something from this pier. 

Where is the tourist who has not caught 
a sheep-head, that hard-mouthed convict with 
his black-and-white stripes?—the only fish 
that can be seen from any pier or bridge in 
Florida, carefully swimming around every 
post, pier and bulkhead, looking for barna- 
cles which encrust them. The tourists all 
fish for sheep-head with the ordinary bait— 
minnows, shrimp, fiddlers, etc. Don’t do it 
any more, friends. I learned the secret of 
an old negro’s success last winter on the 
bridge at St. Augustine. He had six big 
fellows—sheep-head that weighed 4 to 6 
pounds each. I fishing with shrimp had 
caught and thrown back over twenty-five 
worthless catfish. Then I saw him bait his 
hook with a cluster of barnacles about the 
size of a quarter. He had pulled them from 
a post near the beach. Barnacles, the 
natural bait of the sheep-head, never fail to 
get the bacon. 

Did you say speckled trout? Quite 
natural, every Northern angler expects to 
catch trout in Florida; but remember, trout 


leave Florida in winter and stay in the Gulf — 


stream-straits off Cuba and in the waters of 
the Caribbean Sea during the cold months. 
Of course, a number of deserters stay in 
Indian River, Lake Worth and the coastal 
shallows of the west coast, where they stay 
over winter in the deepest holes they can 
_ find; but no novice is going to catch one of 
those sly fellows. 

One cold morning at Punta Gorda a big 
school of. speckled trout had. gone into a 
long, deep hole from which sand had been 
dredged to build a wall, The deep, warm 
water had attracted a lot of minnows as well 
as the trout. A few expert casters with min- 
nows soon caught nearly 1,000 trout from 
this hole, but this was the exception. Also 
a few old fishers on Indian River know 
where a few trout stay in winter, but they 
won’t take a tourist to them, and you will 
catch very few sheep-head, whiting and king 
fish until about March lst, when the warm 
Florida water lures the great trout army 


back to the coastal shallows of the Florida . 


Coast. Then the water teems with them, 
reaching the Thousand Isles first. In a 
short time they are at Captiva Isle, Sanibel 
Isle, Boca Grande and on up _ toward 
Panama City. Before this trout army 
reached us at Captiva we were fishing for 
the deserters who remained over winter. 
They were sly, and we had to troll with long 
lines and use the most fascinating shrimp 
we could find to get even casual atténtion 
from these old fellows—“the deserters.” 
They would not bite mullet belly or strike 
at a spinner, and even a live minnow went 
begging. But about March 10th the great 
hungry trout army from the South Seas ar- 
rived in Pine Island Sound. No more troll- 
ing, no more shrimp or live minnows. We 
rowed out half a mile to the edge of a bar 
on a 6-foot channel, cut up the three mullet, 
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long pieces, short pieces, heads or tails—all 
is real bait now—cast out and reeled in 
until our arm was tired. Trout, trout every- 
where. We had no time to think—the water 
was just swarming with trout. We were at 
the right place at the right time, and any 
bait was the right bait—for the good old 
fishing time had come. All during April, 
May and June and the last half of March 
this experience could be repeated any day 
or all of them. 

Here on Captiva Isle is where Roosevelt 
caught his big devil fish. Here is where 
the private ships used to slip into Pine 
Island Sound thru Blind Pass and cache 
their booty and remain safe from pursuing 
Spanish war vessels. Here in Captiva Pass 
and Boca Grande Pass is the home of the 
tarpon. There is more tarpon in these 
waters than anywhere else on earth. I was 
surprised to learn that men, and even 
women, come from Europe and every state 
in the Union to these waters to fish for tar- 
pon in June. The natives down there call 
these people their “nut crop,” as they think 
no one except a “nut” would fish for tarpon. 
“He is not fit to eat, and anyone who would 
tie a sucking calf with a rope could have 
the same acrobatic stunts,” they say. 

There are taxidermist specialists at Fort 
Myers and Boca Grande where you can get 
your silver king mounted for $8 per foot. 
The tarpon weigh from 10 to 100 pounds. 
Strange, there are no small ones in these 
waters. The lower half of each scale is a 
silver enamel—different from any other fish. 
His appetite is as capricious as that of any 
dyspeptic—one day he strikes at a small 
mullet, the next he will bite a soft-shell crab 
only. Maybe the next he strikes shrimp or 
a spoon, so you have to carry a regular com- 
missary when you fish for tarpon. His nose 
is turned up like a bulldog’s, and it is as 
hard as iron. It takes a big, sharp hook to 
catch and hold him and a 30-thread Cutty- 
hunk line on a big 200-yard Meisselbach or 
Vom Hofe reel on a short, heavy rod. Any 
two ordinary men in a rowboat near any of 
these passes can catch as many tarpon as 
the professional with his guide in a big, 
expensive motorboat. Money doesn’t catch 
tarpon. It requires only a good line and 
hook, the right bait and enough sense to 
handle your reel—with an aid to gaff him. 

At Ft. Pierce I was using a small sailboat, 
trolling with a piece of pork rind dyed red. 
Hundreds of pelicans were soaring overhead, 
and when they sighted a fish they would 
clasp their wings flat against their sides and 
drop, “beak downward” like a thunderbolt 
onto their prey. I was holding my line out 
150 or 200 feet behind the boat, the wind 
moving. my sail at about four miles, when 
an enormous pelican dropped on my pork 
rind, swimming about’ two feet below the 
surface. He swallowed bait, hooks and all 
into his capacious maw, raised up and flew 
away with my reel, screaming. I let go my 
sheet rope and gave my whole attention to 
my “big strike.” A rough sea threatened to 
engulf me, and the big bird overhead was 
doing his best to tow me out into the At- 
lantic, when I finally got him reeled into 
the boat. I don’t know which was the most 
scared, the pelican or myself. He was as 


large as a turkey gobbler, and we had quite 
a fight until I got him down and sat on him, 
ran a stick down his throat and .recovered 
my fishing tackle and bait. If you fish at 
Fort Pierce watch the sky, and don’t troll 
for pelican. 

Edible fish are in a losing conflict in 


coast. 


Florida. They are on the road to the vanish- 
ing point. When you read that a mullett 
produces 11,000 eggs on an average at each 
spawning, trout 8,000 eggs at each spawn- 
ing, and other fish in proportion, and that 
every one of these eggs, if not molested, 
will produce a fish, you think the arith. 
metical progression of this reproduction 
would soon fill the ocean. But when you 
consider the enemies of fish, you wonder 
there is one left. Every bay, sound, channel 
or pass on Florida coastal waters has its 
quota of mercantile fishermen with their 
miles and miles of nets. Every port on 
Florida coasts ships its carloads of fish 
daily during the spring months. True, most 
of these fish are mullet, a fish that does not 
bite any hook, but when they net mullet 
they also catch trout, sheep-head, red fish, 
snapper, pompano, etc. All these go into 
the specious maw of the commercial fish 
company. 

Two years ago a company of “fish hogs” 
planned to catch all the fish on the west 
They went beyond the three-mile 
limit of our government control, and across 
the channel of the greatest fishing waters 
they built a gigantic trap. The wing sides 
were three miles long, pilmg being driven 
with steamboats and pile drivers in water 
forty feet deep. The ocean mouth of this 
trap was one and a half miles wide. Its 
wings came to an apex where a great pound, 
or trap, held the imprisoned fish. This net 
cost its owners over $75,000. The first night 
between forty and fifty tons of fish were taken 
out. The next day the sharks stormed the 
trap and tore many large holes in it. Then 
a large mesh wire netting was used to keep 
out the sharks, and they continued to take 
out from ten to twenty tons daily—until the 
great October, 1921, storm thru kind Provi- 
dence destroyed and wiped out the whole 
business. This trap shows the “sportsman- 


ship” spirit of the commercial fisher, and 


he is the same everywhere you find him. 

Another big enemy to Florida fish is the 
great increase in the number of porpoises 
there. A full-grown porpoise will consume 
a barrel of fish daily. There is not an acre 
of Florida coastal water that is not combed 
daily by porpoises. He could be easily 
killed with a rifle, as he comes up out of 
the water every minute to blow, but for 
some reason no one is allowed to shoot at 
them. ‘ 

The porpoise produces his young as ani- 
mals do. He is warm-blooded and very 
thick-skinned. Had Roosevelt lived, Mr. 
Porpoise would likely be nearly extinct by 
this time, as he had planned to put a com- 
mercial value on him for his skin. 

Every coastal town in Florida has its fish 
company, sometimes several of them. These 
wealthy fish companies, I am told, maintain 
a legislative lobby at their capital, where 
favorable laws to their liking are sponsored, 
and their influence, I understand, is rapidly 
exterminating the fish. 

Quail shooting in Florida during the open 
season is excellent. Quail cannot be com- 
mercialized like fish. The impenetrable fast- 
ness of the vast plain of palmetto furnishes 
the quail with a safe cover, and whole coveys 
cannot be killed by pot hunters. The ducks 
and geese are almost gone, and we shall 
soon see them only in flights of imagination, 
whither have gone the pigeon, the prairie- 
chicken, the deer and the buffalo. 

Metropolis, Ill. 
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Silver From the Silver 
Fox 
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Russell Arden Bankson 


ANY are the tales of romance and adventure woven about the 
‘Y silver fox. Back to the days of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
with its intrepid hunters who pushed ever onward into the wildest 
of the wilderness, and even before them, to the days of the wild 
indians, whose bravest braves dared the wrath of their enemies for 
the sake of the black, silver-tipped pelt of the silver fox, the timid 
little creature has had to fight for his existence. 

Hunters have braved the terrors of a Northern winter and the 
stark loneliness of the great mountains that they might pit their cun- 
ning against that of the creature with the priceless fur, and they have 
been well content to come ‘out again to civilization carrying one 





such pelt. 


For generations queens and princesses and lesser royalty, not to 
count the American women of wealth and refinement, have demanded 
that the soft, beautiful folds of the silver fox adorn them. Their 
Hunters have hunted harder and farther 


demand has been insistent. 
that their demands might be supplied. They 
have exterminated the silver fox from many 
of his native haunts, and they have driven 
him from others of his haunts. 

And as his numbers lessened, while he 
fought the battle for existence, the value of 
his pelt mounted. From dollars it mounted 
into hundreds of dollars, and from hundreds 
of dollars the prices mounted into the thous- 
ands. Milady must have her silver fox furs! 

But there came a time when silver foxes 
were not to be had in sufficient numbers to 
fill the demand, even at prices which were 
far beyond the wildest dream of the pioneer 
trappers. The silver fox was.standing at the 
door of his last retreat, and, like the buffalo, 
was only the tattered remnant of his once 
proud species. 

Then someone had an inspiration. He 
trapped silver fox, but he did not kill them. 
He put them in pens and began to raise 
them—scientifically. They flourished under 
the kindly touch of civilization, and many 
men turned from slaughter to propagation. 

Silver fox farms started up here and there 
and everywhere, and today, with the prices 
of pelts still running into fabulous prices, 
the silver fox is assured that his species 
shall not be erased from the earth. 

While there are several strains of silver 
fox, there are three which dominate. They 
are the Prince Edward Island foxes, the 
Alaskan silvers and the Ontario silvers. 

Many breeders maintain that the Prince 
Edward Island silver fox is a higher grade 
silver than other strains of the silver, tho 
raisers of the other strains dispute this, 
maintaining that the Alaskan and Ontario 
strains are just as pure and just as valuable. 














In the United States registered silvers are 
valued at prices ranging from $1,000 to 
$3,500, according to the age and the perfec- 
tion of the animal. These prices are for 
breed animals, the pelt selling for consider- 
able less than that on the fur market, tho 
raw pelts of extra fine specimens are bring- 
ing up to $2,000. The price of a brood ani- 
mal, as well as that of a pelt, depends to a 
large extent upon the size of the brush; 
the larger the brush and the more perfect 
the white tip at the end, the better the price. 

The unregistered, or Alaskan and Ontario 
strains, range in prices from $500 to $1,200 
each, according to the age and perfection 
of the animal, tho dealers in these strains 
declare they are as pure blood as the Prince 
Edward Island animals. 

On Prince Edward Island are located the 
greatest fox farms of the world, and other 
parts of Canada also have large ones, but 
in recent years the industry has been spread- 
ing feverishly over the United States, es- 
pecially thru the northern section, which has 
been found more climatically adaptable to 
the raising of foxes. 

For the most part the raisers in the United 
States are dealing in them in a small way, 
maintaining anywhere from a pair to a 
dozen pairs, and are slowly building up 
packs from these. 

In view of this a recent venture just get- 
ting under way in the state of Washington 
is worthy of special note. In that state 
there is now being built the largest silver 
fox farm in the West. Everett M. Robinson, 
a fox breeder of experience, is at the head 
of the firm, which is known as the United 





A $8,500 PRINCE EDWARD ISLE REGISTERED SILVER FOX 


States Silver Fox Farm, and he has invested 
$100,000 in 100 three and four-month-old 
pups, each registered and selected stock 
direct from Prince Edward Island, where he 
went and selecied them himself. 

In addition to the outlay for animals, Mr. 
Robinson has invested another $25,000 in 
the construction of a farm. Here he has 
purchased twenty acres of land, and is now 
constructing one of the most modern and 
up-to-date fox farms in the world, 

When completed, within the next few 
months, the farm will be as nearly a repro- 
duction of the wilderness haunts of the fox 
as possible, all enclosed with stout wire. 
The pens will be built in a great circle 
about a central tower, where a keeper will 
be on guard night and day. The whole farm 
willbe wired for electric lights, which may 
be operated by the keeper in the tower, thus 
doubling the protection of the animals from 
prowling dogs or thieves who might get past 
the high barrier fences which will surround 
the whole farm. Running water, caves, 
brush and other attractions will make life 
comfortable for the little animals. 

The 100 foxes above mentioned were 
brought in a special express car, ahead of 
the time Mr. Robinson desired them, be- 
cause of a proposed tariff on silver foxes of 
$350 each which is soon to go in effect. By 
hurrying them across from Canada a tariff 
of some $35,000 was saved. 

While there are other big fox farms in 
the United States, this one, as soon as com- 
pleted, will be one of the largest and most 
complete. At present the company is en- 
gaged only in propagation. 
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THIRTY POUNDS OF MEAT WORTH $3,000 
Or, more accurately, thirty pounds of meat. wrapped ie in $3,000 worth of fur. — are three of the four-monthe- old Prince Edward Island 
{3} 


xes recently arrived at the U. 


. Silver Fox Farm 


- site. 
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Mr. AMERICAN SPORTSMAN: ; 

May I not ask for a minute of your personal attention? 
(I hope every man under whose eye this little message falls 
will consider it as addressed individually to himself—for it 
is the only way I have of getting an audience with all my 
readers at once.) 

You and I have stalked these hills, waded the streams 
and ploughed thru the snows of this land for many years. 
We have each had our varied hunting successes, our dismal 
failures and our worrisome heartaches while in the open. 
We have each seen one of the noblest heritages that God 
had given us—our game and fish—going thru that slow but 
sure process which has but one end—destruction. Not- 
withstanding the oft-repeated statement of the optimistic 
game commissioner that “The game is holding its own,” 
we know different. Year by year we have seen our deer 
driven farther and farther back into his sanctuary by the 
encroaching ranchmen; every winter we have seen our 
noble elk starved by snow and cold and murdered by that 
relentless. enemy who awaits the storm ravages that his 
blood-thirsty passion may be satisfied with—not one animal, 
but in some cases dozens, which are hauled home for winter 
meat; we have seen our doughty little friend, the antelope, 
surrounded on all sides by barbed entanglements, auto 
roads and the gluttonous pirates, slowly fade from the 
prairie panorama (for he is next of his cousins to go for- 
ever) ; and we have seen, thru ignorance, superstition and 
fear, another innocent. animal of our wilderness, the bear, 
almost wiped from the landscape—trapped, scourged, 
hounded, bountied and hunted until some day in the near 
future we shall awake to find him—the gamiest, most- 
sought-for and the fairest fighter of all our fauna—a mem- 
ory only. 

You and I have seen all these things, and now I’m 
going to ask you: 

Have you done anything to stop this carnival of 
slaughter and destruction? Have you gone before your 
state assembly, or written your representatives, when a 
dangerous measure threatened the life of your precious 
game? Have you listened to the “game-hog” bully openly 
boast of his piratical acts without remonstrance? Have 
you béen deaf to the entreaty of your friends to join a 
game association for the purpose of combating these evils? 
Have you shouldered your share of the financial and active 
responsibility connected with game protection? In other 
words, have you been a patriot in the cause, or a slacker? 


Friend, it’s so easy to: be a slacker in certain causes. 
The daily grind of earning that filthy dollar so enmeshes 
us that, if. you have been a derelict in that one respect, 
[I am willing to forgive. But if you have allowed all these 
things that I have mentioned to appear and take root, then 
you owe it to your country, to civilization and to your 
children to arise and act at once—to demand that recog- 

. nition in our legislatures which we, as sportsmen, are en- 
titled to. (The assemblies in most all our states, you know, 
meet this winter.) 


None of us profess to be super-men—therefore tackling 
all these reforms at once would be too much—and not ac- 
complish as much as if we center our attention on one at 
a time. 
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This year Outdoor Life is going to continue its old fight 
for the bear. By this I don’t want to infer that the deer, 
the elk, the antelope, the ducks and the other game are 
going to be side-tracked—but, rather, that our efforts are 
going to be bent this winter toward effecting better pro- 
tection to the most misunderstood, the most highly prized 
as a trophy, the most maligned and misrepresented game 
animal on this continent. We are going to try to turn 
superstition into appreciation; awe into admiration, and a 
trap with teeth in it into a law with teeth in it. 


We want the valuable hide that adorns this majestic 
creature to be taken in the right way—by powder and shot 
in a prescribed open season, just like our other game ani- 
mals are taken—not in a steel trap producing pain and 
causing the victim to languish in agony for days and even 
weeks at a time. 

We want the hide of each bear that is killed in the 
United States to bring a revenue to the state of not less 
than $500 (for bears on the average are not hunted and 
killed for less than that), instead of the odious price of 
$25 or $30, which is about the average figure netted by 
trappers now for bear skins. , 

We want to either stop the use of dogs in the pursuit 
of bears or else cut down the number allowed to such a 
figure that the bear will stand some show for his life, and 
other game will not be harassed. 

We want to encourage, rather than discourage, bear life 
in the game fields. 

We want that atrocious torturer, the steel bear trap, te 
be forever removed from our wilderness. 

We want to see bears killed by sportsmen, only during 
an open season, this season to be regulated by the various 
states in accordance with climatic and other sane con- 
ditions—but under no consideration during the months of 
July and August, when their fur is no good. 

We want to see bears taken only in sensible numbers— 
two blacks and one grizzly in a year is plenty for any 
sportsman, 

For twenty years I have been fighting thru Outdoor Life 
for bear protection. In 1914, after consulting many legal 
and natural history authorities, I drew up a bear bill that 
has been introduced in many states. It has had a rather 
checkered career, having passed the California Assembly 
once, but was vetoed by the then Governor Johnson; it has 
passed either the lower or the upper house of several 
Western states, only to meet defeat on the opposite side; 
it has been copied from, cut up and rehashed into measures 
that in some form or other now adorn some of our statute 
books; and, the best of all, it has met with the hearty 
approval of sportsmen everywhere. 

Outdoor Life has plenty of bear literature that will be 
gladly sent to any sportsmen or sportsmen’s organizations 
that are willing this year to enlist in the cause. 

Preaching bear protection should not be a difficult task, 
for these animals are naturally herbivorous and only car- 
nivorous when driven to meat eating thru extreme hunger. 
The berries, the nuts, the grasses and similar articles of 
diet constitute the food of bears: Grass, for: instance, is 
usually the first thing they eat on emerging from their dens 
in the spring. 
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Bears are frequently blamed for the depredations of 
mountain lions, Canada lynxes, bobcats and even wolves. 
The latter animals—all of which are strictly carnivorous— 
often kill stock and game and, having done so, leave it 
covered or partly so, and along comes a hungry bear and 
eats it up. Next comes the sportsman or the stockman and, 
failing to detect the soft imprint of the carnivorous culprit, 
but seeing the plain tracks of the bear, wrongfully places 
the blame on his head. 

As I have before stated, when the grizzly bear shall have 
passed—and he is found in such lamentably small numbers 
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now that his exit from our mountains is but a question of 
years—there shall have disappeared from our mountains one 
of the sublimest specimens of animal life that exalts the 
Western wilderness. As a sporting trophy, his hide stands 
at the top of the list of American wild animals—one which 
sportsmen from all over the world have come here to secure. 
Nowhere else in the world can the grizzly bear be found 
except in Western North America, and we as sportsmen and 
naturalists should see to it that his demise is not hastened 
and that his life shall be preserved to posterity. 
J. A. McGume. 












OUR BEAR BILL 


AN ACT 
TO PROTECT BEARS, AND FORBIDDING THE USE OF STEEL TRAPS, ETC., IN THEIR 
PURSUIT 


U 
BE IT ENACTED BY THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE STATE, OF 


No person shall at any time of the year take any kind of bear with a steel trap, or set, for the pur- 
pose of trapping any animal whatsoever, any steel trap larger than what is generally known and designated 
as a No. 4 Newhouse, and no person shall at any time of the year set a deadfall, snare or pen for the 
peepee of trapping or capturing any kind of species of bears whatsoever. Anyone found in possession of 
such a trap, deadfall, snare or pen outside the corporate limits of any city or town of this state at any time 
of year, or who shall have set or assisted in the setting of such a trap, deadfall, snare or pen for the purpose 
of trapping or capturing bears, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and fined in accordance with the provisions 
of this act; with the exception that the State Game Warden or any of his authorized deputies may, at any 
time of year, trap or kill with firearms bears known to have killed stock, using any kind of a trap whatso- 
ever; the same authority to trap and kill stock-killing bears is also extended to the Chief of the U. S. 
Biological Survey or any of his authorized deputies. 

No person shall, during the months of July.and August of any year, take, pursue, wound or kill any 
kind of bear in any manner whatsoever, with these and above named exceptions: That for the purpose of 
propagating and holding in any public park or zoological enclosure, or for the purpose of killing for the use 
of any public museum, the State Game Commissioner may, at his discretion, issue permits for the taking of 
such animals at any time of the year. 

’ No person shall take or kill during the open season on bears more than two of the kind commonly 
known as black, brown or cinnamon bears, nor more than one grizzly bear, with the following exception: 
In addition to the above number, cubs under one year old, which have been following a mother that has 
been killed, may be taken, but they must be captured alive and their lives preserved if possible. The killin 
of cubs of any species under one year old is forbidden. Possession during the closed season of any part o 
such animal shall be prima facie evidence of guilt. 

Any person who violates any of the provisions of this act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be 
liable to a fine of not more than $200 nor less than $50 for each offense, or to imprisonment for not more 
than sixty days, or both, at the discretion of the court. 

















This bill has been prepared after the exchange of much correspondence with America’s leading sports- 
men and naturalists. In its present text it is not meant to entirely conform to the needs of all states, but 
is intended to include the most vital general provisions necessary for bear protection in the United States, 
with the idea of changing the seasons, bag, etc., to conform to the requirements of any of the several states. 
We consider the bill an ideal one for the states of Colorado or Wyoming, for example. Volunteers are 
needed who are willing to assume the work of introducing this bill into the assemblies of the states which 
meet this winter. Game associations and prominent sportsmen can do a great work in this campaign. 
Write —_ A. McGuire; editor Outdoor Life, Denver, Colo., if further particulars than those set forth are 
required. 
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Will be glad to hear from you if you like this department, and glad to have your kicks if you don’t.—El Comancho. 





When Company Came 


AMONG the pioneers of the West, “visit- 
ing” was a fine art that was perfected 
by the women folks. 

Neighbors were few and far between, dis- 
tances were great compared to now, trans- 
portation was slow and cumbersome, and 
there was always much work to be done, so 
“going visiting” meant a lot more than just 
“going.” 

All the real, worth-while visiting was done 
in the fall usually, and days of planning, 
letter writing, work and scheming of one 
kind and another were devoted to the idea 
of using a few days, a week or a month in 
the fall for visiting purposes, the time 
usually depending on how great the distance 
to be covered, how numerous the relatives 
and friends to be seen and how complicated 
one’s own state of civilization as measured 
in possession of ‘stock and work to be done 
before snow came. 

Nearly everybody lived on his own farm 
or “claim,” and everything was in the stage 
of creative building, from the crude houses 
and barns to wire fences and herds of do- 
mestic animals. 

I don’t remember when barbed wire came 
into active use or who invented the stuff, 
but I do know that it came into the country 
“west of the river” along with the settle- 
ment of the country by the farmers, who 
gradually forced the cowmen farther west, 
and that it was used at the peak of the cow- 
days to fence off miles of range to keep 
cattle from “drifting” with the storms or 
from wandering entirely off of a given 
“range” that might be as big as one of the 
smaller New England states. 

In the settlement period following, and 
partly coincident with the prairie schooner 
days, barb wire was casual and apt to be 
used to fence in a home pasture for milk 
cows, a barnyard, a corral, a hoglot or a 
garden patch; it was then used mostly to 
’ enclose only these small areas and was used 
for line fencing later when the need arose 
and when people had acquired more money. 

However, fences and fencing had a bear- 
ing on “going visiting” only because fence 
building meant work to be done, which took 
a certain definite amount of time to accom- 
plish, the same as plowing, haying or any 
other necessary farm work, and much of the 
fence building was done in the fall, between 
crop gathering and frost, or in the early 
spring, after frost was gone, but while the 
ground was still too soft or wet to plow. 

Visiting time then was nearly always in 
the fall as early as the time could be ar- 
ranged for, and a great deal of it was done 
about the time wild plums and wild grapes 
were ripe. 

Some woman would send an invitation- to 
two or three near neighbors to meet at her 
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house on a given date to “go plumin’. 


These neighbors were usually within ten or 
twelve miles, and the “invite” was under- 
stood to mean that the whole family, “men, 
women, children and dogs,” was expected to 
come, for at least three days to a week, as 
guests of the invitee, who would arrange in 
the best makeshift way she could to house, 
bed and feed the invited guests during the 
period of the visit. Beds were made on the 
floor for the children, and: makeshifts of one 
kind or another were fixed for the adults. 

The visitor, knowing the circumstances 
and home capacity of the host, often brought 
along a big roll of bedding to “help out,” 
and she sometimes brought extra kettles, 
etc., to help along with the commissary end 
of the visit, too, for one could not, in those 
days, run across the street and get whatever 
he wanted or needed just when he needed it. 

Every woman knew how to dry, can and 
otherwise preserve all kinds of foodstuffs, 
and the making of “plum butter” was a 
regular fall task that furnished an excuse 
for folks to get together for a frolic and a 
visit while many hands made light work out 
of a tedious job. 

When all was ready, the whole outfit— 
host, visitors, children and all—were loaded 
into the farm wagon, half filled with hay to 
make it “ridable,” and away they went for 
the river bottom, where the wild plums grew 
in thickets all along the stream. 

Here everybody. got to work gathering the 
plums which burdened the low bushes with 
as fine fruit as any man ever ate. 

There were “red” plums and “yellow” 
ones each, of two shapes; one kind of each 
was round, freestone and peach-like in tex- 
ture, and the other was long, oval, clingstone 
and very like a domestic prune of today, 
especially the “red” variety, which turned 
dark red or purplish color when dead ripe. 

The two colors were always kept separ- 

ated, and a very fastidious housewife kept 
each variety to itself also. Mostly, however, 
they were classed as “reds” and “yellows” 
and no further distinction made. 
’ Tf the year’s crop was normal it did not 
take very long to fill all the tubs, pails and 
other vessels with the fruit; thep a big 
lunch. would be spread, picnic fashion, and 
everybody ate their fill. 

The “grub” consisted of home-made bread, 
or biscuits, cookies, “fried cakes,” pies of 
various kinds (usually running strong to 
pumpkin and mince), butter, cheese. milk, 
coffee, tea, fried prairie chicken or venison, 
or roast ham, or a meat stew and such vege- 
tables as were handy. Of course, this menu 
was subject ‘to variation, but it was always 
substantial and composed of the things that 
were grown on, or taken from, the land. 

Sometimes a man or two went ahead and 
fished for a day and night with set lines 
so when the crowd came to the river they 


‘had strings of big channel catfish “tied out” 


in the river; then a regular fish dinner 
would be cooked up on the ground and “a 
gala time” would “be had by all,” as one 
young newspaper man reported the “doin’s” 
in his weekly sheet. 


After the plums were gathered the whole | 


crowd returned home and the next day was 
devoted to turning all that wild plum crop 
into plum butter, jam and such like things 
that went into five and ten-gallon stone jars, 
which were duly packed away in the cellar 
along with much other preserved food for 
winter use. 

In this way the host got help to take care 
of a big job, and she had three days or more 
to gossip with her women friends to her 
heart’s content, and every woman on the job 
improved every minute, for they discussed 
every other woman they had ever known, 
picking her and her character, and family, 
to shreds, and they told each other just what 
they thought about her with that delicious 
and winsome brutality that woman displays 
toward her sisters the world over. 

They surely had a good time among them- 
selves and gathered enough neighborhood 
gossip to last until the next meeting, which 
would be whenever the visitor invited the 
host to make the return call and help her 
put up her supply of plum butter, just as 
they always did, for these working visits 
were in the nature of a “bee,” wherein the 
visitor expected to help her neighbor with 
some task while they visited at the same 
time, then the call would be returned in like 
to enable the other woman to get her work 
done also. 

All thru the year these working visits were 
pulled off back and forth among and by the 
women folks as occasion might arise, and 
they were thus enabled to keep track of all 
the interesting neighborhood happenings that 
ran the gamut from “when Sairy Jane got 
married to wuthless Jim Peters (an’ every- 
body thought she was goin’ to hitch up with 
Abe Green, which she could a’ had him well 
as not only she’s that high an’ mighty n’ 
gits her spunk up when she see him dancin’ 
with Het Lovell there at the Heckathornses 
dance—,” etc.) down thru the days of 
Mable Pinkham’s new baby cutting its first 
tooth and Alice Baker’s li1 girl havin’ the 
measles, right to the exact day and hour 
that Granny Dickson died (and her lastin’ 
two whole years longer’n ever expected her 
to!), and when and where and by Rev. 
Whom the funeral was conducted. 

In short, women then were about like they 
are now, except that they didn’t have tele- 
phones and daily papers, so they got to- 
gether as often as possible and all talked, 
at once for from two or three days to a 
week, and thus managed to swap all the 
gossip that had accumulated since they last 
met, which might have been a week, a month 
or a year ago. : 

They had sewing bees where they made 























all kinds of things for women and children 
to wear, for they made all these things them- 
selves then, because “women’s ready-to-wear 
garments” were still unheard of. 

Sometimes it was carpet rags that had to 
be sewed and wound into big balls so a new 
piece of carpet could be woven during the 
coming winter. 

Sometimes they met to sew things for the 
family of some neighbor who was sick and 
could not provide for her family of growing 
boys and girls—so the neighborhood took on 
her burden and finished it as a ‘matter of 
course and part of the day’s work that in- 
cluded the idea of extending help to those 
whe needed it when they needed it, instead 
of going to the "phone and reporting “the 
case” to the nearest organized, cold-blooded 
charity. 

Sometimes it was a corn-drying bee, where 
bushels of sweet corn at just the right stage 
would be picked, cooked and big kettles 
slung over an open fire in the yard and 
then sliced from the cob and spread to dry 
on frames covered with cheesecloth. Corn 
was always dried then for winter use in- 
stead of being canned commercially as it is 
now, and every woman planned to dry 
enough corn to last her family thru until 
next year’s vegetable crop was available. 

Blackcap raspberries were dried the same 
way in season, being gathered from the wild 
bushes that grew along the streams. 

Neighborhood dances drew the young 
folks together for twenty miles or more 
round about, and they rioted thru a night 
of pleasure that started many a romance. 

There was always some perfectly good 
excuse for visiting, and everybody was ex- 
pected to come when they were invited, no 
matter what the weather or the distance 
might be. A little thing like a snowstorm 
followed by 20 degrees below zero weather 


was not expected to interfere with a visit, | 


and it was not allowed to, for everybody 
had plenty of good, warm buffalo robes to 
pile into and wrap up in on a wagon box 
half full of hay, so weather didn’t count as 
long as teams could get a wagon over the 
roads, 

In the spring, when the ground thawed 
out and floods filled all the stream valleys, 
visiting took a holiday and. women grew 
peevish in consequence; but, thank good- 
ness, garden planting time came soon enough 
_to relieve the situation by keeping the 
woman busy bossing the job of planting 
radishes, lettuce, n’ things that she had to 
have for her table as soon as old Mother 
Earth could make ’em for her. 

The real, Simon-pure art of visiting car- 
ried to the Nth power was perfected always 
by some one member of the family, usually 
a spinister aunt or cousin (and always one 
of the female sex!) who was unattached. 
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This lady made it her business to know 
all the details of family history clear back 
to the Saturday before the “Mayflower” 
sailed, and I used to think she had data on 
file that would go back to the year that 
Columbus concluded to discover America! 

She was a wonder, as a type, and she was 
welcome anywhere—for about so long. 

An “old maid” in those days usually 
meant a woman at least forty years old, with 
the old-fashioned corkscrew curls, black lace 
mitts (without fingers), a clamshell bonnet, 
very voluminous skirts and an ability to knit 
red mittens and woolen “comforters” end- 
lessly—yea, endlessly! 

She could also talk any phonograph deaf, 
dumb and blind without stopping to take 
enough tea to moisten her pipes. 

If she could be captured today people 
would fill the house to see her put on a 
monologue—and it would be a scream! 

We had’ her in our family just the same 
as most everybody did, and she was a won- 
derful combination of vinegar, caustic acids, 
salt, soda and other disagreeable things all 
moulded into one and coupled with the 
sticking ability of a leech, which, as anyone 
knows, cannot be dislodged or shaken loose 
from whatever it may be attached to without 
heroic efforts on the part of the shakee. 

Even now I can see her as she appeared 
to my childish mind, and I can feel the same 
tremors up and down my spine that she 
used to impart when she loomed up on our 
family horizon for her regular annual or 
semi-annual “visit,” which was the name 
given to the scandalfest that always hovered 
like a nebula around this spinster member 
of the household. 

She was present in every family-in some 
form or another, and “woe’s me,” Brother, 
when two or three of these old buzzards lit 
down in the same place! Wow! The odor 
of those gatherings poisoned the whole 
country side! Yet nobody was allowed to 
kill any of ’em! 

This type of visitor seemed to be a neces- 
sary evil that had to be tolerated because 
she was too mean for any man to marry 
when she was young, and had therefore been 
left at the post, as it were, and she had to 
live same as anyone else. 

She couldn’t be a stenographer and take 
it out in office work because there was no 
such thing then—women just didn’t work in 
men’s ‘offices at all, you know; she could 
have been a governess if there was anything 
needing governessing, but there wasn’t there 
on the ragged edge of civilization because 
folks developed a habit of taking care of 
themselves right early in life. 

So the lady became a professional old 
maid who spent all her time “visiting 
around,” which was another name for letting 
the family support her in relays, each branch 
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supporting her as long as they could stand 
that brand of suffering, and then passing her 
on to the next branch so they could get re- 
lief until it came their turn to take her on 
for another heroic endurance test! 

The lady, always at home wherever she 
happened to be, began her monologue and 
her knitting within fifteen minutes of her 
arrival in any house, and as far as I know 
she was always doing the same thing when, 
weeks later, she went out of the front gate 
with her back to the house on the next step 
of her continuous pilgrimage. 

I guess she must have made some kind of 
a hit with the women members of the house- 
hold or she could not have stayed on as she 
did, sometimes several weeks or even months 
at a time, in the same house. 

At this late date and after a lifetime in 
contact with my fellowmen and women I 
have an idea the lady was welcome just as 
long and in proportion to the amount of 
gossip and scandal she brought to tell her 
host plus that lady’s native taste for such 
information. I have known a woman or 
two who really didn’t care to listen to gossip 
and small talk, but the average woman 
thrives on it even at this enlightened day 
and age of the world. What must gossip 
have been then to the woman cooped up on 
a new claim miles from any of her sisters 
for days on end—sometimes weeks or even 
months—without seeing another woman? 

I opine that gossip wasn’t a bit more wel- 
come to her than a canteen of fresh water 
would be to a man in the middle of Death 
Valley in a three-day drouth! 

I think that phase of affairs is what made 
the old maid member of the family possible 
as a professional, continuous visitor, always 
welcomed by the women folks. 

As far as the rest of the family were con- 
cerned, she was tolerated, and heartily de- 
tested, by the men, and feared by the chil- 
dren, who looked on her with about the 
same degree of pleasure that they would 
have looked upon a witch. 

She had little patience, and less use, for 
children, and she never tried to get close to 
their inner selves, while they in turn classed 
her as a kill-joy, to be endured as they must 
endure mumps or measles or any other dis- 
agreeable experience. 

To tell a child that “It’s all right for you, 
young lady, Aunt Martha’s coming next 
week and then you'll have to be good,” was 
just the same as telling them to go to bed 
without any supper or that the bears would 
get ’em if they didn’t watch out. 

To a boy that news meant he “couldn’t 
go fishin’ on Sunday ’r anything” while she 
stayed, and her visit was about the same as 
listening to the judge say “thirty days in 
jail” for the man of the house! She was 
some li’l old able-bodied visitor, I’d say! 




















The Winter Tepee 
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Near springtime brook, ’neath summer sky, and autumn’s glorious wood, 


I have chosen many campsites, and I’ve 
But the camp that’s first and foremost, 
Is that drifted, snow-bound shelter—the 


»  Grimmed with soot and rank with odor of pungent campfire smoke, 
It emanates the spirit of those dusky, red-skinned folk 


Whose silent, moccasined feet first trod 


Long since decayed, ten thousand lodge-poles marked their campsites of old. 


Laced around it’s frame of lodge-poles, with edges pegged down fast, 

The tepee sheds the drifting snow and defies the mighty blast. 

With draft curtain hung the walls about, and smoke flaps down the breeze, 
The lodge fire casts its cheery warmth and invites us to our ease. 


At the close of a long day's hunting, the end of a snowshoe tramp, 
Cold and snow are soon forgotten, in the warmth of a tepee camp. 
Other tents may please our fancy, have their places, so we see, 
But, wintry woods bear witness, the tepee is the tent for me. 
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found them all quite good; 
when you put it up to me, 
Indian tepee. 


upon our forest mould— 


W. Dustin Wuite. 
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the cause of the truest an 
will please enclose a two-cent stamp. 
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Mr. Smith, our aagung editor, will gladly answer any questions possible on the subject, and is at all times glad and willing to lend his aid to 
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highest ideas in angling sportsmanship, to which this department is devoted. Correspondents who desire to reply by mail 





The Dry-Fly in America 


(THERE is no question or argument re- 

garding the greater value of the tapered 
line in dry-fly fishing. While one can em- 
ploy the level with good results—happy re- 
sults sometimes—for real skillful casting, 
perfect handling of the feathers, casting 
against a heavy wind, etc., there is nothing 
like the balanced weight of the tapered line. 
There is no question but that a tapered line 
well fitted to the rod upon which used will 
cast farther and with greater accuracy thar 
can possibly the best of level lines. While 
I would not advise the angler to forego dry- 
fly fishing because of the lack of a tapered 
line, knowing what happy results can be 
achieved with a level, still I would urge him, 
if actually going in for dry-fly fishing, to 
secure as speedily as possible a double 
tapered line to fit the rod to be 


Chapter VI. 
THE DRY-FLY MAN’S LINES—PART 2. 


O. W. Smith 


the shape. Some have thought that the 
single taper was planned in order to cast 
the heavy end to which the leader was at- 
tached, and I have a number of letters on 
file trying to convince me that a line so used 
is properly used. I think the double taper 
works better, for long casts at any rate, for 
one has the weight of the “swell” or “belly” 
out near the end, where it will do the most 


good. Says Mr. Halford: 


A series of papers having to do with a subject 
of increasing interest to every trout fisherman 


a professional, who will do the work for a 
small consideration in addition to the cost 
of the new taper. By the way, it is pos- 
sible to make a fairly good tapered line by 
the exercise of a little ingenuity, tho, of 
course, in nowise equal to the real thing, 
but good for practice work and fairly good 
for actual fishing, lacking a better line. 
Onto a 30-foot belly of say size B, splice 
15 feet of D, to which add 10 feet of F. 
That is your front taper. Then on the rear 
end of the belly splice 2 yards of D, to which 
attach the back line, say 50 feet long. Of 
course, the graduation will not be perfect, 
as one must eliminate as many splices as 
possible, yet when’ the work is carefully 
done it is surprising to see how well it will 

cast. In making the splice, ravel 





used. In purchasing, describe [fe << 


clearly your rod; that is, if you ae 


cannot try out the line before 
buying, give length, weight, char- 
acter—stiff, medium or whippy. 
Leave nothing to guess. A man 
like Perry D. Frasier would fit 
you: out with a perfect line for 
your rod, I am sure. 

The great advantage of the 
tapered line is that the angler 
has the necessary weight, in the 
center, for casting power, while 
the ends are fined down for deli- 
cacy in placing the fly. It is a 
good plan to use a “filler” or 
“core” of old line, to the end of 
which the tapered line is spliced, 
for the added advantage size of 
spool gives, tho all dry-fly men 
do not advise it. The length of 
taper varies from something like 
15 to 18 feet, tho I have seen 
lines with shorter than 15-foot 
taper. However, I would not ad- 
vise anything under 15 feet, and 
think, as a rule, for large and 
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open waters at any rate, the 18- 
foot length will prove more satis- 
factory. Naturally the length of 
the taper will depend quite 
largely upon the sort of fishing 
to be indulged in and the character of the 
rod employed, the length and weight of the 
rod also depending upon the fishing. Where 
short casts are to be the rule, as on small 
streams and circumscribed ponds, a short 
taper will work more satisfactorily because 
the “swell” of the line will be thrown and 
not coiled uselessly on the reel-spool. By 
the same token, when casting into the teeth 
of a gale, a short exaggerated taper will be 
a great friend, and cast sweetly, when a 
long taper or a level line would annoy ex- 
ceedingly. 

From-the foregoing the reader unacquaint- 
ed with the tapered line gets the theory of 
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DRY-FLY WATER DE LUXE 
Compts. Spears 





“The length of taper is an important 
point, and if I had to fix upon an abso- 
lute measurement, I should say that 
from the thickest to the finest it should 
be five yards. However, the lines are 
usually made with a six-yard taper to 
allow a small amount to be cut off as 
it becomes weak from use.”—‘Dry-Fly 
Fishing,” page 40. 











Naturally, as the caster reduces the length 
of his line by removing the worn end, the 
time will arrive when the taper will dis- 
appear, tho another taper can be spliced on, 
either by the angler himself, or better, by 


out the end of the line with a 
darning needle or any sharp in- 
strument. Pick apart the strands 
until the line is frayed for about 
an inch, being careful to separate 
each strand. Join the pieces to 
be spliced, but do not push them 
closely together or a ridge, hard 
and unyielding, will be formed; 
spread them out, as it were, lay- 
ing strand along strand, equally 
divided. When in position begin 
winding around with waxed silk, 
working from the center outward. 
At the end fasten with the regu- 
lar rod-winding loop; in fact, it 
is simply rod winding, tho you 
are covering a silk line instead 
of a wooden rod. Exercise care 
and you will soon be able to 
make a splice of a size slightly. 
if any, larger than the original 
line. When the winding is com- 
pleted, roll back and forth on a 
hard surface beneath a _ heavy 
ruler to smooth out the winding, 
then cover with one or two dress- 
ings of shellac. Such a splice 
will wear well if kept shellacked 
and a modicum of care is exer- 
cised in casting. I have one 
such home-made tapered line that 
I have used now for five years, and it ap- 
parently is as good as ever. 

I have mentioned wax for silk and line, 
and while one can secure it in the market, 
there is a better production, and that is the 
home-made substance recommended by Mr. 
Perry D. Frazier. I will give the method of 
preparing in his own words: 

“Melt together over a slow fire in a small 
tin dish or cup 1 ounce of rosin and 20 
grains of beeswax. Stir with a stick, then 
add 60 grains of fresh, unsalted lard,’ or 
lacking this, an equal quantity of mutton 
tallow. Stir for several minutes, then pour 
the mixture into a basin of cold water. Rub 
a little vaseline on your fingers to prevent 
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workable and _ satisfactory. 
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the wax from sticking to them at first; take 
it out of the water and pull and work it 
until it becomes cream color, then put it in 
a piece of chamois skin, and it is ready for 
use.’ —‘“Fishing Tackle,” page 125. 

I have tried this out under all climatic and 
weather conditions and found it invariably 
Some of the 
prepared wax I have purchased has proven 
dry and brittle, not waxing the thread at all. 
I now use the above in all work, including 
fly-tying. 

Unfortunately there is considerable con- 
fusion in the matter of sizes when it comes 
to purchasing lines, and unfortunately the 
makers themselves do not seem to agree as 
to just what particular size a letter or figure 
stands for; in other words, manufacturers 
appear to have their own standards of cali- 
pering. The chances are that the average 
dry-fly fisherman, employing average weight 
of rod, will be perfectly safe in purchasing 
an E line, tho I often find the 
heavier D working well with my 
favorite dry-fly rod, giving added 
casting power and weight. I re- 
alize full well that some of my 
experienced friends will assert 
that the D belongs on the casting 
stage, not on trout streams; but 
I am a trout-stream fisherman 
and not a _ casting-stage per- 
former—always I write as a 
fisherman and not as a tourna: 
ment caster. It will be dis- 
covered that while I realize the 
value of “fishing fine and far 
off,” still, when it comes to dry- 
fly fishing, I am a believer in 
short, well controlled casts. My 
D fishing line tapers gradually 
for fifteen feet to a very fine 
caliber at the end, to which is 
attached a 9-foot leader. Now 
you will realize that before I 
have reached the “belly” of my 
line I have close to 30 feet of 
line out, and the “belly,” with 
shooting power, comes in just 
where I need it in my particular 
fishing, for with me long casts 
are not the ordinary thing. One 
can do nicer, more finished and 
delicate work under 40 feet than 
above it. More, much more of 
this when we take up the ques- 
tion of casts and handling. 


In order that the reader may somewhat 
clarify the matter of sizes, let me quote a 
table, price list, from the catalog of “Pio- 
neer” double-tapered lines: 


Yds. Size Price 
30 F $4.50 
30 E 4.50 
30 D 5.00 
30 C 5.50 


“Size F for light fly rods, E for pliable 4 to 
6-ounce rods, D and C for 4 and 5-ounce 
dry-fly rods—all have short tapers and fine 
ends.” Special patterns of the above brand 
of lines—American made, of course—will 
cost considerable more, but will be worth 
all they cost for the man who requires them. 


Says Mr. Perry D. Frazer, the maker of 
the above lines, in his well-known book: 
“For a number of years I have been 
collecting data on the subject of line 
calibers, and in my own work I follow 

these sizes: 


No Inch No Inch 
2 or 0-0.. .065 Meets ves .038 
Pes eel oe .060 Bevicus 034 
MS Seiviewdecac: 000 OPA .030 
_ Sa ean Rares) =". | 3 eee .026 
Dee eta ke .045 ; Pee .021 
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These sizes have been compared with 
those employed by a very large number 
of British, Scotch and American makers 
and dealers. The average variation is 
so slight that they have been found very 
satisfactory.”"—“Fishing Tackle,” page 
130. 











The above, however, is of chief use to the 
manufacturer and to the particular angler 
possessed of time, patience and calipers— 
things few of us like to think about when 
the trout are biting, and even when winter 
lays his .stilling hand upon the surface of 
the water we would rather be otherwise en- 
gaged. In order that I may quickly deter- 
mine the caliber of my lines, I have worked 
out a scheme whereby I keep samples of 
wire with which to compare my lines, so 
get at their caliber very closely. The fol- 





“RODS AND REELS AND TREES,’ AND THEN SOME. 
Compts. Backus 


lowing table, known as the American wire 
gauge, is given by Mr. Frazer in the book 
just mentioned: 


No. Inch No. Inch 
eer 72\ SRG .031 
Basses OBGro Gab wanes ks .028 
| | eS .050 DS waco .025 
| PRS 045 Y HEIR Fae .022 
Tee crxcioe | sales’, erga as .020 
LS Shae e a .035 


From these two tables I have worked out a 
table of my own. To illustrate: Line 0-0 
compares closely with No. 14 wire; B line 
with No. 15 wire; C line with No. 16 wire, 
etc. Of course, this is not exact, but for 
comparison is of considerable value and very 
much worth while as an aid in demonstrat- 
ing the importance of .001 of an inch. 
While we have tables on the brain, let us 
consider another. We all know that Ameri- 
can makers use letters to designate size, 
while the English, upon the other hand, 
employ figures, causing considerable con- 
fusion to the angler who would purchase a 
“foreign” line. (When the English angler 
purchases an American line or rod, he is 
buying “foreign” tackle, something some 
Americans never seem to realize.) While, 
as has already been pointed out, American 
standards do not agree among themselves, 
the following table has been worked out, 
using a certain well-known English line and 
an equally famous American: 
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English size 5; American size B 
English size 4; American size C 
English size 3; American size D 
English size 2; American size E 
Of course, it is only approximately correct 
for other than the two lines compared, yet 
it will serve as-a suggestive guide. 
Remains but to speak of the care of lines 
and the chapter is done. Few, compara- 
tively, realize how important is the care of 
lines, complaining often because the threads 
do not wear well, when the fault is all their 
own. After using, all enameled lines should 
be wiped dry, washed, if particles of sand 
cling to them, and it is not a bad plan to 
give them a thoro sousing in clean water 
now and then, even if you “think” they are 
not dirty. When clean and dry, apply deer’s 
fat or mutton tallow, which can be secured 
in flat tin boxes. Pass the line thru it, 
taking care not to scratch on the edge of 
the tin. Rub down with a “pig-skin greaser” 
or old kid glove. Of course, the 
main idea of this treatment is in 
order to enhance the flotability 
of the line, keep water out, but 
it also aids wonderfully in pre- 
serving the line. It seems a wee 
bit strange that deer’s fat should 
be of greater value as a floating 
medium than mutton tallow, but 
the consensus of opinion so as- 
serts, and I will not contradict, 
tho it seems to me that there 
must be a wee bit of superstition 
about it. I buy deer’s fat in 
England with which to dress my 
line. 
Says Martin L. Mosely, quoted 
by Mr. Halford: 


“It has been found that pure 
deer’s fat, for some as yet un- 
known reason, appears to act 
chemically on this dressing and 
cause a sort of eruption from 
within, which, tho not making 
the line in any way tacky, yet 
breaks thru to the surface of the 
dressing and allows the water to 
enter and rot the line. I have 
not yet ascertained what this 
action: is and how it is caused, 
but it has been suggested that 
there is a certain quantity of 
size applied to the silk whilst 
being plaited up into the line, 
and it is the action of this fat 
which causes the trouble.”—“Dry-Fly Man’s 
Handbook,” page 36. 

To which complaint or criticism Mr. Hal- 
ford replies: 

“I cannot agree with Mr. Mosely in 
reference to the use of deer fat for 
greasing the reel line. For more than 
thirty years I have used deer fat or 
mutton fat for the purpose, and with 
the exception of the two lines he kindly 
dressed for me I have never found that 
it affected the silk or the dressing un- 
favorably.” 

Elsewhere, in another volume, Mr. Halford 
remarks: 

“A line thus dressed (vacuum) only 
requires to be thoroly rubbed over with 
red-deer fat, and the process to be occa- 
sionally repeated in the course of a sea- 
son’s use, to be, to my thinking, as near 
perfect as possible... If deer fat cannot 
be procured, mutton fat or vaseline may 
be substituted, but neither of these will 
last as well as deer fat.”—“Dry-Fly 

‘Fishing in Theory and Practice,” page 
40 


- Insofar as I am aware, Mr. Mosely is the 
only writer or line-maker to cast doubts upon 
the efficacy of deer fat as a floating medium, 
all authorities advising its use. 

When not in use, the dry-fly line should 
be removed from the reel and placed upon 
a wooden, aluminum or other rust-proof 
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winding spools; it can be laid away in loose 
coils, as there is little danger of its snarling, 
but in any case avoid kinking or placing it 
in such a position that the threads will be 
bent sharply. I have already warned of rust, 
for rust is the arch-enemy of lines. Treat 
the dry-fly line with all the respect that you 
lavish upon your best rod and reel, and 
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when you grow aged you can hand them 
down to son or daughter. If a tapéred line 
begins to soak water beyond the power of 
the dressing to prevent, simply return to the 
maker for re-enameling, and if you have 
previously cared for your line as I have ad- 
vised, it will be returned to you, after a 
modest outlay, nearly as good as new. 





Christmas Angling 


O. W. Smith 


ig is a wild winter night; without is wind 

and snow and cold. I sit here in my 
pleasant study surrounded with my books 
gathered from the world over—books from 
Chaucer’s time and books from the year so 
near its close. In the room adjoining are 
my “rods and reels and traces,” to employ 
Kipling’s felicitous expression, the walls 
decorated with a wide variety of the tools 
of the craft. Yet it is neither the books 


nor yet the tackle that attracts me this night. 
I wheel my armchair nearer the glowing 















MEMORY PICTURES 


_Top—A Bass Stream 
Circle—Waiting for the rise 
Bottom—Playing a big one 


grate and, elbows on knees, chin in cupped 
hands, gaze wide-eyed into the fire. The 
sounds of the storm dwindle into silence. 
The book-lined walls of the study recede, 
fade, disappear. 

It is early morning. I am on a little lake 
with “Doc” in North Wisconsin. We might 
be in ultimate wilderness so far as signs of 
civilization go. Off to the east rough waste- 
land stretches away and away to the horizon, 
which tingles with the hint of daylight. To 
the west, south and north the lake fades 
into immensity, so shadowy is it. We push 
our folding canvas boat out upon the water, 


where beds of lily leaves and spear-heads 
take shape, for it is an ideal bass water. 
Silently the craft noses its way along as tho 
it were smelling out bass. 

Suddenly “Doc” utters a sibb, “Ah-h-h!” 
long drawn out. His rod flashes up, is 
brought down with a quick muscular swing, 
and the lure shoots out and out. It strikes 
the water. “Splash!” “Splash, ker-splash!” 
comes the response of the rising fish like 
an echo. Up leaps the sentient rod to meet 
the hungry fish. It is hooked. Instantly 
came the amazing tackle-testing 
leap. The rattling lure is flung five 
feet away. The bass is free. “Doc” 
grunts in disgust and I proceed to 
explain why the bass escaped, which 
is the inalienable right of a fishing 
companion. 

On we go, marging the lake, the 
light increasing with every rod of 
water covered. Fish after fish rises 
to my “red-headed woodpecker” 
lure, each escaping until I must 





needs confess in shame that 
eight have tested and found me 
wanting; “Doc” a close second 
with six failures and one 
l-pound success to his credit. 
That he has taken a single fish 
is an important matter he does 
not let me forget. Why our 
luck is against us we cannot 
determine, for those same lures 
took plenty of fish in a neigh- 
boring lake the evening before. Cussing, 
discussing, we work along until the bass 
cease to rise, then make our way shoreward, 
take down the boat and— 

“Snap!” a stick of wood pops open and I 
look into the glowing heart of it. I become 
conscious of my surroundings—the fire, the 
book-lined walls, the tackle cabinets in the 
room beyond, the warmth and comfort of it 
all. Without the storm rages. The wild 
wind flings the snow, .hissing, against the 
window pane. Involuntarily I push my chair 
nearer the. grate, poking the fire until it 
flames up in angry protest, rushing up the 
chimney to do battle with the elements with- 
out. I settle back into my chair with a 


sigh of content. The fire seems to fade and 
disappear, while the books dissolve into 





green leaves murmuring in the evening 
breeze. 

I am on a little inconsequential pond in 
New Jersey, not large enough to be called 
a lake or of sufficient importance to find 
place upon any map. Just the same, the 
little body of water is a beauty, a veritable 
gem. Surrounded by tall elm and sycamore, 
many of which lean lovingly out over the 
deep green water, while here and there little 
epatches of weeds break the surface of the 
pool. We find it larger, more of a lake 
than the first glance suggested, when we 
plow our way out upon its surface in the 
great unwieldy boat we secured from the 
miller who dwelt near. Seldom—north, 
south, east or west—have I found a more 
perfect bass water. Deep for the most part, 
clear and cold, it suggested combative small- 
mouth. The shades of evening were thick- 
ening when we rigged up for the first cast. 
From over the hills came the evening calls 
of the feeding bob-white; while a circling 
fish hawk high above screamed again and 
again, thinking perhaps that we were tres- 
passing upon his preserve. 


“George” won and Jost first honors, 
Where the woody banks sloped to the water, 
ending in a fringe of sedge, he secured that 
most satisfactory of all strikes—upon the 
surface. The bass took the green lure with 
a rush, sounding instantly and _ before 
“George” could move to circumvent the 
move going into the air in a wonderful leap. 
Now, a bass cannot shake its head, but it 
can contort its body in an incredible way. 
The lure was flung far and the fish returned 
to its home wiser, more experienced. Per- 
haps had “George” “pulled the leaping fish 
down” when first it left the water, as the 
manner of some anglers is, it would not 
have freed itself. I am inclined to think 
that it is a wise plan to “set the hook” by 
a sharp jerk when the fish first strikes, tho 
z must confess that I seldom remember to 

0 so. 

On we go, fishing all the shore, likely and 
unlikely spots, for it never is the part of 
wisdom to neglect any water. “George” 
hooked and lost another fish. Surely the 
Fates were against us. The third bass comes 
to my lure, and he, too, escapes after a size- 
revealing plunge or two. Odd, I think, that 
two experiences so widely separated as Wis- 
consin and New Jersey should be so similar. 
“George” loses a third bass. Night having 
descended meanwhile, we reel in our lures 
and leave the placid lake to the bats and 
owls. On the way home long and earnestly 
we discuss the matter of lures. Why should 
a green-mottled surface-underwater win and 
all other colors fail? There is no answer, 
unless it be that the fish prefer frogs. It 
sounds reasonable. That I should record 
the failure of my beloved red and white 
gives my pen pause as I am recording the 
day’s happening in my note-book. 

“Bang!” A loose shutter somewhere be- 
low is flung against the house, and I am 
brought back to the study and the present. 
The fire has burned low and I pile on fresh 
fuel with prodigal hand. The flames leap 
up. The crouching shadows creep, van- 
quished, away, The roar of the storm with- 
out only accentuates the peace and comfort 
within. I hug myself in self-congratulation. 
With a thought for the homeless and 
strangers that may be abroad, the books and 
tackle again disappear. 


I stand upon the pine-crowned bluff over- 
looking Walden Pond, near Concord, Mass. 
I am not fishing today, tho others are, simply 
stepping in the tracks of Henry David 
Thoreau. When was fishing all of a fisher- 
man’s life, or the catching of fish the end 
of fishing? Below me two boys, waist deep 
in the clear water, are casting assiduously, 
if not scientifically, and for an instant 
long for my trusty rod and reel, thinking 
as every angler does, that I would catch fish 
as well as cast. However, it is impossible 

















to think of angling for long in this spirit- 
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out and down, automatically sets up the net, 





ni : Feige : 
ng haunted spot, and I turn my feet down the far away from the sham and display of and it is ready for use. It is very compact, 
1 is path that marges Walden Pond upon every twentieth century civilization. I resolve to sturdy and worthwhile. As to whether or 
lled shore. How many times had Thoreau stood cut— not the round hoop or flat-faced net is the 
find right where I am standing! His feet must “Slam! Bang!” I spring to. my feet. better, I will leave the angler to determine 
the have pressed this path many and many a_ Every loose thing about the house is en- for himself; personally I prefer the round 
able time. The thought gives me pause. The gaged in a saturnalia of sound. A thousand hoop. It seems more convenient to me, tho 
ore red sand has a new meaning for me. doors seem banging; a thousand thousand much can be said in favor of the shovel- 
the Following on around the pond I at last windows creaking. am on my feet in nosed, as it slips along the bottom without 
ttle find myself standing by the great cairn of something very near to panic. A pretty one, entangling as quickly as the round hoop and 
the stones that marks the spot where the now indeed, to live alone beyond the outposts of offers a larger opening in shallow water. 
ake famous cabin stood. Reverently I remove civilization! Shamefacedly I sink back into Whatever net you choose, select one that is 
we my hat and place another stone on the pile. my chair just as a clock somewhere below well made and thoroly dependable. The 
the Surely such a monument pleases the spirit tolls out the solemn hour of midnight. shore net should possess a longer handle 
the of the ascetic Thoreau, who in life had no Time for bed. My fishing trip is ended. than the one used for wading, especially if 
th use for the ornate and showy. Standing so, I leave the fire to spark and wink at the the banks are raised some distance above 
pts uncovered, I find myself longing for a wee closed kodak album—and seek my bed. the water. One can, of course, employ the 
rt, ‘ ee net for bank fishing—probably 
I. will, unless accompanied by a “caddy,” for 
rg Landing ‘Nets for Trout Fishers to carry a long-handled net is quite embar- 
st, rassing, the nee tangling up with one’s 
2 . ; , a ae d ] ting in th ‘ 
lls Perhaps there is no single article of the the hand can grasp the handle in an in- pt oe pre ph aces a en = 
ng Jer’ -aseie! f - ll it d d - ih goes without a net, 
d angler’s equipment of greater importance stant, pull it down and use it. It has two fo; while he may not need it on a small 
. than the landing net, and none regarding objections, however: the rubber elastic wears a aae . 
3. r : : , stream every day, inevitably arrives the hour 
which there is a greater dearth of reliable out, and such a net will catch on the brush, . . . 
: F A 3 , : when he would give all his possessions for 
information. We pick up a tackle catalog pulling out the elastic to its extreme length something with which to lift out the record 
8. d behold, many types and styles of nets and letting go. One can receive quite a wes 
and Denes, many 7p ron SS Bae & 8 q fish of the season—if it escapes, the record 
r, stare us in the face. Let me say at once thump from such a net. There are various fh of a lifetime Outpoors W. SmrrH 
it hat there is no eral-purpose net, a net folding nets on the market, more or less ‘ ‘ : 
tha e is general-purpose net, a ne g s et, 
adapted to bank-fishing and wading. For complicated. Of that variety I like best the Excited Tenderfoot: “Did you see that?” 
wading there are several types, all of which one known as the “Barnes,” in which the Alkali Ike: “See what?” 
e are good. The one most often seen is the handle folds across the net, the hcop always SSEES SERS Z egies sn : 
€ short-handled, with an elastic which slips being set up and ready for use. A single Tenderfoot: “That swindler dealt himself 
. 














over the head. When not in use it slips up 
under the arm and is out of the way, tho 


motion, grasping the handle as it hangs on 
a fastener attached to the coat, swinging 


four aces!’ 
Ike: “Waal, wasn’t it his deal?” 
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LANDING A NOMININGUE BEAUTY 








About 125 miles northwest of Montreal, in the Laurentian Mountains of Quebec, is located the village of Nominingue (pronounced Nahminang), 


known to a host of fishermen as the entry port to a rich sporting country. In the surrounding forest country are located about a dozen fishing clubs, 
the members of which are largely Americans. Nominingue is on Big Lac Nominingue, celebrated for its huge pike, and plenty of trout can be 
found around the little islands that dot the big sheet of water. A little creek connects Big with Little Lac Nominingue, in which will be found a 
wealth of pike and trout. Night trolling is one of the joys of fishing in the smaller lake. 
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glimpse the future. 


ment. 


thought and ripest experience. 


far-flung angling line. 


next twelve months. 


and some real luck. 
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A Backward Glance and a Forward Look 
By the Angling Editor 


It is always proper to take stock of the past year when 
we make up the records of twelve months’ work, and 
Let no reader of the Angling Depart- 
ment think I am in any wise satisfied with my share of the 
matter that has appeared in Outdoor Life during 1922. 
Everywhere, in each article, I can see room for improve- 
I am not wholly satisfied with the dry-fly articles, 
e’en tho the fellows have been very kind in their expressions 
.of appreciation. Anyway, all being well, they will run thru 
the next year, month by month, bringing to you my best 


be a series of brief articles on common fishes, each complete 
in itself. There will be the usual articles from the editor 
on tackle and its use, besides the stories coming from our 
Already we have stored away a 
number of articles that will please our readers. 
we are not satisfied with the Department for 1922, and do 
not expect to be in 1923, still we can safely promise the 
angling readers a real feast of worth-while things for the 
Therefore, we wish you all a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year, with plenty of fishing 
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As projected now, there will 
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The Angling Editor and a 


“nice one” 
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Letter No. 847—Catfish on a Fly 


Editor Angling Department :—I had the great- 
est of luck in Rock River, Wis., on channel and 
blue cat with a black gnat or Lord Baltimore 
fly, tipped with about an inch of ‘‘worm.” They 
won't touch pork rind; this combination also is 
a “dinger”’ for small-mouth bass. However, this 
lure works best with a large trout fly (No. 4 if 
possible), one fly only, and a BB shot on the 
leader. Fish on the bottom at the edge of the 
fast water; let the fly go clear down and swing 
tip over to bring it around in the back water 
at the edge of the deepest part of the hole. 
Don’t drag the fly; let the current and back 
water roll it around. I got twenty-two channel 
cat and six small-mouth with this rig one after- 
noon in the middle of August—1% pounds the 
smallest of the lot (this was in a small tributary 
to Rock River-Elkhorn Creek). There is not a 
hole in the stream over 20 feet wide or 4 feet 
deep. The time I got this string was the first 
fishing on which I tried that combination, but 
have used it many times since, and it is the best 

“meat-getter” in the Ozarks ever saw—just 
like going out in the hen house and picking up 
the ready-to-fry. In fact, I have had better luck 
with it than anything else where there are chan- 
nel cat. I’ll say an 8 or 10-pound “blue” will 
give you something to think about when he is 
hitched onto a 5-ounce fly rod—L. E. D., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Answer.—This is interesting. One wonders if 
the fly attracts, or the worm. Spoon, fly and 
worm—some combination I’ll say. At any rate, 
I am going to try it out myself for spotted cat 
some day. Anything to get a fish on lighter 
tackle will be tried by me at least once. I don't 
so much care for the fish; it’s the game that 
holds my attention. Never could understand 
those fellows who say such tackle is “unsports- 
manlike” so long as we give the cat a chance 
for his life, play him on light tackle and take 
no more than we should. In Wisconsin, where 
practically all my spotted cat fishing has been 
done, the law says a fish must not be taken 
under 15 inches. Now I am here to say again 
that a 15-inch spotted cat in swift water is a 
sure sporting proposition, especially if hitched 
to a line attached to an automatic reel on the 
butt of a 5-ounce fly rod. Better select a Bristol 
steel rod for your cat fly- og unless you want 
trouble with a capital T.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 848—A Left-Handed Caster 
Editor Angling Department :—I am a student 
of “Casting Tackle and Methods,” 
how to cast. 
Tripart reel. 


only learning 
I own a 5-foot Bristol 33 and a 
Do you consider that a good out- 


fit for a beginner? I am left-handed, and my 
friends insist that I should cast with my right 
in order to become expert. I can’t see why it 
sheuld make any difference which hand one 
uses; can indeed see that the ability to cast 
with the left hand and run the reel with the 
right might be an advantage. What is your 
opinion?—L. D. Texas. 

Answer.—I do not well see how you could 
better your outfit for beginning the study of 
lure-casting. The rod is a wee bit short; I 
should prefer another 6 inches; but what it lacks 
in length it makes up in control. The 33 Bristol 
is a good rod all right. As to_the ‘“Tripart” 
reel, none better for the price. I doubt if you 
could better the outfit anyway, at least for a 
beginner; later you will want to go to lighter 
tackle and perhaps more expensive, but never 
discard your present outfit; you will go back 
to it when fronted with a tough, rough propo- 
sition. I cannot see why a man might not cast 
left-handed just as well and accurately as with 
his right; indeed I can imagine places where it 
would be a decided advantage. In all casting 
it is a good plan to train yourself to use either 
hand with equal skill and readiness. I have 
often been sorry that I could not manage my 
casting rod with my left hand, obviating turning 
around in the boat or casting back-handed; tho, 
of course, there would be no great gain if I 
could cast only with the left hand; I would be 
in the position of the right-hand ed man, save 
that I would be limited to the left-handed cast. 
Don’t worry about the left-handed cast, but try 
and conquer the right also, then cast with either 
as i as ees of the occasion may demand. 


Letter No. 849—Sheephead on a Fly 


Editor Angling Department :—While located at 
Sterling, Ill, on Rock River some four years 
ago, I was fishing at night for channel cat. 
Noticing some large fish working over the 
riffles in water about knee deep, I tried to in- 
terest them in my minnow, to no avail. After 
trying various artificial baits on my casting rod, 
I rigged my fly rod and started “cleaning 
house,” using a White Miller trout fly on No. 8 
hook. I got thirty-seven of these fish and they 
were sheephead (drum, or white perch). The 
average was about 3 pounds, and they ran from 
2 pounds up to 5% pounds. I have before and 
since caught many of these fish, but have not 
been able to get them to strike a fly other than 
that one night, and have never heard anyonc 
report being able to catch them on a fly. Can 
anyone explain this?—L. E. D. 


Answer.—“Sheephead, dein: or white perch” 
—that is a new one. As I understand the mat- 


ter, the white perch is a tidal-water fish, as is 
the sheephead and drum. However, our corres- 
pondent is right, the sheephead of the Middle 
West is also known as drum and white perch. 
There is but a single species (Aplodinotus grun- 
niens) which is high sounding enough to desig- 
nate a better fish. Where I spent my. boyhood 
days it was supposedly unfit for food, and it 
came as a distinct shock when I discovered that 
it was highly esteemed as a food fish in the 
South. In the Great Lakes region it is always 
the sheephead or fresh-water drum. In Northern 
Indiana it is called crocus, evidently a corrup- 
tion of croaker. In Ohio it is usually white 
perch or just perch. Traveling farther south it 
is the drum or thunder-pumper. In Louisiana 
it is called gaspergou. It resembles the large- 
mouth black bass quite closely, and I never 
oa understand, as a boy, why we did not eat 

; but do you think I would have experimented 
nat Not on your life. sheephead was 
poison! We used to crush their heads in order 
to extract the two “lucky stones’ found in the 
cavities just above the eyes. Needless to add, 
they were bones, about the size of a five-cent 
piece, but without attachment to the skeleton so 
far as I could see. figure on one surface of 
the little disk we fancied resembled a letter L, 
with a large top. Few boys were there who did 
not carry one of the “lucky stones” in his pants 
pocket. That the sheephead will put up * good 
fight with light tackle I can testify, for I used 
to get them now and then. I can imagine that 
on fly tackle they would be simply wonderful. 
_ a aaa a letter worthy of preservation. 


Letter No. 850—Lastability of Lines and Rods 


Editor Angling Department:—I have been 
laid on the shelf for some years and am wonder- 
ing about my tackle. “Befo’ de war” I bought 
a_ tapered line, paid if I remember, something 
like $12 for it. It is sticky, “tacky,” and I 
wonder if I could re-dress it. I have two rods, 
a Leonard and a Chub. Will they be “ae 
ore after remaining idle so long?—W. 

ali 

Answer.—Certainly your line can be put back 
in first-class condition if it has not been abused. 
You might perhaps do a creditable job yourself, 
working with some of the preparations on the 
market for the purpose; but the far better plan 
would be ‘to send it to some maker of tapered 
lines for re-dressing, when it would be as good 
as ever. I suggest you write Perry D. Frazer, 
Ridgewood, N. J., maker of “Pioneer” lines. I 
doubt very much if rods deteriorate thru non- 
use, if properly cared for, protected from dust 
and where not influenced by excessive changes 
of temperature. They should be gone over once! 
in a while, oiled slightly and perhaps re-var- 
nished. Before using again it would be a good 
plan to examine all ferrules for looseness, and 
if the slightest shrinkage of the wood is mani- 
fest, re-set the ferrule. No, such -rods should 
endure forever if properly protected—O. W. S. 
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A new model Kodak—and just in time for Christmas 







No. 1 Pocket Kodak, Series II 


with Kodak Anastigmat lens f. 7.7 


[Focusing Model] 


Price $20 


Pictures 2% x 3% 


ys the famous, sharp- 

cutting Kodak Anastig- 
mat lens (7.7, with shutter 
speed controls of 1/25, 1/50 
and 1/100 of a second as well 
as time and bulb action,imme- 
diately gives this camera photographic prestige, the No. 1 Pocket Kodak, 
Series II, has other distinctive features. 


The self-erecting front makes it a quick-action Kodak—the lens 
automatically snaps in position as the front is dropped. 


The focusing device puts the correct focus at 
your finger tips. Instead of the familiar scale on 
the camera bed, the focus is secured by a slight 
turn of the lens flange and exact focus is thus es- 
tablished from 5 feet to 100. 


Autographic, of course, with the new design, 
counter-sunk slot; well made and handsomely 


finished. 





Everybody likes pictures—and here's 


an tdeal camera 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y ., rie Kodak city 











Just write: “I saw your ad in Outdoor Life.” 





EDITED BY C. G. WILLIAMS 

















Ballistics of the Shotgun 


CHAPTER XXIII—EXPERIMENTS MORE CURIOUS THAN USEFUL 
Capt. Chas. Askins and E. M. Sweeley 


qs order to save someone else from making 

like experiments, tho the effect may be 
the opposite, we have loaded and patterned 
some shells after the manner detailed below. 

It has long been claimed that if large pel- 
lets were loaded in the base of the shot col- 
umn with the top of the column composed 
of small pellets, the large pellets, owing to 
a better sustained velocity, would drive thru 
the small missiles, scattering them badly. 
This is an old story which has been handed 
down for seventy years. A good long time 
ago, when Uncle Sam’s soldiers used a mus- 
ket with a round ball and three buckshot, 
the buck being on top of the ball as the 
government loaded the cartridge, it was dis- 
covered that the buckshot went wild, as 
placed in the cartridge, but if the missiles 
were reversed, and the buckshot put beneath 
the ball, both the buck and the ball shot 
much better. Probably it was assumed that 
large pellets of shot would scatter lighter 
shot in the same way that the bullet drove 
the buckshot out of its way. 

Pattern No. 1 was loaded to test out this 
theory. A half ounce of BB’s was placed 
next to the powder wad and 7-16 of No. 7% 
shot on top. The result is shown in this 
pattern. The load behaved very nicely, shot 
into the usual 12-inch at 20 yards, and with 
less than the normal tendency to group 
small shot in patches. What this style of 
loading appears to have done was that the 
big shot took the drive and compression of 
the powder gas, thereby saving the small 
pellets from deformation and shot welding. 
f a man desired to load two sizes of shot, 
perhaps this would be the best way to load 
them. 

No. 2 is the same load with the shot re- 
versed—that is, BB’s put on top of the 7%. 
Results are practically the same—126 small 
shot in the plate and 25 BB’s. The distri- 
bution is not so good, and. the light. pellets 
show that they have received harder usage, 
more patchiness and a certain amount of 
shot welding. Had the two charges been 
shot at 40 yards, appearances indicate that 
No. 1 would have shown the highest pattern, 
deformed shot dropping out at that distance, 
while registering at the shorter range. 

Pattern 3 carried out Long’s scheme of 
separating the shot into two divisions by 
running a longitudinal strip of cardboard 
between the large and the small shot. The 
circle is a, 20-inch, and even this size quite 
failed to hold a large percentage of the 
shot; load really shot into about a 26-inch, 
a full cylinder pattern. Long says that 
loaded in this way the two sizes would show 
the division at 12 yards, but at longer range 
would become mixed. Pattern will show 
that the division was pretty well marked 
even at 20 yards. s 


The cardboard partition acted as a good 
shot spreader, and that is about all the prac- 
tical utility it could have. The piece of 
cardboard was pretty well torn up, pieces of 
it with the shot marks deeply indented being 
found at a distance of twenty feet from the 
muzzle. It seems to have maintained its 
position between the sections of the charge 
until after they separated into individual 
pellets, after which each shot kept to its 
own course on the side it started. The few 
pellets of 74% which got among the . BB’s 
doubtless did so owing to deformation and 
an erratic flight. 

Finding that the cardboard partition really 
kept the shot pretty. well divided, the next 
thing was to see whether or not they would 
remain separated if the partition was re- 
moved. Illustration No. 4 shows what would 
happen in that case, the partition having 


been withdrawn after the shot had been. 


filled on either side of it. This target shows 
eighteen BB’s on one side of the target and 
but eight on the other; but this may have 
been due pretty much to luck, since small 
shot are inextricably mixed in with the 
large. The circle of this pattern was the 
usual 12-inch, and the choke behaved nor- 
mally with its odd charge. 

In order to see if the choke of the barrel, 
with its constriction or pinching of the shot 
column and its funneling action, had any- 
thing to do with causing shot to mix up, we 
tried a similar load from a cylinder barrel. 
Results are shown in cut'7. The big pellets 
scattered all over the pattern, and the only 
strange thing they did do was to send the 
small shot to some place where they never 
registered. The circle from which this pat- 
tern was drawn was 16 inches across, and 
only about thirty of the No. 74% shot landed 
in it, whereas ordinarily this gun would 
throw better than 50 per cent of its charge 
into a 15-inch circle at the distance. Of the 
twenty BB’s loaded in this shell, thirteen are 
found in the target, which is all that could 
be expected, but where the small shot went 
or why they went there nobody knows. 

Long’s theory is that the shot become 
mixed up thru the rotation of individual 
pellets, the action of the barrel or the con- 
tact with the barrel tending to rotate the 
pellets on their axis, those on one side turn- 
ing in one direction, those on the opposite 
side in the other, this rotation curving the 
shot as a baseball is curved’ by the pitcher. 
But Sweeley maintains that the shot column 
is so swaged and massed by pressure while 
in the barrel that no movement of individual 
pellets upon one another can take place un- 
til the shot emerge from the muzzle. 

The only deduction we can make, and we 
hope our readers get something out of it 
that we could not, is that the barrel mixes 








No. 1 
Load 214, %; distance 20 yards, 12-inch circle, 
20-bore gun. The base of the “shot charge con- 
sisted of 28 BBs, on top 150 pellets 7% shot. 
In circle 24 BBs, 122 7%. 
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No. 2 
No. 
Same load as No. 1 except the position of shot 
was reversed, the small shot being loaded beneath 
the large. In the 12-inch circle 25 BBs, 126 
7%. Distance 20 yards. 
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No. 3 
Divided load. Shell. divided into compartments 
longitudinally by a stiff piece of cardboard. The 
BBs placed on one side, 7% on the other. Divi- 
sion is pretty well marked in the pattern. Circle 
20-inch, distance 20 yards. i 
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For Christmas!—Buy him a gun he will be proud to own! The men who know guns are 
buying the new Marlin rifles and shotguns—because we have used our 50 years of service 
and knowledge of shooting requirements to develop the most up-to-date guns in the world! 


Marlin 


.22 Repeating Rifles 


For you!—for him!—for her!—Everybody needs a .22 Repeater—the 
universal rifle—for rabbits, squirrels, hawks, crows, foxes and all small 








































game and target shooting. 


The fundamental requirements in a .22 repeater are: Accuracy—the 
Ballard rifling has made Marlin accuracy famous; good sights, to get 





full benefit of accuracy—Marlin .22’s are the only repeaters reg- 

ularly furnished with the superior Ivory Bead sights; side ejec- J 
tion, the modern construction—all Marlin rifles and shotguns 
have side ejection; standard 24-inch Barrels—we make 
no guns with stubby, sawed-off barrels. 





You need standard length buttstocks—no short 
length, cheap-looking buttstocks are used on 
any Marlin guns; the rifle must be a take- 
down, for convenience in carrying and 
cleaning—these Marlin repeaters 
have the quickest take-down con- 
structions, action parts re- 


Alii Marlin .22 Repeaters 
handle the .22 Short, .22 Long 
and .22 Long-rifle cartridges in 
the same rifle without change or 
adjustment. 


For ranges from 50 to 200 yards the 
.22 long-rifle cartridge in Marlin rifles 
has remarkable accuracy and power and 


move instantly without us- 
ing tools, the barrels can 
be cleaned from both 


alle is ideal for all small game requirements. 


Model No. 20—The best .22 repeating rifle 
for those who prefer the slide action and visible 

hammer gun. Strongly built, extremely accur- 
ate and carries an excellent finish. Handles at 
one loading, 25 Short, 20 Long or 18 Long-rifle 
cartridges. Retails, $19.50. 


Marlin Guns are 
better — but they 
cost you less than 
other guns. Note 
our prices! 


Model No. 38—The premier .22 hammerless rifle. 
Instantaneous take-down. The rifle it’s so easy to take 

down. Built right. Perfectly proportioned and balanced. 
The rifle gun-lovers are buying. Handles, 15 Short, 12 
Long or 10 Long-rifle cartridges. Retails, Round Barrel, 
$21.50; Octagon Barrel, $23.50. 


Model No. 39——The only .22 Lever Action Repeater on the 
market. The gun the professional and expert shooters use 
and endorse. The best made .22 rifle in the world. 

¥ Handles, 25 Short, 20 Long or 18 Long-rifle Cartridges. 
Model 20 ! Retails, $26.50. 


See the complete Marlin line at your dealer’s— 
Give us your dealer's name. Send now for catalog 
and pamphlets fully illustrating and describing all 


Model 36 . Marlin Repeating Rifles and Shotguns. 


Round BbIl. 
$21.50 


oO Bbl. 
or g23 50 Address Dept. S-67 


The Martin Firearms Corporation 


New Haven, Connecticut 


Model 39 
Retails 
$26.50 
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Load was divided into compartments as in No. 3, 
out after the shot were in, the cardboard between 
the different sizes were withdrawn. . The result 
is to be seen. A 12-inch circle, distance 20 yards, 
20-bore gun. As in all the other targets the BBs 
are marked with double rings. 


the shot regardless of how they are placed 
in the shell, a cylinder barrel performing 
the act more promptly and more thoroly than 
does a choked barrel. We do not in the 
least believe that the thing happens within 
the bore, and since it does happen within 
thirty feet of the muzzle, what shot action 
or shot column action takes place in order 
to cause it? 

For the reason that it could not happen 
in the bore, and since it does happen within 
thirty feet of the muzzle, or while many of 
the shot are still flying in massed contact, 
we infer that there is a rotation or tumbling 
of such mass, very much as a long bullet 
tumbles when fired from a smooth-bore gun. 
If the base end of the shot column turns to 
the front or half way to the front, or if the 
shot column breaks in two in the middle, 
then the pellets placed at either side would 
-become inextricably mixed. A pellet placed 
on one side of the charge might then break 
away when turned to the opposite side or 
anywhere else—all hap rd. 

Pictures of shot in action, taken instan- 
taneously, a few feet from the muzzle, indi- 
cate that the shot charge from a choke bore 
leaves the muzzle in broken masses, in the 
shape of a string of shot composed of small 
masses and single pellets, or at least it is 
in such shape after reaching a distance of 
six feet, the string then being from seven 
to eight inches long. On the other hand, 
the shot column from a cylinder bore leaves 
the muzzle in pretty much the same length 
and shape it occupied in the shell. This 
compact shot column, of long bullet length, 
might rotate more readily and more vio- 
lently than the smaller masses from the 
choke bore, and, as a result, the large and 











No. 5 
A 12-gauge gun, distance 20 yards, 12-inch circle. 
BBs were loaded in the center of the charge, thru 
being placed in a tube which was filled around 
with small shot, after which tube was withdrawn, 
leaving the large pellets in the center of the 
charge. Thev failed to stay in the center. 
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small shot placed on different sides of the 
shell might become more quickly and more 
perfectly mixed. 

There are but two causes that we can see 
why the shot should not be found on the 
same side of the pattern which it occupied 
in the shell. Either the shot mass or masses 
rotate, or else as the individual pellets break 
away from the mass, a parting contact with 
that mass or with another pellet drives the 
missile off at some tangent to the course. 
The larger and rounder the mass with which 
the pellet is traveling, the more liable it is 
to be kicked out of a straight course by 
the parting contact. This being true, the 
cardboard partition might prevent the pellet 
from being diverted inward, and it would be 
started on a course in some degree away 
from the center and never across. 

Our readers are at liberty to accept either 
theory they prefer, and probably both are in 
a measure responsible. Of one thing we are 
now pretty well assured. The narrowing of 
the shot column or pattern caused by choke 
boring is due entirely to a stringing out or 
elongation of the pattern. No choke boring 
effect can be had without a consequent shot 
stringing, and the closer the choke the 
longer the string. It seems no less true that 
Askins’ old theory that a cylinder bore, with 
its massed but unwelded shot, simply per- 
mitted the mass to give the individual pel- 
lets a parting kick which drove them off at 
a tangent to their former course. A mass 
of shot will travel faster than an individual 
pellet, and a pellet could not, therefore, 
break away from the front of the mass, but 
would do so at the sides, and for this reason 
would receive an impetus outward. This in 
case the mass was not rotating, and such 
rotation or tumbling must take place within 
a very few yards in case of a cylinder bore. 

Wishing to see just what happened to the 
central section of the load, we placed a tube 
holding nineteen BB’s in the center of a 
12-gauge shell and surrounded it with fine 
shot, after which the tube was carefully 
withdrawn, leaving the BB’s in the middle 
of the charge. The result is shown in cut 5. 
A shot column undergoes a severe pressure, 
tending to drive the shot outward when freed 
from the barrel, which tendency is neutral- 
ized by the choke. However, those shot 
occupying the center of the charge receive 
equal pressure from both sides, and hence 
should be in a neutral state, so far as out- 
ward tendencies are concerned, before they 
strike the choke. It would seem reasonable, 
therefore, that the central section of the shot 
charge should maintain a straight course, 
and should be found somewhere about the 
middle of the pattern. No such thing hap- 
pened. The big pellets were distributed 
about thru the pattern precisely as tho they 
had been mixed with the small shot in the 
first place. We infer, therefore, that our 
theory of rotation is true, or the theory of 
the combined action of rotation and pellet 
deflection by the mass is true. Shot placed 
in the center are likely to rotate to one side 
or the other before breaking away from the 
mass, and they are also likely to be driven 
off at a tangent to the course by parting 
contact with the mass. Anyhow, it is un- 
deniably true that they do not remain in 
the center of the pattern, and no more likely 
to be found in the center of the pattern be- 
cause placed there than they would be if 
placed at the top or the bottom or to either 
side in the cartridge case. 


Pattern No. 6 was made in order to satisfy 
our curiosity as to whether a small-bore gun 
really would handle large pellets or not. Of 
course, one bird doesn’t prove it is summer 
nor one pattern with one gun that all guns 
and all charges would behave in precisely 
the same way. The charge that made this 
pattern was 25 grains weight, or about 2%4 
drams of Du Pont De Luxe powder and 55 
pellets of air rifle shot, running just that 
number to the ounce, shot from a Reming- 
ton 20-bore pump-gun, chambered for a 234- 








No. 6 
Heavy load in 20-bore, 2% drams or 25 grains 
De-Luxe Powder and 1 ounce air rifle pellets, 55 
to the ounce. Circle 12 inches, distance 20 yards, 
pellets in circle 43, 78 per cent. 


inch case. The circle is a 12-inch, distance 
20 yards, and the number of pellets in it was 
43, or 78 per cent of the charge. Only one 
load was fired, which prohibited selection, 
and the next cartridge might have done bet- 
ter or might have done worse. Experience 
has shown us that the pellets which land in 
a 12-inch ring at 20 yards are pretty apt to 
land in a 30-inch ring at 40, particularly 
with large shot which maintain their course 
well. The load had considerable velocity, 
for the pellets passed thru an inch pine 
board and struck a second board with con- 
siderable force. The load would kill a quail 
at the distance, and should be deadly on 
turkeys or geese up to at least 40 yards. 


Our deduction is that it would be well 
worth while for any man with a 20-bore gun: 
to test it with large shot before taking it 
for granted that the piece would not handle 
the big pellets. Pellets as large as No. 4’s 
are more likely to be evenly distributed than 
small shot—7%% or 8’s—and shot deforma- 
tion injures the big fellows much less. Do 
not overlook the fact that this load con- 
tained a full ounce of shot. Shot charge 
and choke behaved normally, which may 
have been due to a mild-pressure powder, 
or it may have been due to the large pellets. 
Nearly any shotgun will show as light a 
pressure with an ounce of BB’s as it will 
with % of an ounce of No. 8 shot, and one 
load is about as near normal as the other. 


We propose to test this 20-bore with a 
great variety of loads, using De Luxe pow- 
der, before we are done, yet no one or two 
men can own or shoot all the guns made, 
and our readers should test out the matter 
of light and heavy charges for the various 
bores for themselves. The best we can do 
is to give them a good hint as to what may 
reasonably be expected. 














No. 7 
BBs on one side in the case, 7% on the other 
side. A 16-inch circle, distance 20 yards, cylinder 
bore gun. 
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ICK up two shotgun shells. In 
general appearance they are prac- 
tically alike. 


Put them into the breech of your 
gun and shoot them. You will soon 
discover the difference if one is loaded 
with an inferior powder. 





And how can you tell the quality of, the 
powder, unless the shell manufacturer stamps 
the powder maker’s name where you can see 
for yourself the kind and grade you are 
shooting? 


Twins—In Everything But Performance! 


Shells loaded with Dupont or Ballistite 
Smokeless Shotgun Powders carry the 
du Pont guarantee only when the name 
DUPONT or BALLISTITE is on the car- 
ton, on the box or on the top shot wad. 


These two names are your insurance that 
the load is dependable—that it’s going to fire 
accurately, reliably and safely. 


And no shooter, who is a shooter, is going to 
jeopardize his day’s sport by accepting un- 
branded loads, when all he need do is to ask 
for a standard load of du Pont powder and 
then find the name on the box before he 
picks it up from the counter. 











SHOTGUN POWDERS 


DUPONT (Bulk) SMOKELESS 


T2GAUGE 02 ||16GAUGE oz ||20GAUGE oz 
DRAMS SHOT]| DRAMS SHOT} DRAMS SHOT 








Kind of Game 


Turkey 
Geese 

Brant 

Large Ducks 
Medium Ducks 
Grouse 
Prairie Chicken 


uirrels 
Rauitre 


Small Ducks 
Pheasants 
Pigeons 
Doves 
Quail 


Snipe 

Woodcock 
Shore Birds 
Reed Birds 1 MWh 1 WM 
Trapshooting|| 3 1%] 2% 1 W% 


BALLISTITE (Dense) SMOKELESS 
If BALLISTITE (dense) Powder is desired order by grains 
A comparison follows of Bulk and. Dense Loads: 
DRAMS GRAINS DRAMS 
3% equivalent to 28 
3 . . 16 


74 
24 
Y% 





3% |l%l 2% 1 WW, Ve 


3% |I-%ll 2% 1 2% 


3% |l%l 2% 1% 


1 Ww" 1% 


WM 
WW 


WM 
WM% 


Here is the proved 
best load for each 
kind of shooting. 
You can buy them 
from your dealer 
in any brand of 
shell. aa — to 
speci or 
Pee TISTITE. 


1%] 2% l 1% 


























2’ equivalent to 
74 = . . 











2% ‘ so 5 1 
* In 12-Gauge loads only, use No.2 Shot. 





E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Sporting Powder Division 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE . 




















Read the ads—it pays to keep posted. 
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A man will pay $200 for a fine 
watch—but he has it inspected 


occasionally by a 


C competent 
jeweler. 


The same man will, after pay- 
ing $200 for a fine gun—which 
is subjected to a far greater 
strain—leave it in a closet to be 
destroyed by rust and powder 
acids ten months of the year. 


HOPPE’S 


Nitro Powder’ 
Solvent No. 9 


is your gun’s protection—the 
boon of the modern rifleman 


Hoppe’s No. 9 removes every 
trace of powder residue from 
your rifle or shotgun. It elim- 
inates the acid gases caused by 
nitro powder and_ prevents 
fouling and pitting. It prevents 
and removes rust in any climate. 


Sportsmen have been using 
Nitro Powder Solvent No. 9 
for eighteen years and still find 
it the best method of taking care 
of their pet shooting-irons. You'll 
find it an aid to accuracy, and 
after you use No. 9 you won’t 
miss that easy shot because your 
rifle was not cleaned properly. 


Your sporting goods dealer can 
supply you. 

You know your gun is clean 
if you. use Hoppe’s Nitro 


Powder Solvent No. 9. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2314 North 8th Street 


THs looks like a .22 year. I had one— 

true as a transit from muzzle to double- 
set—but sold it. Was too much like a 100- 
pound drunk wanting to fight, and I want a 
gun that is like a mule or a new grocery 
boy—one that delivers the goods at the rear. 
The Buffalo Sharps even was a trifle lacking 
in‘ this back-door effect, altho the freight 
lumbered ‘like a string of trotting elephants 
down past the depot and collided with the 
clay-bank with steam shovel results. The 
pit looked somewhat like the Valley of Ten 
Thousand Smokes, for I was burning black 
powder and biting a pipe instead of a nail; 
still the whole affair was like some of our 
relatives-in-law—something was missing; not 
all there. So I poked one of those 5-inch 
cartridges into a .45-caliber 8-pound Sharps 
—just half the weight of the Buffalo— 
breathed “Now I lay me down .. .” 
which I did behind the sandbag rest, and 
turned the eruption loose. I got what I was 
looking for. Meanwhile Fred had retired 
to a quiet and more or less distant spot on 
the other side of the brick house and was 
keeping his mind off something by whittling 
a piece of bone into the imitation of a 
buffalo skull, with engraving on it over the 
place where the brain ought to be, that 
read, “C.T. Gone but not Collected. Rest 
in Pieces.” Fred is a friend of mine. 

After that I couldn’t tell if the .22 went 
off or not, so swapped it. For Christmas 
Fred gave me a recoil pad, and borrowed it 
next day. 

But suppose some kind soul asks you to 
test out his gun, and it has a razor-edged 
butt-plate horned like a Texas steer and 
loaded for bear. That is usually my fate. 
I go bellybuster, of course, but between me 
and that gun is a nice solid bag of sand, 
or any kind of dirt—the bigger the better. 
It is firmly wedged in between my devoted 
shoulder and that forked butt-plate that is 
as pretty as it is murderous. I have been 
known to use my neck scarf to hold the 
sand. Never rest the butt-plate against any- 
thing solid, like a sapling root or a stake 
or a stone. This will almost surely break 
the stock, usually right at the grip. But 
anything that mushes back a little, like the 
shoulder, is all right as to stock safety and 
shoulder safety, too. The basic idea is that 
it is better to be hit with a sandbag than 
with a hammer; and if you must fall out 
the window, then light on an awning and 
not on the sidewalk. The principle is the 
same in all three cases—blow, fall or recoil. 

There is a common impression that flinch- 
ing is due mostly to recoil. This is not true. 
I find in shooting, as in most other things, 




















that folks who dodge are more scared than 
hurt. And that it seems to be the noise, 
not the recoil, that causes flinching. 

Flinching is purely an unconscious effort 
to avoid a jar to the nervous system, and 
few recoils produce actual physical pain. 
doubt if a deaf man would ever think of 
flinching. The flash and sudden burst of 
smoke also tends to cause flinching—that 
instinct to dodge or duck when the eye be- 
holds something rise up without warning 
right in front of one. With no notice what- 
ever, flip a handkerchief in front of even an 
old shooter’s face about three feet away— 
muzzle distance about—and nine times out 
of ten he will instantly flinch. A sudden 
sound behind a man will make him “jump” 
—that is, flinch or move suddenly without 
a conscious act of the will. 

Now, it seems that it is the kind of sound 
that makes him jump, and its suddenness, 
not its loudness. All people do not flinch 
from the same sounds. Of course, from cen- 
turies of race experience, we all uncon- 
sciously “jump” or flinch, dodge, duck, call 
‘it what you will—that is, we all move sud- 


Gun Talks - No. 33 


Chauncey Thomas 


denly and without willing to do so when we 
hear a sound that has meant death or in- 
jury to millions of our ancestors, like the 
hiss of a snake. The buzz of a rattlesnake 
will make a Westerner flinch nearly out of 
his boots in about one-tenth of a second, 
while it arouses: only the curiosity of the 
tenderfoot. Scratch glass with a file, and it 
makes me flinch, set my nerves as I may. 
I am more liable to flinch when shooting a 
.22 pistol than with any other gun; it is due 
to the quality of the sound, not to its de- 
gree or amount. 

I cannot associate with a chronic whistler; 
a stream of blasphemy and smut from the 
mouth is bad enough, but whistling to me 
is simply unendurable. Now, to other men 
it is pleasant, is even a form of actual 
music. In other words, each man seems to 
have a sort of keynote, or even a sort of key- 
octave, so to speak, and certain reports from 
a rifle will make one man flinch when it is 
accepted with indifference by another man, 
or the reverse. One man I like to shoot 
with enjoys high shrill sounds, but certain 
low, growly sounds get on his nerves just as 
his infernal whistles do on mine. So I can 
readily see why I might flinch at the sound 
of a .22 pistol and not move when a .45 
went off, and the reverse might be true in 
his case. Some men love the sound of rip- 
pling or even of dripping water, while others 
hate it—drives them frantic. On the other 
hand, the running-water-men often cannot 
endure the soundless summits of the peaks 
above timberline. And I love it; it spells 
rest and peace and purity to me, while I 
have known other men to hum a vague, 
formless tune just to break the silence and 
have a sound. So we will here consider it 
settled that different men have different 
mental and nerve make-ups, probably no two 
alike; and that different sights and different 
sounds affect them differently. It took me 
years of observation to discover how this 
fact more or less explained flinching. One 
day I noticed that one of the best shotgun 
shots in the West, and one of the oldest 
and most experienced rifle shots, flinched 
with his extra heavy .32-40 Scheutzen rifle, 
which had practically no recoil compared to 
his trap gun. Then I noticed my tendency 
to flinch with a .22 pistol more than with 
any other firearm; then I began to take 
mental notes of certain men who flinched at 


certain times and not at other times. I have . 
given a bigger gun to sundry men who were . 


flinching with a certain rifle or revolver, and 
they often did not flinch with the bigger 
gun that had much more recoil, but a totally 
different note of explosion. 

Some men, of course, will flinch with all 
guns, and I suppose all of us will flinch 
with any gun at certain times. We are then 
probably half sick, or our nerves are at low 
ebb—call, it what you will. In other words, 
we are not in shape. This is obviously due 
to low physical condition, either for the time 
being or chronic; but when a first-class, 
steady shot suddenly begins to flinch, look 
for the “keynote” and you will find the cause 
most of the time. One of the most famous 
revolver ‘shots in the world suddenly went 
to flinching one day. I suggested he step 
outside the shooting shed; he did so, and 
quit flinching immediately. The sound 
within the shed was no doubt tuned just 
right to touch his nerves, and the same load 
and gun in the open air was not so keyed, 
hence did not affect him—at least so I diag- 
nosed the case, and it worked out accord- 
ingly. 

Bearing out this idea of certain reports on 
certain folks and not on others, how many 
of us often flinch, or at least have to hold 
ourselves to keep from it, when another man 
is aiming the gun? - I doubt if the man 
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lives who will not flinch at certain tones or 
notes in the report of certain guns. Hence 
I cleim that there are certain guns and cer- 
tain loads that certain men cannot shoot, 
due simply to the tone effect such loads or 
gurs have on their nervous systems. Flinch- 
ing is not a sign of weakness—except in 
case of sickness, of course—and strength 
has nothing to do with it; a half-ton piano 
may respond to certain sounds from its out- 
side where a half-pound violin will not, and 
the piano is many times stronger physically 
than is the violin. And it is the same with 
a man, the rattle of a loose window in a 
Pullman may keep him awake while the 
rumble of the train lulls him to sleep. Ex- 
cept in extreme cases, as with an elephant 
gun for example, flinching, I believe, is 
caused by the report and not by the recoil. 
Hence padding the ears will probably do 
more to cure it than padding the shoulder. 


To change the subject suddenly: Just 
now I am having an awful time trying to 
make the S. S. Winchester .30-40 eat lead. 
Will someone who knows please write all 
of us an article on the subject of lead bul- 
lets from modern high-power, small-bore, 
quick-twist rifles. I read this and that in 
the Ideal catalog, and I have one numbered 
“No. 8,” same edition Noah subscribed for, 
full of old Sharp and Ballard information, 
of course. Anyway, I can read. But I want 
‘to know. Also want to do it myself. I read 
how Mr. Soandso won this or that match 
with lead bullets from the Krag, but hang 
scores—what was the group? Winning 
matches tells nothing; how about inches? 
Just what will the Springfield and the Krag 


shells do at 100 yards? At 200 yards? At. 


600 yards? Will they register anything but 
tumbles and tears at 1,000 yards? With 
lead-cast gas-check bullets? Will someone 
please unfold a tale of woe and hardship, 
such as I am sweating under; or can he tell 
a better story, and tell us just how to do it? 
Please, Mister Man. 

The only reliable definite information I 
have been able to get so far on this subject 
is from a friend of mine, no better shot or 
gunman in the Rockies, who has made 
2-inch groups with the .308334 Ideal bullet 
and 25-grain Lightling powder from a 
Springfield at 100 yards. Not just a scratch 
accident, but the gun with that load would 
give fairly reliable results within these 
limits—say nearly as good as a .32-40 under 
same conditions. 

I have used the recommended loads of 
15-grain Marksman and also of Scheutzen, 
as I said before, but those loads are not 
strong enough, evidently, for much over 200 
yards, or even to that sacred distance. Come 
day in, day out, average gun, average metal 
patch cartridges—not the Swiss watch breed 
—I find that the Krag and the Springfield 
cartridges have about the same practical 
accuracy at hunting ranges. Machine rest 
tests would perhaps favor the Springfield 
loading, tis true; but say about 6-inch 
groups for 10 shots at 200 yards for both 
Springfield and Krag shell, 150-grain bullet, 
with many 10-shot groups down to even 4 
inches with 170-220-grain bullets, hand- 
loaded cartridges, ’scope, rest, no wind, good 
light, good man, and all that. Now, the 
32-40 and the .38-55 lead loads. will do ex- 
actly as good at that range, under equally 
favorable conditions. In storms, of course, 
the swift metal-patch bullets give better re- 
sults. But what I want to find out is, will 
the Springfield and the Krag shells with cast 
lead bullets give about 4-inch 10-shot groups 
at 200 yards, with ’scope, rest, no wind, etc. 
Or is it a dream? 

Subloads with metal-patch bullets, of 
course, give even better than .22 L.R. ac- 
curacy at 50 yards, and somewhat under and 
_ over that range. But what I want to get is 
a 2-cent load for either the Krag or the 
Springfield that will shoot as close as I can 
hold at—say 200 yards, and maybe farther. 









































Get your deer this season 
with Remington Hi-Speed 
Cartridges 


HAT’S. what these new Remington Hi-Speed 
Cartridges are for. 

Designed by Remington, perfected by Remington, 
guaranteed by Remington. 

Produced for nearly every standard rifle—calibres 
.25, .30 and .32. 

A Remington Hi-Speed Cartridge makes any rifle 
a high power, big game arm. 

a *  # * 

Now a few practical details about these new ex- 
amples of Remington’s service to sportsmen: 

Bullets—new Remington Bronze Point and Rem- 
ington Hollow Point. Maximum mushroom and 
smashing power. 

Primer—new Remington Nickeled Primer. 
Faster ignition. A great forward step—doing away 
with corrosion, chemical action of fulminate, punc- 
tured primers, blow-outs and gas-leaks. 

Muzzle velocity—up to 2900 feet per second. 

Muzzle energy—up to 2910 foot pounds. 

Accurate—up to extreme ranges. 

Trajectory—so flat that aiming is almost point 
blank. 





* ” * 

So—the new Remington Hi-Speed Cartridges 
simplify your whole equipment of big game arms 
and ammunition to this: 

One rifle—most any standard make. 

Onecartridge—the Remington Hi-SpeedCartridge 
made for your kind of rifle. 

Ready for Deer, Moose, Elk, Caribou, Big Horn, 
Grizzly—or any other kind of big game anywhere in 
America. 


Remington, 


Remington Arms Company, Inc. 


New York City 
Established 1816 
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Some More Notes 


Editor ‘Outdoor Life:—The article written 
by A. L. Thompson and published in the Oc- 
tober issue of Outdoor Life, giving his ex- 
perience with the .280 Ross, was very inter- 
esting to me. Having done considerable 
experimenting with this rifle, I would like to 
state the results of my labors for the benefit 
of my brother riflemen. 

It has been common knowledge among 
riflemen for a number of years that the Ross 
was unsafe if the trigger were pulled before 
the bolt was fully closed, but so far I have 
not seen an article which explained exactly 
why the bolt could blow out. 
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Sketch No. 1 shows the trigger compressed 
in the act of firing the rifle when the bolt has 
been properly closed before the trigger was 
compressed. Note that the bolt case lock 
“A” is in proper position against the lugs on 
the under side of bolt case. 

Sketch No. 2 shows the position that the 
bolt case lock “A” will be in when the rifle 
is fired if the trigger is pulled when the bolt 
case is % of an inch (or more) back from 
where it bears against the bolt head. 

There is not much difference between the 
two sketches; however, that is just the dif- 
ference between the bolt blowing out or 
staying where it belongs. True, the lock “A” 
is not very strong; it does not need to be. 
Its mission is to keep the bolt case from 
moving back and permitting the lugs on bolt 
head to turn out of the frame. Of course, 
when the lugs have turned out of the frame 
far enough they will be partly sheared off. 
It is true that if you leave the bolt case back 
and pull the trigger, and continue to hold it 
back, you will find the bolt case locked, but 
this does not mean anything. Let the bolt 
back 4% of an inch or more and hold it there 
firmly with the right hand; then compress the 
trigger with the left hand and hold it back. 
Now let the bolt case forward slowly and 
you will find that it must go up to the bolt 
head before the lock can slip into place over 
the lugs, while the cartridge in the chamber 
would be exploded when the bolt case -is 
3-32nd of an inch away from the bolt head. 
Try this on your .280 Ross. 
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on the Ross Rifle 


Anyone who tries to blow the bolt out of 
a Ross when the lock “A” is in place will 
find that he has a job on his hands, and I 
may say that breech pressure that would 
smash a Springfield bolt will not do the job. 
If anyone who doubts this statement will 
send ten cents to the United States Patent 
Bureau and ask for specifications of patent 
granted to Creedy C. Sheppard, Boston, Mass., 
January 14, 1919, Patent No. 1,291,689, he 
will receive the specifications of an automatic 
rifle with a bolt made on exactly the same 
principle as the Ross bolt. This rifle blows 
out the bolt every time it is fired as an auto- 
matic. The rifle can be operated by hand 
on a straight pull action exactly like the Ross 
by turning the knob on the bolt handle, 
which releases a hook, this hook having the 
same function as lock “A” on the Ross, i. e., 
it prevents the bolt case from moving back. 

hen used as an automatic the back thrust 
of the bolt is controlled by a coil spring and 
a different incline on the face of each lug, 
which causes the lugs to hold under the max- 
imum pressures but permits them to turn 
out of the frame under the lesser pressure as 
the bullet reaches the muzzle. This gun in- 
terests me only on account of its similarity 
to the Ross action, and I would not fire it 
on a bet—the bolt might blow back too 
hard. 

To illustrate: remove lock “A” from the 
Ross by driving out the pin which connects 
it to the rear, then load the rifle and force 
the bolt clear home. When the rifle is fired 
the bolt should be blown out violently if the 
lug threads have an even bearing; if they 
have an uneven bearing the bolt may be 
blown only part way out or possibly might 
not move at all. The Ross people knew that 
lock “A” was needed, or they would not 
have put it there, but why did they not de- 
sign the thing so that the striker could not 
be released until the lock was in place? As 
to the bolt being blown out on account of 
being assembled wrong, I am inclined to 
doubt that such a thing ever happened—it 
is possible, of course, but very improbable— 
try to do it and you will know why. If the 
extractor is removed from the bolt, then the 
bolt head may be drawn forward and given 
a quarter turn to the right, which will per- 
mit it to return into the bolt case in a wrong 
position, and it can be gotten into the rifle 
in this position, but only with considerable 
difficulty, and in most cases cannot be forced 
home by pushing on the bolt handle, as the 
bolt head fouls the guides and jambs fast; 
however, it can be gotten into place and the 
rifle can be fired with bolt assembled wrong, 
and the bolt would certainly blow out. 

Mr. Thompson is right. The .280 Ross as 


put out by the Ross Rifle Company is unsafe’* 


and any sportsman using it is taking a long 
chance. One has to look very closely to be 
sure that the bolt case is not back % of an 
inch, and any one of several causes may hold 
it back, such as a tight cartridge, a raveling 
in the chamber, or a bit of a twig in the lug 
seat, etc., yet regardless of the fact that the 
Ross is known to be unsafe, a great many 
of these rifles are being used and those wish- 
ing to discard them can always get a fair 
price for them. Can you beat it? It cer- 
tainly speaks well for the .280 Ross as an 
effective hunting weapon. As regards bolt 
penetration in heads, if Mr. Thompson had 
been in a certain training camp in Pennsyl- 
vania on a certain summer day in 1921, he 
could have witnessed what a Springfield bolt 
could do in this line, and in this case the 
undertaker had a job instead of the surgeons. 
I was able to gather only meager details as 
to what happened to this rifle; however, it 
was enough for me to form a private opinion, 
which opinion is not detrimental to the 
Springfield. The army: experts could tell ex- 
actly what happened, but they won’t. 
Pa. J. L. Hoovier. 





A Home-Made Rifle Cover 


Search of. government and private mu- 
seum publications and other literature 
bearing on Indian culture has failed to re- 
veal to me a single explanation on the de- 
tailed manufacture of a gun case after the 
Indian fashion. On my hunting trips I al- 
ways carry my rifle in a case similar to the 
one described herein.. I am sure you will 
find the information set forth in this article 
accurate and reliable in every respect. 

A deerskin rifle cover, Fort Yukon style, 
is not only a picturesque bit of a hunter’s 
equipment, but highly practical and _ utili- 
tarian as well. It is negligible in weight, 
yet very durable and easily slipped off or 
on—a very attractive den ornament, or use- 
ful for carrying a rifle on the train or in 
an automobile. Stockinged in the soft skin 
cover, a rifle is protected from dirt, scratch- 
ing and snow. 


Altho such cases can be purchased occa- 
sionally from Hudson’s. Bay Company stores 
and curio dealers, they are usually pieces 
“made_ for the trade.” Besides, the fun of 
creating your own rifle cover surpasses the 
pleasure of acquiring one ready-made. So 
the next time you come into possession of a 
deerskin, whether by your own nimrodic 
prowess or that of someone else, rib your- 
self for a little squaw’s work and tackle the 
gun-case proposition. Better still, persuade 
your own squaw to perform the actual labor, 
under your supervision, of course. 

Have the skin tanned, minus the hair, or 
tan it yourself if you can afford the time 
and like to mess around. 

The pattern for the cover is made in ac- 
cordance with the following directions: 

















Fie. 











Fie. 
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Fold a large sheet of wrapping paper on 
the bias, as in Fig. 1. Begin about eight 
inches below the corner “A” and measure 
along the fold “AB” to get the length for 
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OF COURSE 


He Will Kill One or Two of 
These Birds 


They haven’t a chance. Hundreds of cars have 
passed without molesting them and they are not on 
their guard. 


Shooting game along the road from an automobile is fully 
as unfair as shooting waterfowl from a motor-boat. The man 
who does it is a cheater, and in most states a law violator. 


Shooting game from an automobile should be prohibited 
in every state in the Union. Many states already forbid the 
carrying of guns in cars unless they are taken down or in cases. 
Likewise, many states forbid shooting game on the highways. 
All states should adopt similar laws. Ruffed grouse seek the roads 
for the sunlight and the white clover that grows along them. 











































Together with the grouse, quail and doves are often com- Z dpe 
° ae Ste 
pelled to use the roads as dusting places. fed 


Refuges for both local and migratory game are 
necessary. We do not know of a state which 
could not profitably set aside more refuges 
and employ more wardens to protect them. 


The Public Shooting Ground—Game 
Refuge Bill now before Congress will pro- 
vide the funds to purchase refuges for 
migratory game birds and employ suffi- 
cient men to protect all migratory 
species. 

Write your Senators to support 
S. 1452 and your Congressman to 
vote for H. R. 5823, which are the 
official numbers in Congress of this 
most meritorious measure. Make it 
your business to see that the state you live 
in does every- :— =f 
thing possible to 
give the local = 
species the protection 
they deserve. Clip the 
coupon and mail it to-day. 


LZ 
ZF Wats 
mT  . j 










































(1) THE SPORTSMAN’S CREED 
American Game Protective Association, (Abbreviated) 
Woolworth Building, New York City I believe that a sportsman should 
1. Never in sport endanger human life. 
Gentlemen: 2. Never kill wantonly or needlessly or brutally. 
I ‘enclose a chock for $....c.ccccccccres to 8. Obey the laws of State and Nation, work for 
cover dues of $1 and subscription to the magazine better laws, and uphold the law-enforcing 
checked below for one year beginning (at once) authorities. 
(at the expiration of my present membership). 4. Respect the rights of farmers and property 
Price, including owners, and also their feelings. : 
Regular ene year’s member- 5. Always leave seed birds and game in covers. \e BUNNY = 
6. Never be a fish-hog. Y WEA YTISS | WZ 
er —” pmb ae 7. Discourage the killing of game for commer- | EA i . a Z 
‘Gesssintion cial purposes by refusing to purchase MEL) ie NW 
trophies. al IN } 
bee , at “Soe. 95-08 sae 8. Study and record the natural history of i H\ My oe iz 4, 
aa on _ oo game species in the interest of science. Aw VMS 
pie Recreation.. 2.50 3.00 9. Love Nature and its denizens and he a 4 yp fis 
Sportsmen’s Review gentleman. “Bis y ha 
(Wkly.) wcccccce 8.00 3.50 j Wig | S ; 
Draw circle around publication wanted. Signed ...cceeseseeccceerecceceneeeeeeoes ” fas A 
If you are already a subscriber to the magazine aan ed EX merican 
you indicate and wish to renew for one year se \\ 17 | PES ° 
from the expiration of your subscription, please VA i Game P rotective 
| SaeRtN tian FI So ee ce eat peed te Aare A ae NRiUG sua sobebaweqdaees + (if ka 
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ERE’S the boot you can 
bank on for the hardest 
kind of hiking. On wet ground 
or dry, in rough going or smooth. 
Soft easy-fitting and as near water- 
proof as a leather boot can be. 


RUSSELLS 
“NEVER LEAK” 


For first-hand facts about their 
service, comfort and waterproof 
qualities, ask any sportsman who 
has worn 
Russell’s. 


Built to 
measure in 
any height, 
by expert 
bootmakers, 
from the 
best quality 
chrome tan- 
ned leathers. 
Ask your dealer 
for Russell’s—if 
he can’t show 


them, write for 
our catalog. 


W.C. RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN CO. 
912 Capron St. 
Berlin, Wis. 


2 ( Never-rip” 
b\ seam 
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AT. OG1.12.1913 


JOSTAM “ANTI-FLINCH” RECOIL PAD 
SOFT RED RUBBER CUSHION 


Used by the best shotsin the world. Slanting holes take up 
the recoil and eliminate the upward whip of the muzzle. 
Sent postpaid for $3.25. Ask your dealer. Send for Circular. 
JOSTAM MFG. CO., 1088 MONTANA ST., CHIOAGO, ILL. 














RELOADING 


{S AS INTERESTING AS 


SHOOTING 


AND CUTS THE COST 








RELOADING TOOL 


BULLET MOULDS—POWDER MEASURES 
SCALES 
PRIMERS—SHELLS—M. J. BULLETS 


HAND BOOK arid CATALOG 


MAILED ON RECEIPT OF 
8 cents 


MODERN-BOND Co. 


815 WEST StH ST., WILMINGTON, DEL. 


























the gun case, which should be three ar 
four inches longer than the firearm for 
which it is intended. For example, Fig. 
2 shows 44 inches measured off for a 


41-inch rifle. Starting at “m” on “AB,” 
draw the perpendicular “mo,” which 
should be 7% inches for ordinary gun butt, 
(Fig. 2). 
From “n” 
pendicular 2% inches long, “np.” 
“9” and +n" (Fig. 2). 
Cut out the pattern along “mo,” “op” and 
np.” Do not cut straight along “np,” but 
make the cut slightly rounded. Opened and 
laid flat, the pattern will look like that in 
Fig. 3. 


on “AB” draw another per- 
Connect 





4 


Place the pattern on the skin, the center 
line of the pattern covering the center line 
of the back, the toughest part of the leather. 
Mark and cut out the leather. 


Fold the cover material, fleshy side in, 
lapping one edge a quarter of an inch under 
the other. Sew the lapped edges with a run- 
ning stitch, the smaller the stitch the better. 
Use a waxed, heavy linen thread and keep 
the edges of the cover well moistened while 
sewing. 

A characteristic “Injun” touch may be 
achieved by attaching an ornament to the 
tip of the cover. The ornament is cut from 
the scraps of the skin and should be ten 
inches or a foot long and two inches wide 
where it is sewed to the case, tapering 
slightly to the free end. Pierce two holes 
in the free end and run thru a thin string 
of skin six to eight inches long, forming a 
pair of thrums. On each thrum string sev- 
eral large red and blue glass beads and knot 
the thrum ends (Fig. 4). 

As a final bit of decoration, sew a band 
of turkey red flannel around the cover fifteen 
inches from the butt or open end. The 
flannel should be about four inches wide 
and the ends should meet and lap at the 
seam of the cover. Bind the edges of the 
band with dark blue or black linen to pre- 
vent ravelling. 

Fig. 5 shows the gun cover complete with 
trimmings. - HetstEr DEAN GuIE. 

Wash. 





A Safety Device for the Ross Rifle 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Whereas I had 
figured to have this device patented, and 
have had drawings and description of this 
device in the hands of patent attorneys since 
February 18, 1922, I now deem it more ap- 
propriate to give this my idea to the public. 

While experimenting, in January, to make 
my Ross rifle safe from blowing out the 
bolt (possibly by negligence of closing the 
bolt thoroly), I found a safety device in 
two different ideas. To prove my first idea 











FIG. I, 


FIG, ZZ. 


safe I made a block (Fig. 1) on the idea 
of preventing the bolt from flying closed, 
and thus prevent firing the cartridge in 
chamber by a premature touch of the trigger 
with the bolt partly closed. This idea proved 
safe in the fact that I tried it repeatedly 
with several magazine loads of factory loaded 
cartridges in barely letting the bolt start to 
turn in the receiver, then pulling the trigger 
to let the bolt fly shut. This device would 
catch the bolt in its hooks on the two small 


| lugs on bottom rear of bolt and hold it one- 
| quarter of an inch from closing, keeping the 


firing pin inside of bolt, unable to come in 
contact with the cartridge. This device, tho 
it made the rifle safe, did not suit me. I 
then proceeded to shape a block that. would 
make the rifle safe in all stages until the 
bolt is fully closed. In Fig. 2 I show my 
idea, comparing my block with the original 
block of the rifle. To work this idea I cut 
off one of the small lugs (Fig. 4) assigned 
for locking with original block after the bolt 
is closed. In Fig. 3 I show the piece of 





material required for my block. The left 
side shows longer, allowing height of lug 
cut off bolt plus depth of A _ shaped slot 


cut in bottom of bolt in wake of the old lug 
(Fig. 4). 





Thus with Fig. 2 and Fig. 4 in 


9 all fff 











Fig. 4. 1—V-shaped slot in the bolt; 
2—Recess cut in- back of V-shaped slot; 


38—Original lug; 4—Hammer 


the rifle, Fig. 2 fitted to allow ease for 
manipulating the bolt for action, I found 
perfect safety, as sear 3 in Fig. 5 comes 
first in action by pulling the trigger 1, my 
device, sawtoothed, engages and holds the 
bolt at the juncture of contact, permitting 








3—Sear; 4—Sear of hammer. 


sear 4 of hammer to function only at the 
time when the bolt is thoroly closed and 
locked; block Fig. 2 functioning back of 
the one original lug and in the recess, Fig. 4, 
allowing the lengthened side of block 2 to 
grip the bolt in the recess in place of back 
of original lug during the action of fire. 
Kansas. Cart H. L. HEIse. 


“So poor ole Bill kicked the 
Fell off a girl at a dance and killed 





First flea: 
bucket! 
himself.” 

Second flea: “Um-hm-m. I always told 
him that bare-back riding would be the end 
of him.”—Goblin. 
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To Combat the Non-Gun- 













































































































o 
Toting Law 
Note.—When we publish this letter, we do so 
with the acknowledgment that we are in full 
in, accord with every sentiment expressed. We be- 
ler lieve that this is the only way that the sports- 
men will be enabled to combat the various in- 
in- fluences at work to restrict our pleasures fur- 
er. ther more; we offer the pages of Outdoor Life 
ep as a medium to further dissimilate the views of 
1 others on this subject, and will give it our fullest 
Lie moral and financial support.—Editor. 
b As a reader of Outdoor Life and one 
he whose: hobby is guns and hunting, I feel 
* called upon to suggest that Outdoor Life 
~ start a movement whereby an association 
le can be formed for the purpose of fighting * 
; the propaganda which aims to deprive us of 
Be: : our right to own or possess firearms by the 
' enactment of a new amendment to our al- 
. ready much amended constitution. 
i This new reform movement, while starting ‘ 
ot in an unassuming manner, is, nevertheless, ' 





making headway in many sections. It is 
supported by the peace at any pricers, the 
d female reformers, the long-haired males, and 


n has met with some success in our newspapers , 
e ~_ a Ape - is a Chicago Every Man and Boy R 
| ribune’s refusal to publish advertisements M : ia* 
; of revolver or pistol manufacturers, and the Wants this Equipment 

F Literary Digest’s attitude, as well as editorial Any man or boy will be tickled f 


to own Marble’s Game Getter 
Gun. It’s both rifle and shotgun— 
upper barrel .22 cal., rifled; lower barrel .44 
cal. and .410 ga., smooth bore, for shot, or round 
ball. A reliable .22 for birds, rabbits, etc.—the 
smooth bored barrel almost equals a 28 ga, 
shotgun. 
Prices: Tax and Fine Leather Holster Included 
12 in. barrel $27.50; 15 in. $29.15; 18 in. $30.80 
Carry one and always havea 
Waterproof Matchbox. eke heeee pews bone 
dry, even under water. Seamless brass, nickeled—size of a 


hy 

. 10 ga. shell. List price 60c. Ny 

Woodcraft Knife. 4!!-purpose knife for every use—4% in. blade R 
h 


comment in some religious publications. 

Some states have forbidden the use of the 

automatic or self-loading rifle for hunting; 

h others only allow deer shooting with a shot- 
gun. This, one may argue, does not amount 
to ‘much, but if we take all these together 
and look back a few years we will see the 

- great inroad that this so-called reform legis- 
lation has made in the rights of the Ameri- 
can citizen whose recreation is found in the 
shooting game. 


Prohibition was put across in this identical 
) manner, and while the people as a rule be- 
: lieved that national prohibition would never 
become a fact, and failed to organize to 
combat it, the other side became strongly 
organized and were able to present a united 
front and met with no organized opposition 
when the hour came to pass their legisla- 
tion. This is just what we can expect if we 
do not form some association which will de- 
vote its entire time toward opposing any 
movement to curb the sale of arms to Ameri- 
can citizens. This organization should be 
nation-wide, with headquarters in every 
state, and it should not only conduct a cam- 
paign to offset that of the reformers, but its 
representatives should be empowered to ap- 
_pear before all legislative committees con- 
sidering laws to curb the sale of firearms or 
‘ to make it unlawful to carry such firearms. 


We have an illustration of what this means 
in the State of New York. This is the so- 
called Sullivan Law, which prohibits the 
possession of a revolver or pistol, save with 
a permit issued by a court of record. This 
law has had the effect of causing law-abiding 
citizens to go unarmed, and as a result high- 
way robbery and burglary has increased at 
an alarming rate. Here is one example 
among the many which show how the law 
works: 

The other day one of these youths, politely 
but mistakenly called a ‘cadet,’ shot and 
killed the woman who had been supporting 
him because she had made up her mind to 
return to her husband. This shooting took 
place in an Albany street in broad daylight 
and in full view of many people. The mur- 
derer met his victim in the middle of the 
street and fired at her two times. She ran 
to a doorway where she crouched in terror, 
pleading for her life while the murderer fired 
a third shot which killed her. Not one hand 
was raised to stop this wanton murder and 
the criminal escaped, and, at this writing, is 
still at large. The plea of those who wit- 
nessed the shooting was that they were un- 
armed and dared not struggle with a des- 












finest steel, checkered at back to give firm grip. 
Thousands of Boy Scouts and outdoor sportsmen own these knives. List 
priee, including fine leather sheath—No. 49, Leather handle, $2.25. 
No. 50, Staghorn Handle, $3.00. Add 10% war tax. \ 
Handiest tool made—guard folds fh 
Safety Pocket Axe. into handle. Easily carried in fe 
pocket or belt—every 
outdoor man and 
boy wants it. No. 
2, 11 in. steel handle, 
$3.25. No. 5, selected 
hickory handle, $2.00. 
Most dealers sell Marble’s Outing Equipment—if your dealer can’t 
supply you, order direct. Ask for interesting catalog. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 
571 Delta Avenue Gladstone, Mich. 


MARBLES Equipment 






























































THE CARBIDE 


\ NT SEAR CH 
ane SAFE - CEPEND, £ f G Ny 


Used by Hunters, Trappers, Etc., Since 1899 


Wm) Will not blow out, self regulating, range 300 to 600 feet, shines where- 
ever you look, leaves both hands free, and costs less than one cent 
an hour to operate. Interchangeable from narrow beam to wide 
spread light or can be darkened instantly. Note the hinged bulls- 
eye lens and darkening door. 


SOLD BY SPORTING GOODS AND HARDWARE DEALERS 


$8.50 for single lens type, or $9.75 for double lens bullseye type. You can order of us 
and we pay postage to destination. Just pay the postman when he delivers the lamp. 


Catalog with wonderfal testimonials sent free on request. é 
BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT MFG. CG. 529 Se. Dearborn St., Dept. 4, Chicago, Ill, 
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- personal greetings cards. 
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A thought on 
Yuletide giving 


And a few hints on how 
to fill Father’s 
stocking 


Another Christmas is rapidly rolling 
around. 


Another year when you have to sit down 
and think—and think hard—what to give 
Uncle Arthur, Father, Cousin Edward, 
Grandfather and the rest. 


Every man—well, nearly every man—likes 
nothing better than a good pipe. And the 
chances are that he will find at least one 
hanging on the Christmas tree and be tre- 
mendously pleased. 


Right there is your opportunity to give 
,. him something to go with 
» the pipe. 







So to Edge- 
worth smokers, 
to the friends of 
Edgeworth 
smokers, and to 
all others who 
may be interest- 
ed, we respect- 
fully offer this 
Christmas _ sug- 
gestion: a 16- 
ounce glass jar 
f Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed. 


You'll have to hunt far and wide to find 
the smoker who won’t be tickled to pieces 
to find a glass jar of Edgeworth beside his 
Christmas pipe. If he doesn’t get a Christ- 
mas pipe, he'll enjoy the tobacco just as 
much in his old pipe. 


If your regular dealer hasn’t enough glass 
jars to supply the Christmas trade, let us 
play Santa Claus for you. 


Send us $1.65 for each jar, a list of the 
friends you want to remember, and your 


We'll do the rest. 


We'll pack the glass jars in appropriate 
Christmas boxes, enclose your cards and 
send them off in plenty of time to reach 
your friends before Christmas. Meanwhile, 
if you are not personally acquainted with 
Edgeworth, we will be glad to send you free 
samples—generous helpings both of Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed and Plug Slice. 


Just send us your name and address on a 
postal and we will forward the samples 
promptly. If you will also include the name 
and address of your tobacco dealer, we will 
appreciate your courtesy. 


We have a special week-end size for 35c 
that is just the thing for outdoor men who 
love their pipes. 


For the Christmas packages or the free 
samples, address Larus & Brother Company, 
39 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 





perate man who they knew carried and 
would use a weapon. : 
All this shows that the criminal will carry 
firearms for aggression while the law-abiding 
citizen will not carry arms for defense. It 
is an illustration of the truth that the re- 
formers have already managed to make the 
average man feel that to carry a revolver is 
to stamp himself as being either lawless or 
a coward. Such a condition is all wrong, 
and is like putting the wagon before the 
horse. The law-abiding citizen should feel 
that by carrying a revolver for defense he is 
performing a public service, and I certainly 


believe that if the criminal element once 
thought that the chances were that their 
intended victims were armed they would 
think twice before saying “Hands up!” or 
shooting their enemies in a crowded street. 
Can’t we, who love our guns, get together 
and form an association, the object of which 
will be to preserve out constitutional right 
to bear arms and to make popular the carry- 
ing of arms for the purpose of defense 
against the criminal element which never has 
and never will hesitate to tote a gun or other 
weapon? G. P. GLEASON. 
Albany, N. Y. 





Dispersion of Bullet Energy in Relation 
to Wound Effects 


Cot. Louis B. Witson 
Medical Reserve Corps, U.S. Army 


Note.—In view of the many articles that have 
appeared in Outdoor Life relative to the action 
of various bullets on animal tissues, the follow- 
ing extract of an article, which appeared in The 
Military Surgeon, will no doubt be of interest 
to readers.—Editor. 


HE bizarre effects of missiles on tissues 

are very puzzling. The surgeon some- 
times sees a great, jagged, torn wound of 
entrance made by a shell fragment which 
has penetrated only a short distance in the 
tissues, yet causing injury at only an imper- 
ceptible distance from those parts actually 
touched in its course. On the other hand, 
he may see a wound caused by a small shell 
fragment or a grenade splinter, the point of 
entrance of which is so minute as to be al- 
most imperceptible, and yet which interiorly 
has pulped tissue at a distance of more than 
1 centimeter -from those portions touched 
in passage. Usually such shell or grenade 
fragments, deformed bullets or other irregu- 
lar missiles not only vary so much in their 
shape, but also in their velocities, neither of 
which can be accurately known beforehand, 
that it is practically impossible to discover 
by their study the laws by which their 
energy has been dispersed or to predicate 
the type and extent of tissue injury which 
may result therefrom. We must therefore 
confine our studies of principles to missiles 
of regular form and of at least approxi- 
mately known velocities. 


The chief interest centers around missiles 
of high velocity. Comparatively speaking, 
it is not the push of the elephant’s shoulder 
with which we are concerned, but rather the 
kick of the mule. Tho the former may be 
the more ponderable force, the latter creates 
the more disastrous results. Our experience 
with high-velocity missiles is almost all 
within the last fifty years. The spears and 
arrows of savage peoples and of European 
armies of the middle ages produced their 
fatal effects most frequently by hemorrhage, 
since their velocities and their total energies 
were small and delivered thru cutting edges. 
The projectiles of early firearms were 
planned from empirical experience gained 
in throwing stones from catapults and blunt- 
pointed bolts from cross-bows. They were 
relatively heavy missiles of. relatively low 
velocities and depended more on_ surface 
shock than penetration for their fatal effects. 
For more than a hundred years after the 
invention of the rifled gun barrel, large 
spherical lead bullets were propelled thru it 
at very low velocities. The only gain from 
rifling was increased accuracy which lasted 
so long as the interior of the rifle barrel was 
clean and fairly free from eroded lead. It 
was not until there was developed in the 
American colonies some time about 1725 a 
simple means for keeping the rifle barrel 
clean, preventing leading and checking the 
escape of gas at the bottoms of the rifle 
grooves that it became feasible to put enough 


powder behind a relatively small missile to 


propel it with sufficient velocity to give fatal 
wounds in large animals. This simple but 
effective device was the greased patch, which 
was made, usually, of thin cotton cloth, 
buckskin or pig’s bladder, and used behind 
a bullet of slightly less diameter than the 
caliber of the rifle. At this one stroke the 
colonial backwoodsman worked a revolution 
in firearms. He dispensed with the heavy 
iron ramrod and mallet previously necessary 
for driving home the oversized lead bullet. 
He swept the residue of powder out of the 
future track of the bullet every time he 
loaded his gun. He absolutely prevented 
leading of the barrel. He made a perfect 
gas check, thus permitting the use of all the. 
energy of his explosive. He made it possible 
to use charges of powder of a size hitherto 
undreamed of. He increased velocities from 
about 500 foot-seconds to 1,600 or even 2,000 
foot-seconds. He thus flattened the trajec- 
tory of his missile so that errors of aim were 
minimized. He rotated his undeformed 
spherical bullet with great regularity, thus 
insuring high accuracy. According to a 
well-known law of physics, when he in- 
creased the velocity three.times he increased 
the striking energy nine times with bullets 
of the same mass. This high velocity missile 
from the backwoods sharpshooter’s rifle, tho 
used by relatively few men, was a very 
potent factor in the winning of the colonials’ 
war for independence. Unfortunately, rec- 
ords of wound production by it are largely 
a matter of tradition. In the hands of a 
few careful shots it continued to be a great 
tamer of the wilderness until our Civil War 
brought out as never before the importance 
of increased speed of fire, resulting in the 
development of the metallic cartridge. But 
black powder metallic cartridges did not 
readily permit the use of patched bullets. 
Thus the powder residues eroded and the 
lead again fouled the barrels to such an 
extent that heavy charges with small calibers 
_ resulting high velocities were not pos- 
sible. 


With the substitution in cartridges, first 
of paper patches around lead bullets—a sys- 


‘tem still used by Switzerland—and later 


with the discovery of smokeless powder, the 
introduction of nickel, low-carbon steel or 
bronze-jacketed bullets, the rifle tube could 
again be kept free of lead and of powder 
residue. Calibers could be reduced and 
velocities again increased to about 2,000 foot- 
seconds. This was the approximate muzzle 
velocity of the missiles from the Mauser and 
Krag rifles of the South African and Spanish- 
American wars. 


The earliest experiments in this important 
field were developed to practical use about 
1870, and in 1875 Kocher, of Berne, then a 
young man, published the first series of ex- 
periments on wound injuries from high- 
velocity projectiles. It should be noted, 
however, that the velocities with which 
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Kocher experimented, from 1,800 to 2,000 
foot-seconds, while a very great increase over 
those of previous European and American 
cartridge type of military weapons whose 
velocities were from 1,200 to 1,400 foot- 
seconds were little, if any, greater than those 
velocities of missiles from the backwoods- 
man’s rifle of the Revolutionary War period. 
I have, however, found no experiments other 
than incidental observations, chiefly concern- 
ing the effects on game, of the missiles of 
the Revolutionary War period. 

Most of the observations of the various 
experimenters were conducted on bodies of 
men and animals. Some firing was done 
into cans containing water, wet clay, sand, 
marbles, etc. Much of the early attention 
was given to effects on bone. Of the work 
of the early experimentalists, that of Sir 
Victor Horsley and of Woodruff was most 
concerned with the problem from the stand- 
point of physics. Horsley attempted to dis- 
covery the laws of dispersion of energy by 
firing directly into masses of clay and study- 
ing later in the dried mass the track of the 
missile and the disturbance of the mass in 
immediate relation thereto. 

These studies, tho made on missiles with 
relatively much lower velocities than those 
of military rifles of today, namely, approxi- 
mately 2,000 foot-seconds, while those of to- 
day are from 2,500 to 3,000 foot-seconds, are 
very germane to our study of the effects of 
the most modern missles, since at long 
ranges the highest velocity missile falls to 
velocities of those of the older type. It must 
be constantly borne in mind, however, that 
the so-called “explosive effects” so rarely 
seen during the Spanish-American War were 
produced by missiles of the 2,000 foot- 
seconds type only at relatively short ranges, 
and were therefore of much rarer occurrence 
than during the late war. It is the pos- 
sible explanation of some of these puzzling 
explosive effects to which I wish to direct 
‘attention. 


In 1914, 1915 and 1916 the medical and 
popular press of the various warring Euro- 
pean nations conducted a most violent con- 
troversy, those of each country charging 
their enemies with the use of dumdum or 
explosive bullets. As everyone now knows, 
very few purposely deformable, and fewer 
still truly explosive, bullets were used by 
any of the European nations. The British, 
more properly to balance their bullet and 
make it conform more accurately in its bal- 
listic coefficient to their tracer and armor- 
piercing bullets, did substitute for the for- 
ward end of the lead core a mass, first, of 
aluminum and later of hardened wood fiber, 
but these, in both instances, were covered 
with cupro nickel jackets with high tensile 
strength and did not deform more rapidly 
than the standard bullet of all-lead core. 
Occasionally hunting bullets with soft lead 
points were probably used in military wea- 
pons by individual soldiers on both sides. 
I have seen a few cartridges of German, 
Austrian and French models loaded with 
these bullets. I have one odd-size American 
cartridge loaded with an expanding soft-nose 
bullet recovered during the Chateau-Thierry 
advance of July, 1918. It, however, was 
taken from the body of a German sharp- 
shooter who was using a German rifle 
adapted to the American cartridge which 
had been sent to Germany for experimental 
purposes in considerable quantities about 
1912. A careful search of salvage dumps, 
both before and after the armistice, in both 
Eastern and Western France, resulted in the 
finding of thousands of cartridges loaded 
with what were commonly thought to be 
explosive bullets, but all of which on dis- 
section were found to be either incendiary, 
tracer, armor-piercing or ordinary lead-cored 
missiles. Of the thousands selected out of 
millions thus examined, only one single cart- 
ridge containing an explosive bullet came 
into my possession. That was a cartridge 
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PROF. STAINSKY Sante for highest art 


Taxidermy 


FORMERLY CHICAGO’S FOREMOST TAXI- 
DERMIST OF NATIONAL REPUTATION 
Prof. Stainsky learned his art from a 
master and from nature. His creations 
in plastic art, showing the natural 
life-like reproductions of your valued 
trophies, is the work of a master and 
deep student of Nature. As the origi- 
nator of the plastic art in taxidermy, 
he has discovered the only perfect way 
of preserving trophies true to life. We 
have numerous letters from the 
world’s greatest hunters, expressing 
appreciation for the perfect work he 

has done for them. 
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PARKER GUN 


For Christmas 


—a gift that will be prized 
by the owner as long as 
he pullsa trigger. Prices 
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dealer can supply you. 
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PARKER BROS. Master Gun Makers, Meriden, Conn. U.S.A 
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Outdoor Life’s subscription price is $2.00 a year—and who 
wouldn’t pay that for 12 months of good reading? 
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SMITH GUNS 


Smith Guns Never 
Shoot Loose 


The longer you shoot a 
Smith the tighter it gets. 
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**The Gun that Speaks 
for Itself’’ 
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FULTON, NEW YORK 
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we will make duplicate from 
your model twenty-five to fifty 
mache heads. Blocked head 
neck ready for use, dry and 
strong, straight or turned, 
right or left. Finished a white 
coat ready for use. Four pounds each ship- 
ping weight. Your own style of mount is 
what you want to please your trade. 

We have a suitable plastic for retouching. Open mouth 

heads for rugs made up same way, waxed finish. 
Get our illustrated catalogue. 
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found in a German ammunition dump in the 
Argonne after the Armistice. It was adapted 
to the Austrian straight-pull Mannlicher 
rifle. It will thus be seen that we must look 
for the cause of explosive effects not in 
dumdum, soft point, or explosive bullets, 
but in the explosive energies of ordinary bul- 
lets either when undeformed and flying true 
or when deformed or flying erratically. 

What are the principal “explosive effects” 
produced in tissues by undeformed high- 
velocity rifle bullets flying head on? They 
may all be grouped for convenience of study 
into comminution of bone, the “blasting out” 
of soft tissues at the point of exit, the pulp- 
ing of soft tissues around the track of the 
missile and injuries to distant parts by 
energy transmitted thru fluid. The first two 
of these were thoroly investigated by the 
earlier observers, particularly by Lagarde, 
Woodruff and Beyer in this country, by 
Kocher in Switzerland, by Delorme and 
Chevasse in France, and by several Ger- 
mans. So far as the variations in explosive 
effects on bones are concerned, I need to 
call attention to but two phenomena which 
together will explain the principal factors 
involved. If you press hard enough and 
slowly enough with your fist against the cen- 
ter of a window pane, you will crack the 
glass over its entire area before making a 
hole in the glass. If you fire a high-velocity 
bullet thru the center of a similar pane of 
glass, you will make a hole not many times 
the diameter of the bullet and with few, if 
any, cracks radiating therefrom. The outer 
portions of the glass will remain intact. 
The low velocity of the pressure in the first 
instance permits the energy to be trans- 
mitted thruout the entire area of the glass 
before the pressure ceases.. The high 
velocity in the second instance relieves pres- 
sure before the energy has had time to be 
transmitted to distant areas. In the center 
of shafts of long bones this variation in 
energy release is the principal factor in the 
variation in fracture effects, providing, of 
course, the missile in each instance is flying 
head on. 

If you fill a tomato can with small marbles 
and fire a high-velocity rifle bullet thru it, 
you will find that some of the marbles will 
make dents in the can, but that the point of 
exit of the bullet will barely admit your 
little finger. If you fill a can with sand and 
fire a similar bullet thru it, you will be able 
to put two or three fingers in the hole of 
exit. If you fill the can with water and fire 
thru it, the whole far side of the can may 
be torn out. Similarly in bones struck by 
missiles of the same velocity, portions of 
bone of high density show less local shatter- 
ing than those of lower density, the shafts 
of long bones less than the head, etc. — 

The variation in the “blasting out” of soft 
tissues at the point of exit in a phenomenon 
which is explicable largely by a considera- 
tion of secondary missiles—that is, the 
placing in motion of fragmented tissues, 
particularly bone. We must, however, not 


think of fragmented bone as the only second- ' 


ary missile. The missile effects of even 
water from a fire hose in quelling riots is a 
matter of common knowledge. One can 
readily understand then how even fragments 
of the softest of tissues to which high 
velocity is imparted by a rifle bullet may 
become serious missiles in blasting out the 
soft parts around the point of exit. There 
is no doubt that the conical form of these 
blasted-out cavities is due to the direction 
in which the energy is transmitted. This is 
a resultant of several lines of force, and 
depends upon the shape of the conical head 
of the bullet, and in some degree on the 
variation in the ratio between the energy of 
rotation and that of translation as the bullet 


is slowed in its passage thru the tissue with- 


out at the same time being materially re- 
tarded in its revolutions. 
One of the most. difficult things for mili- 


tary surgeons to appreciate in the recent war 


was the pulping of soft tissues along the © 


track of high-velocity rifle bullets. Failure 
to appreciate this by any of the warring 
nations early in the war and by many 
American surgeons, even as late as the sum- 
mer of 1918, no doubt resulted in many in- 
stances in insufficient cleaning out of pulped 
and infected tissues with resulting gangrene 
and death. Our Cuban experience, owing to 
lower velocities and longer ranges, had not 
taught us the frequency of pulping effects 
with higher velocities and shorter ranges, 
and the experimental data were insufficient 
and unconvincing. 

Most of the experiments had been either 
on the bodies of men or animals, or in such 
mediums as sand or clay, which do not read- 
ily lend themselves to an accurate determina- 
tion of the distance to which the energy of 
high-velocity missiles may be transmitted. 
In attempting to throw further light on the 
problem, I began a series of experiments in 
1916, using gelatin of various known per- 
centages as a medium into which to fire, 
observing the shattering of the gelatine 
masses. 

These experiments on gelatin masses have 
been supplemented by studies on the effects 
of similar missiles in living and dead ani- 
mal tissues and my observations at the 
autopsy table on fatal war wounds. So far 
as one can estimate the relative densities of 
the tissues, the principles somewhat crudely 
worked out: for gelatin seem to hold for 
cartilage, fibrous connective tissue, muscle 
masses and soft glandular organs. It has 
been impossible by the methods so far 
adopted to measure the dispersion of energy 
in fluids. However, certain effects have been 
noted, which will be mentioned later, and 
further experiments are now in progress. 

The practical lesson to-be derived from 
these experiments is that wounds made by 
rifle machine gun bullets of high velocity 
show destruction of soft tissues, even when 
no bone has been struck, at distances very 
much farther from the track of the missile 
than one would be led to suppose from his 
study of the effects of missiles of low velocity 
such as the older military bullets or such as 
revolver bullets, wounds from which are 
usually encountered in civil practice. It 
must be remembered also that increase in 
energy from increased velocity follows a 


“very definite physical law, the energy of 


missiles being proportional only directly as 
to their mass, but proportional directly as 
to the square of their velocity. Thus a rifle 
bullet of 150 grains has only twice as much 
energy at the same velocity as a pistol bullet 
of half the weight, but if moving at a 
velocity of 2,400 foot-seconds it has sixteen 
times as much energy as a pistol bullet of 
the same weight moving at a velocity of 600 
foot-seconds. Furthermore, this energy 
would be dispersed sixteen times as far into 
the tissue as would the energy of the pistol 
bullet. 

In addition to the pulping effects by trans- 
mission oi energy laterally by a rapidly mov- 
ing missile, the very great evulsive effects of 
the missile in ripping out fibers of con- 
nective tissue, particularly from’ muscle 
aponeuroses and from the sheaths of vessels. 
and nerves, must not be lost sight of. That 
the rotary motion of the bullet may be a 
considerable factor in this effect is shown 
by these experiments. 

The second practical lesson to be learned 
is that the softer the organ or tissue, the 
further away from the track of the missile 
will serious secondary results of injuries 
occur. The pulped tissue not only is almost 
certain to become the nidus for the growth 
of pathogenic bacteria which had been dis- 
seminated thru it on fragments-of dirt and 
clothing carried into the wound by the mis- 
sile, but certainly the pulped muscle and 
probably also other shredded organs break 
down quickly and give out toxic products 
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which according to Cannon’s experiments are 
one of the causes of so-called secondary 
traumatic shock. . 

Soft glandular organs, such as the kidney, 
spleen, and liver and the nerve trunks, 
which have not been even touched by high 
velocity bullets may be seriously affected by 
the transmission of energy to them thru in- 
tervening soft parts. 

But it is in the production of minute in- 
juries to the intima of blood vessels that one 
meets with the most striking results of the 
transmission of energy in mediums of low 
density and viscosity. Sir George Makins 
says: “Of all the experiences in the present 
war, that regarding the frequency of occur- 
rence of contusions (to-the blood vessels), 
and the significance of this form of injury 
in the causation of thrombosis, secondary 
hemorrhage and traumatic aneurysms is per- 
haps the most novel.” This was written by 
a surgeon with extensive South African war 
experience and at the end of the recent war, 
despite the statements by several British ob- 
servers, in 1916, describing the improbability 
of such injuries. My gelatin experiments 
seem to indicate that the transmission of 
explosive energy is more directly related to 
variations in viscosity than in density—that 
is, the less the viscosity, the farther energy 
is transmitted. Now, the viscosity of blood 
is very much less than that of 5 per cent 
gelatin. The distance to which energy of 
high velocity missiles is transmitted in 5 per 
cent gelatin is astonishing. How much more 
so then must it be in blood of yet lower 
viscosity. Makins figures these minute in- 
juries to the blood vessels, notes that “the 
mischief may extend widely within the ves- 
sels from the spot where the external indi- 
cations are the strongest” and points out 
the extreme importance of their relationship 
to thrombosis, secondary hemorrhage and 
aneurysms. He does not, however, present 
an adequate explanation of the dispersion of 
energy in the: blood which results in the 
distant injuries. I am convinced from my 
own experiments that the phenomenon is 
closely related to the relatively low viscosity 
and density of the blood, and that it may 
be explicable along the lines of those prin- 
ciples of physics fairly well worked out by 
Worthington in his “Study of Splashes.” 
The important thing to bear in mind is that 
when a high velocity rifle bullet has passed 
thru or even near an important blood vessel 
there are almost certain to be minute slit- 
like lesions in the intima, which may be 
scattered in areas far away from those parts 
actually touched by the bullet in its passage, 
and that these lesions in the intima, even if 
uninfected, may cause thrombosis, fatal sec- 
ondary hemorrhage or slowly developing 
aneurysms. 





Cottar Exonerated 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I wish to convey to 
you and Chas. Cottar my heartfelt thanks 
for Mr. Cottar’s excellent letter on “Guns 
‘for African Game,” and to you for giving 
same to Outdoor Life readers in August 
number. 

Mr. Cottar has spoken, and no amount of 
gunstore clerk talk or quotations from books 
on the shelf have any weight in the argu- 
ment as against Mr. Cottar’s experience. 

I presume one of my former letters laid 
the foundation at least in part for this con- 
troversy; but with Cottar on my side I have 
nothing to withdraw, but rather emphasize 
my position. Simply because there are men 
who have the sand and courage to hunt and 
kill big game with light, small-bore rifles, 
and for so doing they must be called liars 
by men who never killed a single head of 
large game except in books, seems passing 
strange. 

Mr. Frye says he read Mr. Roosevelt’s 
book. Well he did not read close or else 
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BEST SIGHTING GOLD BEADS EVER MADE. They have full-length solid 
beads, very hard, patented brace construction and have steel centers. Show per- 
fectly in any kind of lightyer on any background. Wonderful in the dark timber, 
which gave them their name, “Spark Point”—round and distinct. Made for all 
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WHEN you're traveling you determine your direction by 

familiar landmarks or signs. What determines your 
choice of a tire? 
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New Lerever Nitro- 


SPECIAL onty $29.00 


O. K.’ed and purchased in 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished, 
considering the 
price. Built to 
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use as the most 
expensive gun. 
Most durable 
lock ever 
put in a 

gun— 
_ first lock 
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stood for service and durability 
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| below this line lay off your butt stock to 

these dimensions—or any others you may 

desire. Now with a surface gauge scribe a 

very short line 2% inches below the line we 
| have stretched thru the sights and another 
| line at the nose of comb 1% inches below 
this line. Remove the barrel and grease it, 
as you will not need it for several weeks. 

Cut out the butt stock you have laid off 
on the cardboard, and holding it so the heel 
and comb coincide with the lines we have 
scribed, and the correct distance from line 1, 
make a heavy. line all around it on the 
blank. With a rip-saw cut out of these lines, 
using a compass saw to get the curves at 
the grip, and leave 1-16 on all surfaces, ex- 
cept butt-end, for finish. The next part of 
the job is fitting the butt-plate. A good 
steel (corrugated) butt-plate should be used. 
You can make a very good one out of the 
one on the old service stock by reshaping it, 
giving it a slight curve and cutting the width 
down, altho it is hardly long enough. The 
very best on the market are put out by the 
Sportsmen’s Service Station. These butt- 
plates are of the shotgun type, very slightly 
curved and beautifully tapered, checkered 
and fitted with “trap door” and are 5 inches 
high by 15% inches in width. They retail 
for about $5, and are well worth the price. 
To save time and labor use a rip-saw to 
bring ‘the blank down to the desired thick- 
ness. The butt-stock should taper from 156 
inches at butt-end to 1% inches at grip. 
The grip should be 1% inches thick up to 
rear end of tang, and then gently tapered 
out to rear end of magazine to a thickness 
but little, if any, less than the width of the 
service stock at this place. Make the taper 


from rear to forward end of magazine mor- 
tise a little more pronounced than that of 
the service stock, and then taper out to fore 
end according to your own ideas of forearm 


designing, but in no case less than 1% or 
_ than 1% inches in width at forward 
end. 

The rest of the work will be done with 
wood rasp, wood file, mill file and coarse 
and fine sandpaper. Do not attempt to finish 
a part at any one time, but gradually work 
your stock down as a whole, shaping it ac- 
cording to your own ideas.. Examine all the 
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sporting rifles at your hardware dealers, try- 
‘ng them for fit, pick out the good points 
‘nd blend- them in your stock. For length 
* pistol grip you can find many styles be- 
-en the-long one shown in photo and the 
utt ones of the Remingtons. The majority 
sportsmen prefer the long grip. 
for the shape of the butt-stock to the rear 
grip you can do no better than take the 
svage, model ’20, as a pattern. Such a 
tt-stock is wide and far more beautiful 
‘an the narrow ones found on most of the 
ausers. The shape of the comb has a 
‘ater importance in giving a _ steadying 
st in holding and aiding in quickly lining 
he sights than it is generally given credit 
and you should try all the stocks you 
get your hands on before .completing 
nart of the job. You will find the ex- 
es represented by the heavy ones such 
1e one shown in the photo, and the nar- 
razor-edged “under cut” combs as on 
Mauser. Fully 95 per cent of the sports- 
n who order stocks made, men who know 
iat they want and are willing to pay good 
“oney to get it, order the heavy comb as 
own in illustration. The pistol grip should 
‘e oval in cross section, not round, as the 
srips on most of the British sporting rifles 
are made. You will find the grips of the 
English sporters very small, from 444 to 4% 


The Completed Rifle 


inches in circumference, but a grip with a 
circumference of about 5 inches will be 
found to fit the hand better, to aid more in 
quickly aligning the sights and to be much 
stronger and more beautiful in appearance. 

In a similar manner work the forearm 
down, rounding off the top edges and curv- 
ing the bottom until it is almost the arc of 
a circle. A forearm that is rather wide and 
shallow aids greatly by providing a good 
grip for the left hand; promotes steady 
holding; and while it does not exactly give 
an appearance of gracefulness when you 
look down at it from the muzzle, it is never- 
theless much more beautiful than the small 
forearm of the Savage, model ’20; and, fur- 
thermore, in making our stock, utility, rather 
than beauty of outline, should be given first 
consideration. On the extreme ‘forward end 
of the forearm work out a “snobble” of any 
desired shape and design. A very good one, 
and one that is standard, is shown in photo. 

A Springfield rifle that is fitted with a 
stock such as the one described will weigh 
between 7% and 8 pounds—a weight in 
keeping with the powerful cartridge it 
handles—but owing to its correct dimensions 
and exquisite proportions it handles like a 
six-pounder and holds steady as a rock. 
You will be surprised and feel amply repaid 
for all your hard and painstaking work to 
find how much easier it is to make cleaner 
kills in the field and better scores on the 
target range with a rifle stocked to exactly 
fit you. 

After you have worked your stock down 
to the desired shape, sandpaper with some 
coarse sandpaper and then remove all 
scratches with very fine emery cloth or steel 
wool. Do not spare this final smoothing, as 
the smoother the stock is made the higher 
polish we will be able to get on the finished 
stock. After all toolmarks and scratches 






have been completely removed, wet the stock 
thoroly in lukewarm water and then dry it. 
This to raise the grain. Sandpaper smooth 
and repeat eight or ten times, or until the 
grain will no longer raise when wet. At 
your paintshop get a l-pound can (25 cents) 
of paste filler, mix a small part of it with 
turpentine until ‘the consistency of cream, 
and apply liberally to all external parts of 
stock. Let set until gloss disappears, and 
then remove surplus with a woolen cloth, 
wiping across the grain. Set stock aside for 
twenty-four hours, or until filler hardens, and 
sandpaper thoroly. Now apply a coat of 
dark walnut stain, and when this dries we 
are ready for the last operation—checkering 
the grip and forearm. 

Right here I want to say a good job of 
checkering is, for the amateur, almost a 
hopeless undertaking. If you have done a 
good job on your stock it is advisable to get 
a competent gunsmith to checker it. It re- 
quires patience, lots of practice and proper 
tools to do a perfect job. All the tools I 
have ever seen on the market for this work 
are hopeless, in the hands of amateur and 
expert alike. However, I will give the 
methods of checkering, together with a de- 
scription of the finest tools I have ever 
seen for doing this work, for what they may 
be worth. 

The designs shown in the illustration are 
standard for the Springfield, and have 2 
better appearance than the expensive fancy 
designs sometimes found. The design on 
grip, as seen, is a plain one, extending down 
to within ™%4 inch of the bottom edge of 
grip, curving up the full width of grip to a 
point just past énd of tang and then cutting 
back at an angle, enclosing one-half a dia- 
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mond. The design on forearm should be a 
lon: diamond in center, with a half diamond 
on cach side, extending up to within %4 inch 
top edge of stock. 

We are now ready to score the lines. The 
scoring tool is a piece of tool steel, about 
% inch square, with a handle 6 inches long, 
and bent at an angle to the face of the tool. 
The face of this tool has one “guide” blade 
and seven keen cutting blades. The cutting 
blades have the same cross section as a razor 
blade, are toothed and hardened glass hard. 
The guide blade has the same cross section 
as the cutting blades, but is blank and 
stands 10-1000 inch higher than the cutting 
blades. Its function is to follow the last 
line scored. All blades are spaced 66-1000 
inch apart. A tool such as this one can be 
cut in a milling machine having graduations. 
In scoring with it, merely see that the guide 
blade follows the last line cut. One sweep 
gives seven accurately spaced, parallel lines. 
With a keen, toothed tool deepen these lines 
to nearly 1-16 inch, and with a similar tool, 
toothed and with a face 1-64 inch in width 
square up the bottoms. The top edges are 
now chamfered with a triangular shaped 
tool, and the tops of diamonds “crowned.” 
The crowning tool has a groove cut to the 
radius of 1-16 inch, and teeth in this groove 
cut at an angle to its axis. If these teeth 
are coarse spaced, the tops of the diamonds 
are not only rounded off, but are polished, 
so that if you hold the stock up so the glint 
of sunlight catches it, your checkering gives 
the appearance of tiny silvery cables drawn 
taut across grip and forearm. 

We are now ready to give our stock a 
finish that is incomparably better than the 
finish found on any commercial gunstock— 
which is accomplished with a pint of raw 
linseed oil, two pennies worth of Alcanet 
root thrown in to darken it, and plenty of 
“elbow grease.” Apply a couple of coats a 
day for the first few days, and then one coat, 
rubbing it vigorously—at first with a coarse 
cloth, such as a piece of carpet, and finally 
with the palm of the hand. You will be 
agreeably surprised with the beauty of the 
finish your stock will take—a rich, velvety 
red, growing ever richer and deeper and 
darker with repeated oiling, until finally, by 
rubbing briskly, you can see your reflection 


’ in the polished surface. 





Hollow Points for the .22 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The ‘killing power 
of the hollow point bullet in the .22 rifle is 
so much greater than that of the ordinary 
lead bullet that the difference is remarkable. 


.One of the small animals which is the most 


tenacious of life is the ground squirrel. 
Many times I have shot these animals thru 
the vitals with solid lead bullets, and they 
would run or crawl as far as 50 feet to their 
burrows to die within. Squirrels are plenti- 
ful here, and are very destructive to crops, 
so that by shooting them a person combines 
sport with service to the community. 

Recently I secured a few boxes of .22 
long cartridges with hollow point bullets, 
with a view to giving them a trial on squir- 
rels. On my next squirrel shoot I took both 
hollow points and plain lead bullets with 
me. To my surprise, every squirrel that was 
hit squarely in the body with the hollow 
Hy bullets wilted in his tracks, the bul- 
ets, on coming thru, tearing a hole as large 
as the end of my thumb. The few on which 
I used the plain lead either reached their 
holes or kicked around for some time before 
they died. I got twenty-five squirrels in two 
hours with the hollow points, many of them 
being killed instantly right at the mouths 
of their burrows. 

In a block of wood the hollow point .22 
bullet gives less than half the penetration 
given by a solid lead bullet, but it delivers 
the goods when it hits Mr. Squirrel or other 
small game. Ben L. JoHNSON. 

Calif. 
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To Regulate Revolver Sales 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The passage of a 
uniform law dealing with the sale and pos- 
session of pistols and revolvers will be urged 
in the various states during the next legis- 
lative season by the United States Revolver 
Association, an organization composed of 
3,000 men interested in revolver and pistol 
practice and the proper use of such firearms. 


The proposed law will be modeled after 
the bill recently introduced in the United 
States Senate by Senator Capper of Kansas, 
which is intended to apply to the District of 
Columbia, but which, with slight changes in 
phraseology, would be applicable to any of 
the states. 


The Capper bill provides that none but 
citizens personally known or properly identi- 
fied to a licensed dealer in firearms may 
purchase a pistol or revolver. Other pro- 
visions are: 


No weapon may be delivered to a purchaser 
until the day after the sale has been made. 
Every purchaser is required personally to sign a 
record of sale in a book kept for the purpose, 
and a duplicate of the record is to be filed with 
the police. 


Owners of pistols or revolvers are not per- 
mitted to carry such weapons on their persons 


or in vehicles without having first obtained a 
license from the police. 

Aliens and persons who have been convicted 
of felony are not permitted to possess a pistol 
or revolver. 

The possession of a pistol by a person com- 
mitting or attempting to commit a felony is re- 
garded by the bill as prima facie evidence of 
criminal intent. It is provided that such person 
shall, in addition to the punishment for the 
crime of which he may be convicted, be im- 
prisoned for not less than five years. 

Heavy penalties are prescribed for second and 
third offenses against the provision forbidding 
the possession of a pistol in the commission of 
a felony, and for a fourth offense the bill per- 
mits a life sentence. 

Dealers in firearms are not permitted to ex- 
hibit pistols or revolvers in show windows nor 
in any place visible from the outside of the store. 

Identifying marks on pistols or revolvers must 
not be altered or erased, and the bill regards the 
mere possession of a weapon on which the manu- 
facturer’s serial number or other mark shall have 
been tampered with as presumptive evidence that 
the tampering has been done by the possessor. 


The object of the bill is to make it- pos- 
sible for the law-abiding citizen to possess a 
pistol or revolver for protection of life and 
property and at the same time provide penal- 
ties sufficiently severe to deter criminals from 
using such weapons. 


New York. U. S. Revotver Ass’N. 





Rifles for Hunting Deer 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read with 
considerable interest all the articles of re- 
cent years which have appeared in Outdoor 
Life on the question of the ideal rifle for 
deer. While there will always be nearly as 
many “ideal deer rifles” as there are makes 
and calibers of guns, still these articles 
bring out many interesting points of view. 

There are several different phases of this 
question which | believe most of the writers 
of these articles have overlooked. The pro- 
jectile, the wallop and the trajectory of this 
arm should, in my opinion, depend upon the 
character of the country where it is used. 
the general size of the deer sought, and the 
man behind it. 


I often hear the statement that 90 per cent 
of all big game killed is shot at a distance 
under 100 yards. This may be true, and in 
some sections of the country the percentage 
killed under that range is undoubtedly 
greater, due to the dense undergrowth. A 
year ago I hunted bear on the west slope 
of the Rockies near Flathead Lake, and I 
believe in that particular district it would 
be rare indeed that a deer could be seen 
beyond seventy-five yards. Yet my partner 
on this trip returned in the fall and shot his 
buck from the cabin porch at 150 yards. I 
am inclined to believe that in that neck 2’ 
woods the .32 Special or .35 Remington will 
meet all the necessary requirements. 

However, all the country, even on the west 
slope, is not so matted with undergrowth as 
to render longer shots so infrequent. We 
have a man in Great Falls, Dr. J. M. Hardin, 
who has been out for deer the past four sea- 
sons with the following results: 1918, killed 
a large blacktail buck in the Little Belt 
Mountains; buck not weighed. In 1919, 1920 
and 1921 he secured blacktail bucks near 
Jennings, Mont., which weighed, dressed 
with head and hide, 245 pounds, 249 pounds, 
and* 285 pounds by actual weight. A friend 
of his accompanied him in 1920, and brought 
in a buck which weighed exactly 250 pounds. 
The closest of these five deer was shot at 
125 paces, the others at distances up to 225 
yards, and one at a very long range—well 
over 500 yards. Dr. Hardin uses a .30-40 


Winchester, and made all his kills in one or 
two shots. Frank Prewett of Great Falls 


shot a large buck last fall on Stickney Creek 
at a range of about 100 yards. This buck 
went down after receiving four well-aimed 
shots from the .30-30. Several men who saw 
this buck weighed claimed he tipped the 
beam at 362 pounds, tho a number of local 
sportsmen have expressed a belief that the 
weight was decidedly in error. In any case, 
he was a large buck, and had this fellow 
been in dense timber he would undoubtedly 
0 gotten away before receiving the first 
shot. 

On the east side of the mountains in Mon- 
tana there is a great deal of hunting done 
in open timber and burned areas, where a 
large per cent of shots at deer may be taken 
at 200 or 300 yards, or even farther. It has 
been my observation that the men who use 
rifles of the .30-30 or .25-35 class attempt as 
many of these shots at 300 and 400 yards 
as do the users of the really long-range 
arms. 

In 1919 all of our party killed their deer 
with .30-30 carbines except my own, which 
I got with a .32 Special. Of the four killed 
with the .30-30, but one was killed outright. 
After one of the boys had laid a barrage in 
vain for him at 250 yards, he finally killed 
him clean with one shot at 40 yards. One 
was wounded at 100 yards, and finished after 
five hours of trailing; one received a body 
shot at 50 yards, and was finished an hour 
later; one was shot in the leg at 300 yards, 
and finished three hours afterwards. The 
one shot with the .32 Special was killed out- 
right at 300 yards; the bullet entering only 
Jung and intercostal tissue, passed clear 
thru. Only one of these deer would weigh 
over 100 pounds. A 150-pound buck was 
knocked down with the .30-30 at 350 yards, 
but no trace of blood was left on the snow, 
so he escaped to make feed for coyotes. 


A certain Montana minister ran into a 
guide eight years ago who claimed to have 
killed for his hunting parties nearly 200 
deer that season with his .25-20. A former 
hunting companion told me he had seen his 
father kill a large bull moose with one shot 
from a .25-20. These men, however, were 
no ordinary hunters. A friend of mine has 
killed both deer and black bear with a .22 
Winchester Special, but I would hardly 


recommend .22 Special for bear. Another 
acquaintance with the forestry service—in 
the Little Belt Mountains—in 1919 killed a 
400-pound black bear with a magazine full 
of .22 shorts and a club. 

I am not a small-bore high-velocity en- 
thusiast, yet I know of a Newton .256 rifle 
that, in the hands of several men, has killed 
eleven deer with only thirteen shots fired. 
In 1918 a party of four men from Belt, 
Mont., secured four deer. Among them were 
two large bucks, killed at 370 and 585 paces 
with the Remington .35. The one shot at 
the greater distance was downed wiih the 
eighth shot. A Great Northern locomotive 
fireman, several years ago, shot a buck with 
a .22 high-power at nearly a mile, killing 
him clean with a shot in the neck. He used 
up some $2 worth of ammunition before he 
finally scored a lucky hit. 

In my opinion, the proper gun for deer 
depends entirely on the man who uses it. 
But for the average hunter the .32 Special, 
the .303 Savage, the .32 and .35 Remington 
are good guns for the man who has the will- 
power to forego shots at deer beyond 200 
yards. 

I believe that many of our fine marksmen 
can, with proper arms, make vital hits on 
standing deer at 300 yards as readily as can 
the average hunter at 125 yards. For these 
men and for the hunter who cannot resist 
the temptation to try the longer shots it 
seems to me that the .30-06, .256 and per- 
haps the .30-40 and 7 mm. are about the 
proper dope. Personally I use a Springfield 
sporter dressed down to about 744 pounds, 
with 172-grain bullet loaded to about 2,500 
feet per second for deer. While I am thoroly 
in love with this combination, were I to 
choose a gun tomorrow for all kinds of deer 
hunting in all kinds of country I would 
doubtless pick the lighter, handier Savage 
.300. 

For any kind of hunting I am qifite as 
strong for a little margin: of killing power 
as I am for a few extra dollars on a trip 
away from home. E. E. HoLpeRMAN. 

Montana. 





Bolshevic Tactics 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am enclosing an 
article clipped from the “Jamestown Morn- 
ing Post,” one of our local newspapers. It 
is simply another proof of the havoc our 
“Sullivan Law” plays with people who have 
no desire to be anything but good, honest 
citizens: 

Our present law does not take a revolver 
away from the crook, for he is going to 
carry one anyhow, but it does make a law- 
breaker of one who desires to own a gun 
and does not have a permit thru inability 
to get one or for other reasons. 

It seems to me that it is taking too much 
liberty from the people in general, and I 
firmly believe there would be less crime if 
every man was allowed to carry a gun. 

I may have a wrong impression, but I 
think it high time that all of us who are 
good red-blooded Americans get up on our 
feet and fight this anti-gun propaganda.— 
M. S. Butts, Jamestown, N. Y. 


The article is as follows: 


Fined $50 because she had in her house a re- 
volver which belonged to her husband who died 
more than twenty years ago, is the experience 
of which Mrs. Ellen Atwood, past 80 years old, 
who lives on a farm at Coopers Plains near 
Corning, is complaining. Recently two state 
troopers called at the house of Mrs. Atwood and 
inquired if she had a revolver. She made an 
affirmative answer and produced the revolver 
upon their demand. She was promptly arrested 
and taken before T. W. Symonds, justice of the 
peace. Upor pleading guilty to possessing a 
revolver withcut a license she was fined. She 
paid the fine, but has retained a Corning at- 
torney to take an appeal. Mrs. Atwood denies 
ever having made use of the revolver or threat- 
ened anyone with it. The revolver is of anti- 
quated iype and scarcely usable. She is at loss 
to explain the activity of the state police in the 
case. : 
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§ S . e 2 : 
| Sust the gift you are looking for | 
; ALL LAST-MINUTE SHOPPING TROUBLES ELIMINATED—AND WHAT IS MORE ACCEPTABLE THAN BOOKS? : 
; Just check the books you wish sent to your various sportsmen friends—send in their names and addresses now, and we will : 
; enclose in each book a pretty Christmas card bearing your name as donor, having it reach them on Christmas Day. Do it ; 
: now and get it off your mind. We will fill the order and have it ready for mailing at the proper time. : 
: ANGLING m7 pals bidenge <9 bch (Warren ai Bieta ei se Renan 2.00 ; 
3 iller) ; paper Clete 3 oston Terrier, e (And All out ¢ 
; Adventures in Anglang (Van ese Steel Traps (Harding).../..:...22......c.e.< 1.00 It) .. 2.50 $3 
Le American Food and Game Fishes... "5.00 Touring Afoot (Fordyce)................0+-- 1.00 Bull Terrier, The (Haynes)... .. 1.00 ¢ 
$ American Trout Stream Insects (Louis Tracks and Tracking 1.00 Cocker Spaniel, The... - 1.00 ; 
; Rhead), postpaid 3. Trail Craft (Fordyce)............ SR Se 2.50 Complete Dog Book, The (Bruette)... . 3.00 : 
$ Artificial ‘Plies’ and How to Make Trapping, Tanning and Taxidermy...... 1.00 Dog Book, The (Watson)... .... 4.00 : 
; Them 50 Winter Camping (Carpenter)......: ees 1.00 Forty Years Beagling in the U. S..... 5.00 $ 
° Bass. Pike. Perch and Other Game Wolf and Coyote Trapping (Harding) 1.00 Aig a the te = ee 1.00 : 
: , 4 z ox Terrier e aynes wee : 
¢ viens eek tee ae 3.00 , HUNTING AND SHOOTING Haberlein’s Force Collar................ . 2.50 : 
: Book of the Black Bass (Henshall)... 3.00 American Animals (Stone and Cram) 5.00 Hounds and Beagles.. . 1.00 $ 
: Book of Fish and Fishing (Rhead).... 2.00 African Game Trails (Roosevelt), 2 Kennel Diseases (Ashmont)... . 4,00 ; 
: Book of the Pike, The (O. W. Smith) 3.00 volumes) 6.00 Modern Breaking —....................... . 1.00 $3 
3 Call of the Surf (Heilner)................... 3.00 American Game. Bird Shooting (Grin- Practical Dog Breeding (Haynes)... 1.00 > 
$ Casting Tackle and Methods (O. W. v7 |) ania 5.00 Practical Deg Keeping (Haynes)........ 1.00 3. 
Smith) 3.00 American Rifle, The (Whelen) SD aceskae 6.00 Practical Dog Training (Hammond).». 1.00 3 
; Compleat Angler (Walton)... 350 American Shotgun, The (Askins)........ 2.50 Scottish and Irish Terriers (Haynes) 1.00 > 
; Complete Angler and Sportsman Art of Revolver Shooting (Winans).... 3.50 Shepherd Dog Training, etc. —— ¢ 
; (Blake) 2.00 apg Paes Wath ase oor " ee Dea SE MSE EES 1.00 $ 
; ee Re oe Mo Bi Be aia e , ac ears, e py it ees 35 tory of Jack (Lytle)................. 1.50 + 
; ee a 50 Book of the Pistol and Revolver, The Twentieth Century Bird Dog Book, $ 
: Dictionary of Trout and Bass Flies Beoe ck a Hunting ant Sulina 4.50 The (Shelley) ; cloth............ 2.00 : 
$ Der tie wed Fast Water, The (La 1.50 "Ee CRIES : 2.00 NATURAL HISTORY ; : 
: icanthe 200 Bullets’ uae from Powder to Target v seas kg: Boys’ Book of Wild Ani- — : 
; Days and Nights of Salmon Fishing in (Mann) .. ? ---- 4.25 mals (Dan Beard)... 3.00 : 
3 the Tweed (Scope) ccsc--csseeeccsse---. 5.00 Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies American Natural History (Hornaday) 5.00 : 
: Fine Art of Fishing (Camp)... 1.00 (Hornaday) | 5.00 Art of Taxidermy (Rowley) ............... 2.50 23 
: Fisherman’s Lures (Rhead)..... ” 4.00 Camp Fires in Desert and Lava Birds of Field, Forest oar Park (Gil- 33 
> Fishing From the Earliest Times.......... 10.00 (Hornaday) ....-..-.----ceseesseecveseseseeeeese 5.00 OTE) oanveeececeecsecencnnserneee cscenccnne tte 2.50 : 
; Fishing Kits and Equipment (Camp) 1.00 Camp Fires in the Yukon (Harry A. Bird Guide—Game and Water Birds > 
: Fishing Tackle (Frazer) .................. 1.60 Auer) 3.00 East of the Rockies, Illus. in colors > 
; Fishing Tackle and Kits (Dixie Car- Complete Sportsman’s Guide (Buzza- Cs 5 pam ci set Yale AE 130 2% 
: roll) .. 8.00 i eS = R SARA - a a es =, fas. Birds oe ; 
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An ITHACA For 
Christmas 


WILL get any boy or girl, 














man or woman, out into 
woods and fields. They will 
be stronger and healthier and 


have fewer doctor’s bills. 


TELL us who the gun is for 
and we will tell you what 
Ithaca Gun to order. 


Catalogue Free 
Double guns for 
game $37.50 up. 
Single barrel trap 
guns $75 up. 
ITHACA 
GUN CO. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Box 10 

















WILD WHITETAIL DEER 





Size 8x10 inches $1.00 
ems 33506 INENOS.. W205 2 5 ie ences 1.50 
pe PS ean 4,00 


Either Cash or C. O. D. 


FEATURE PHOTO SERVICE 
CAZENOVIA, N. Y. BOX, 188 


STEVE ELKINS 


GARDINER, MONT. 


HUNTER 

and 
GUIDE 
take 














BEAR AND LION HUNTING 


Idaho affords the best bear huntingin theU. 8 
and my parties for bear, lion and cats are taken 
there, having the advantage of hunting behind 
best pack of bear and lion dogson this continent. 

















CARL ZEISS Binoculars 
The optical qualities of this glass 
are so utterly wonderful that the 
user is entirely unconscious of look- 
ing thru a glass. You positively 
cannot detect the presence of a 
lens. The field of vision is wide, 
the weight light, the cost moderate. 
Write today for Catalog 


HAANSTAD’S 


CAMERA SHOP 
404 16th St., 
DENVER, COLO. 


























\ [ARMS aNDAMMUNITION 





Conducted by C. G. WILLIAMS 
Correspondents are requested to enclose 2 cents in postage with questions if answers are desired by 


mail. 


Write questions clearly, legibly and briefly as possible, and always enclose proper name, not 


necessarily for publication, altho noms de plume are not as desirable for publication as real names, 








What is the complete ballistics of the .38-55 
and the .25-35? Is the .388-55 cartridge loaded 
with black powder and a flat-pointed lead bullet? 
Has the .38-55 good killing power on deer when 
loaded with black powder? What size group 
could a person expect with a .25-35 Winchester 
carbine at different ranges?—L. L. Moody, 
Gilliam, Mo. 

Answer.—To give you the complete ballistics 
of the cartridges in question would mean that 
would spend eight or ten hours computing these 
figures, as I have never computed them at any 
range over 500 yards. Again, the ballistic fig- 
ures for these rifles would do no one any good, 
as they cannot be applied in any way to the 
shooting of the rifles in question. The ballistics 
of the cartridges up to 500 yards are: 








M.V. M.E, 
Cartridge Ft.-S. Ft.-Lbs 
.38-55 Black 1321 989 
.38-55 Smokeless .. 1700 1635 
.25-35 Smokeless 1070 
Trajectory, Inches Penetration 
100 200 300 400 #500 Lead, S.P.M.P. 
2.87 13.56 34.42 78.5 196.2 9 
1.99 8.19 20.95 44.35 79.60 12 36 
1.31 6.00 15.80 33.42 66.35 11 36 


The .38-55 is loaded with either black or 
smokeless powder and always with the flat- 
pointed bullet. It was formerly, even before the 
advent of smokeless powder, counted to be one 
of our best deer guns. do not believe that 
you would be able to get groups of less than 
8 inches at 100 yards with the .38-55 and the 
groups would increase very materially as the 
range became longer. It is very hard to set a 
definite figure in cases such as these.—Editor. 


Do you consider the .45 Colt automatic prac- 
tical for all-around woods use? Can the .45 
automatic cartridge be had in soft point? Is the 
.38 automatic Colt powerful enough. for personal 
protection, having in mind the hammer model 
for pocket use in a mining town? I am engaged 
in government surveying, usually in a bear and 
deer country, and like to carry a good gun. 
Have used the .38-40 and the .32-20 Colt, but 
having heard a lot of favorable comment on the 
knock-down qualities of the .45 automatic, I 
have considered getting one, but had also heard 
that you could only get this cartridge in the 
— patch—Paul F. Neigelt, The Dalles, 

re. 

Answer.—I do not consider the .45 Colt auto- 
matic pistol practical for any woods use where 
a person’s life may depend upon the quick and 
accurate use of a gun. The principal objection 
to this pistol is that it will jam very unexpect- 
edly, which would be a grave fault and, to my 
way of thinking, render the gun unreliable. I 
do not know of any soft-point cartridges for this 
pistol, but I believe that two firms contemplate 
bringing such a cartridge out in the near future, 
tho I doubt if it will be a success, as the 
velocity will be too low to cause it to mush- 
room in an efficient manner. The Remington 
Arms Company are now putting this cartridge 
out in a metal-covered point and lead body, 
which comes in contact with the barrel. The 
.88 Colt Military Model is, to my way of think- 
ing, fully as powerful as the .45 automatic, but 
the present model with the shorter barrel is not 
as powerful as the model referred to. For 
pocket use I believe that it would be far better 
than the heavier .45 automatic.—Editor. 


I have a .88 Colt Officers’ Model target re- 
volver. The gun has a 7%-inch barrel. I want 
to know. if the gun will shoot as good and ac- 
curately with the barrel shortened to 5% inches 
or 5 inches, and what gunsmith can do the work 
best. What will be the price?—Gus Jennings, 
Olin, North Carolina. 

Answer.—If you will have the barrel of your 
revolver cut off by some good gunsmith or will 
send it to the factory to have the work done, I 
do not believe that the accuracy of your re- 
volver will be affected in the least. I believe 
that the Yankee Specialty Company, Erie, Pa., 
would be able to do a fine job on your revolver. 
Another gunsmith that I can recommend is 
Vosmek, Antigo, Wis., as he has turned out 
some of the best work I ever saw. 


I have a Smith & Wesson revolver commonly 
called .82-20 caliber, which shoots the .382 Win- 
chester shell. Could I shoot the ordinary .32- 
caliber short or long cartridge in this gun for 
target practice? They would be cheaper. I 
want to get a .82-20 caliber rifle also, then I 
would have two guns using the same ammu- 
nition. Could I use the .32-caliber short or 


long cartridge in the rifle? I have been told I 

could, but do not want to try it for fear it 

miget injure my gun.—Merle V. Philips, Akron, 
io. 

Answer.—You will not be able to use the .32 
cartridges in a revolver or rifle chambered for 
the .32-20 cartridge. The .32-20 shell is slightly 
bottle-necked, but so much so that the smaller 
cartridges will almost slide into the chambers. 
You can, however, have all of the shooting you 
want, and just as cheaply as tho you used the 
smallest cartridge in .32 caliber, by reloading 
your cartridges. After you have bought one box 
of .32-20 you can reload from 10 to 100 times 
at a cost of about 1 cent a shot. If you would 
get a Winchester carbine, Model 92, to use the 
.32-20 cartridge, you could have the finest com- 
bination that I know of for all game up to and 
including deer and black bear, then by reloading . 
your shells you could get a lot of shooting for 
little cost.—Editor. 


I don’t believe we should discourage the use 
of the .32-20 cartridge, either in low or high 
pressures, because this cartridge can be procured 
almost anywhere. Reloading tools~are every- 
where to be found. One can order the new 
Smith & Wesson heat-treated cylinders for his 
revolver if he wishes to shoot the high velocity 
cartridges in the same. I am using a_.32-20 
shell expanded to take a .330-caliber 140-grain 
bullet. This combination will outclass any 
other revolver cartridge for all-around shooting 
in revolvers. With lighter bullets you can have 
velocities well over 1,100 feet with less recoil 
than the .388 Special and more killing power 
than either the .32-20 high velocity or the .38 
Special. I let the Colt and Smith & Wesson 
people in on this new .38-caliber cartridge; 
maybe that’s why Smith & Wesson are prepar- 
ing their .32-20 cylinders to handle the .32-20 
high-velocity cartridge, because they know we 
want more velocity and less recoil with a light 
revolver. I have not had time to experiment 
with different lengths of barrels to find out 
what length would shoot the .32-20 and .38-40 
the most accurate. My object was to put these 
two cartridges in the front rank, so we could 
discard the .44-40, .44 Russian and Special, and 
45 Colt. The .38-40 is the best killer of all 
revolver cartridges and has less recoil than the 
.44-40, .44 Special or .45 Colt. So let’s get to- 
gether and try several lengths of barrels with 
different twists of rifling with four lands, so we 
can decide which length is best for accuracy. 
Come on, revolver cranks, and let us have your 
ideas about improving the .32-20 and_ .38-40 
cartridges. The .38-40—15 grains Sharpshooter; 
velocity, 983; energy, 3865; penetration, 6 in. o 
pine; 5-inch barrel. .38-40, Du Pont No. 5— 
9.1 grains; 180 grains weight of bullet; velocity, 
1,007 foot-seconds; energy, about 400 foot- 
pounds. The .38-40 has far more energy than 
any other revolver cartridge by about 25 per 
cent. So let us try to make it more accurate 
and we have it. The .32-20 load, Du Pont 
No. 5, 5 grains, 100-grain bullet, velocity 998, 
energy about 250. With 5% grains the velocity 
would be about 1,100, beating the regular high- 
velocity .32-20 load, and use a 1-30 bullet or 
metal cased—Wm. J. Molloy, Chicago, IIl. 


Answer.—I did not know that any writer in 
Outdoor Life discouraged the use of the .32-20, 
for I have personally referred to these cartridges 
as my favorites of the various revolver cart- 
ridges. In all of my letters you will find that I 
have always referred to the .38-40 as being first 
and the .32-20 as being second choice. For sev- 
eral years I have tried to have the ammunition 
companies load these cartridges with pistol pow- 
der instead of the rifle powder now used. 
have also asked for more power than these cart- 
ridges now ~ I have loaded the .38-40 to 
give 1,250 foot-seconds velocity, using pistol 
powder, and had no more breech pressure than 
the rifle cartridges give in the same revolver. 
To my knowledge, about seven revolver cranks 
are working along the lines you refer to, and it 
is popes that some results will show very soon. 
— Editor. 


I am a regular reader of Outdoor Life, and 
greatly enjoy perusing its contents, especially 
the Arms and Ammunition section. However, 
I have not seen that which will exactly answer 
the following questions: I am going to. pur- 
chase a revolver to bé used primarily as a’ side 
arm while hunting. If I could get a good gen- 
eral purpose ‘gun I would like to use it for 
house and automobile protection. But I would 
rather buy two guns and have them exactly 
answer the requirements than to have one arm 
inadequet in some respects. Considering the 
arm for hunting alone, I am in a quandary as to 
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the caliber to select. I believe I do not object 
to a little extra weight. Kindly tell me which 
of the large caliber shells you consider the most 
efficient on large game. Do you believe the 
.30-40 or .38 Special to be as efficient as the 
.45 Colt? Is there any appreciable difference 
in the ballistics of the .45 Colt and the .45 
Smith & Wesson? For a hunting gun would 
you suggest the single or double action? Would 
you prefer a 6-inch barrel to a 54-inch? And 
now for a general purpose gun, what would you 
suggest? What arm do you consider superior 
for protective purposes where quick action is a 
prime requisite?—E, Kring, Pasadena, Calif. 

Answer.—I have always considered the .38-40 
to be the best and most efficient cartridge ever 
put out for use in a revolver. It is not as ac- 
curate at short range as the .388 Special, but is 
more accurate at longer range; also I find that 
it is fully as accurate as I can hold, and I can 
make practically the same targets with it at 
20 yards that I can with the .88 Special. It 
has the most power and therefore the most 
punch. I would advise anyone to get this re- 
volver in the 6-inch barrel for a side arm when 
hunting, for a general purpose gun or: for pro- 
tective purposes. The .38-40 has more power 
than either the .45 automatic or the old .45 Colt, 
and will be found to be more accurate at all 
ranges. The .45 Smith & Wesson will be found 
to give slightly higher ballistics than will the 
.45 Colt, this owing to the fact that the Smith 
& Wesson barrel is bored to a tighter fit than 
is the Colt. The reason that I prefer the .38-40 
for protective purposes is that when you need a 
gun you need it badly, and when the time comes 
to shoot a man, one should throw away all fears 
of killing and do the job up well. If you only 
scratch a man with a small caliber revolver, he 
is liable to get you before he is thru, but with 
a heavy revolver like the .38-40 one shot in a 
non-vital spot will generally produce so much 
shock that the recipient will not be able to get 
in any shots for some time, and generally assist- 
ance will come before he will wake up.—Editor. 


On page 65 in the July issue of Outdoor 
Life, in the column of New A. & A. Goods, I 
notice some things that I cannot quite under- 
stand in regard to the ballistics of some of the 
cartridges mentioned. For instance, .30 Newton, 
180-grain bullet; velocity, 2,860 foot-seconds; 
energy, 3,270 foot-pounds. .30-’06, 180-grain 
bullet; velocity, 2,750 foot-seconds; energy, 
2,990, foot-pounds.  .30-’06, 180-grain_ bullet; 
velocity, 2,900 foot-seconds; energy, 2,910 foot- 
pounds. Now, it seems to me as tho there is 
something wrong somewhere, as the slower bul- 
let of the same weight as the others strike the 
harder blow. Just how _can this be? Thanking 
you, I remain.—R. G. Billett, Cordova, Alaska. 
_Answer.—I_ believe that it will take quite a 
little of my time telling the boys that there was 
a mistake in the figures and that the velocity of 
the Remington cartridge should have been 2,700 
foot-seconds instead of the 2, as printed. 
The boys don’t let me get far when some typo- 
graphical mistake occurs, but they haul me up 
sharp at such times. The figures for energy 
are correct, but the figures for velocity are not, 
and the Remington cartridge should be 2,700 
foot-seconds.—Editor. 


What revolvers can be purchased from the 
government? How, where and what price? 
What do you think of the Schofield Smith & 
Wesson as compared to the .44 Smith & Wesson 
single-action later model? Is the barrel catch 
safe? What length barrel and caliber would you 
prefer in a Colt single action? Did the govern- 
ment convert any cap and ball Colts to breech 
loaders? How was it done? Were they satis- 
factory?—W. J. Rivers, Atlanta, Ga. 

Answer.—At the present time you cannot pur- 
chase any revolvers from the government, as the 
ones that were for sale are all sold. The Scho- 
field revolver was and is a good, reliable gun, 
but the frame is not strong enough to withstand 
smokeless powders, and the barrel catch will 
spring open when they are used. This gun is 
safe enough when black powder cartridges are 
used. It is not as stiff in the frame as the later 
models of single-action guns are. would 
prefer the 74-inch barrel in the .88-40 caliber 
were I to buy a Colt single action. The gov- 
ernment converted a few of the old Colt cap and 
ball revolvers into center fire, but do not 
know how many. Some had the cylinder bored 
out and turned down so a ring could be brazed 
on the breech, and a firing pin was placed in 
the hammer. Others had a new clinder, and the 
firing pin was inserted in the frame and separate 
from the hammer. For the ammunition then in 
use these guns were very satisfactory.—Editor. 


Concerning the Warner’s Infallable automatic 
pistol, it was manufactured by the Davis Warner 
Arms Corporation, address unknown. Can you 
give me the address or where they can be pur- 
chased? The price of pistols? These pistols 
used the .82-caliber Colt cartridge—Arthur L 
Haynes, Clifton, Kans. 

Answer.—The Infallable automatic pistol is 
made by the Davis-Warner Arms Corporation, 
Norwich, Conn., but the pistols are sold exclu- 
sively by the Kirkland Bros. & Co., Inc., 96 
Chambers St., New York, N. Y. I cannot give 
you any price on these automatic pistols, as the 
prices are continually changing, but I would 
advise that you write to Kirkland Bros. & Co., 
address as above.—Editor. 


I would like your advice in regards to a gun. 
I want an automatic for a side arm for trips in 
the mountains and for coyotes on the plains. 
What do you thing of the .38-caliber Colt Mili- 


tary Model? It has more velocity than the .45-- 


caliber Army Model. How do _ you think it 
would compare with the Colt .45 automatic if 
used on a bear with soft-point bullets? Which 
would be your choice, the .388 Military Model, 

Army Model or. the .30-caliber Luger? 
Which is capable of the most accuracy at the 
target at 50 to 150 yards?—C. W. Finch, 
Everett, Wash. 

Answer.—If I were to buy an automatic pis- 
tol, it certainly would not be the Luger. he 
Luger pistols as now being put out for American 
use is about the most useless thing in the fire- 
arm line that I ever saw. To my way of think- 
ing, the .88 Colt Military Model automatic pis- 
tol is a better arm than the .45 automatic. It 
will shoot harder and closer, will stand more 
grief and jam less, tho it will jam plenty at 
that. I believe that it will make a better side 
arm, and I certainly would tackle any bear, ex- 
cepting the silver tip or the grizzly, with this 
pistol.—Editor. 





Have you or any of your readers had any ex- 
perience with the Stevens high-power rifles? To 
my mind they were the nivest handling rifles I 
ever saw, using the Remington rimless .25, .30, 
-32 and .35 cartridges—big enough for any game, 
yet weighing only 7 pounds. I never had the 
opportunity of using one on game, and would 
like to hear the opinions of those who have. I 
would like to know whether these rifles are now 
on the market, or whether the Savage people, 
now in control of Stevens products, have stopped 
the manufacture of Stevens high-power rifles, as 
being in competition with the Savage line.— 
A. M. Parker, Edmonton, Canada. 


Answer.—You are right—the Stevens Com- 
pany did put out as fine a handling lever action 
as was ever put on the market, but these rifles 
were discontinued before the Savage Arms Com- 
pany bought the factory. They are no longer 
being made. One reason why these rifles were 
discontinued was because the cartridges were 
practically obsolete when the rifle was brought 
out, so it did not take as well as it should. 
Now that these cartridges may be obtained giv- 
ing greater velocity than standard, it may be 
that the Stevens Arms Company would consider 
putting them on the market again. These rifles 
would not give any better results on game than 
the Remington rifles handling the same cart- 
ridges.—Editor. 


You state that it is dangerous to grease the 
bullets in a reply to Mr. Dobson of Texas in 
the August number, and I wish to ask if this 
advice applies to Newton  .30-caliber rifles? 
Several years ago we were always advised to 
grease the bullets before firing. Is there any 
rifle made that will shoot the Government ’06 
cartridge as well as the regular Government 
rifle? How about the Newtons and Reming- 
tons?—Leonard Carlton, Detroit, Minn. 


Answer.—The advice regarding a lubricant of 
any nature applies to all rifles which have a 
breech pressure over 40,000 pounds. The use of 
grease originated with the army shooters and 
was taken up by civilian shooters, with the ex- 
ception of a very few. The officers of the army, 
as a class, are never prone to a any fact 
or theory, except as promulgated by military 
men, and the war saw nearly all of their pet 
theories tumbling about their ears, almost as 
castles in the air are liable to drift away as 
clouds—and so with the grease theory. If you 
were one of the shooters that attended the 
national shoot, you would have been told that 
no grease were used. The Newton and Reming- 
ton, also the Winchester rifles that are cham- 
bered for the .80-’06 cartridge, are very accurate 
as sporting rifles, but are not as accurate as the 
Springfield as issued, but they are fully as ac- 
curate as the remodeled Springfields—Editor. 





I would like to know about the New Reising 
.22-caliber automatic target pistol. Is it a re- 
liable gun? Is it as good as the Colt or Savage 
guns of its type? What is its range? What is 
its length over all, and what is its weight? 
What is the size of the grip?>—H. W. Cowsgill, 
Sturgis, Mich. 

Answer.—The Reising automatic pistol has 
given an extremely good record for the time 
that I have had it. I have shot 600 cartridges 
in it and have had but one jam. This is a thing 
that I consider to be improbable but not im- 
possible before i tried it out. The Savage Arms 
Company does not make a .22 automatic pistol. 
I have found the Reising to be really better than 
the Colt .22 automatic pistol has proven to be 
in my hands. I believe that you would be able 
to make good scores with this pistol at 75 yards, 
tho I have not tried it at any range over 50 
yards. The length over all is 10 inches, and the 
barrel length is 634 inches. The grip is 3% 
inches long and 5 inches in circumference. The 
grip is slightly larger than the grip of the Colt, 
but still is a little short for my hand. I do not 
know its weight, but it feels lighter than the 
Colt, while I believe that it is two ounces 
heavier. All in all, I am very much pleased 
with the Reising .22 that I have—so much so 
that I am leaving others at home and carrying 
it on all short hikes.—Editor. 













A cap that affords 
real protection and 
service under the 
hardest conditions. Made of 
- Olive Green Khaki or Red Flan- 
nel, has rubberized lining, which 
makes it abso.utely waterproof. 
Cap has Fur or Flannel inside 

®&® ° band to be pulled down over 
ears in cold weather. Outside rim also 
ean be turned down, preveating water or 
snow running down back of neck. This 
is the best and most practical cap ever 
made for autoist and all who are much 
putdoors. See them at your dealer’s. If 
he will not supply you we will send pre- 
paid on receipt of Express or P. O. Money 
Order for $3.50. Write for booklet of 


other styles, including Auto Caps. 
Geware of imitations. Lookdor Label in every Cap 


ge not send per- 
inal check 









JONES, HAT COMPANY gate 


“Heddon Made=Well Made” 

















Wm. Croft & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Com 
Bactusive Canadian Representatives 
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——— q ROWBOATS 

CEE 35001 

= MOTOR BOATS 
OUTBOARD BOATS 


CATALOG FREE. ‘Save Money Order by Mail 
Please m8 





THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG.CO. 
1221 Ellis Ave. PESHTIGO, WIS. 





ear? “FISHING~ What 
Baits and When 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


Get this book. Gives expert data 
on what baits for what fish under 
varyingweather < ss al con- 


ditions. Sent s F 

SOUTHBEND BAITCO., 9226 Rk ey 
WEA Tigh St. South Bend, Ind. GO 
Your Skin can be Quickly Cleared of 
Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on the face 
or body, Enlarged Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin. 
WRITE TODAY for my FREE Booklet, 
“A CLEAR-TONE SKIN”, telling how I cured 
myself after being afflicted 15 years, $1,000 Cold 


Cash I can clear your skin of the above blemishes. 
&.s. 138 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City. Mo. 


INDIAN MOCCASINS 
Both Lace and Slipper 
Made of Genuine Moose Hide 
Men’s Sizes, 6 to 11, at $4.76. 
Ladies’ «a Sizes, 2 to6 at 

























Money 

if not satisfactory 
We make the finest Buckskin Hunting Shirts 
in America. Carry in stock the largest assort- 
ment of SnowShoes in thecountry. Also hand 
made Genuine Buckskin and Horsehide Gloves 
and Mittens. Our Wisconsin Cruising Shoes 
have no superior asa hunting shoe. Send for 
free catalog today. 


Metz & Schloerb Ssurosu, ‘wis. 
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If Winter Comes—What About Your Autocamping Outfits? 


F winter comes, what about your auto- 

camping outfits? Some of the fraternity 
live in the land of perpetual summer, so 
winter never comes, while a large majority 
do experience the rigors of 10; 20 or even 
40 below zero. How have you packed your 
camping equipment away for the cold 
season? 

It is a fact that deterioration can injure 
some articles more than actual use, and this 
is true of a great many items on the auto- 
camper’s list. Outfits strewn anywhere from 
cellar to garret sometimes come. forth the 
following spring unfit for any place save the 
dump. 

Suppose we begin with the autotent. By 
all means store this neatly folded and rolled 
properly in its carrying bag in a dry place. 
Not a hot place necessarily, because some 
kinds of wetproofing might not stand the 
heat all thru the months when the tent was 
not in use, but rather a dry place which is 
not too near heat. Beside the chimney in 
the garret is a mighty good place for the 
autotent. Of course, damp places will cause 
canvas to milldew and rot. Balloon silk 
tents are better if not rolled up tightly when 
packed away. Better partly unfold and sus- 
pend on pegs against the wall of the garret 
or in the storeroom, where it will be at least 
dry and preferably never get exceedingly 
cold. Shoddy patent tent cloth will some- 
times crack and crease when packed away 
between seasons, but the better grades of 


balloon silk will not do this today. I have 
seen a $75 two-man tent of balloon silk that 
looked like a topographic map of the Bad 
Lands because it had been folded and rolled 
very closely and packed away in a damp 
place between periods of use. 

Then there is the matter of storing the 
camping trailer for the winter. One man 
told me that he “just pulled her up back of 
the house.” Reminds one of the type of 
farmer that leaves his machinery out all 
winter in the snows. Of course, a trailer 
that has been good enough to be your sum- 
mer home on wheels ought to be worth a 
storage space in a garage or barn where it 
would be reasonably dry. All trailers have 
at least part—and many of them all—the 
top of canvas. What applies to canvas tents 
applies to the care in storing the trailer. 
Furthermore, you have parts and places 
about the trailer that are subject to rusting 
if given a chance. For this reason the food 
boxes, lockers and drawers, as well as water 
tank and ice chest, all should be thoroly 
dried out before putting away and left in 
an inverted position. Bedding, mattresses 
and pillows should be packed in the house, 
where they will keep dry and warm and 
safely guarded from moths, when of wool 
material. Remember that the springs of 
the trailer beds are steel and the frames, 
likely, iron, and if given half a chance in a 
damp place they are going to rust. When 
room permits, a trailer ought to be left 


opened up all winter, rather than folded 
down. The air should be partly released 
from the tires and the wheels placed on 
blocks. Leather roofing and curtains ought 
to be treated with oil. Give your trailer a 
good wash before parking for the winter. 

The camping car body presents as few 
hazards from winter storage as any outfit, 
requiring little more attention than would 
be necessary to give an automobile. Fre- 
quently the camping body is removed from 
the chassis and another substituted. Make 
sure that mice and moths are not going to 
. autocamping while your outfit stands 
idle. 

The air bed in any form should not be 
rolled up thru the winter, but ought to be 
slightly inflated and hung on pegs in a dry 
place. The mattress of a pneumatic bed 
will last a great many seasons if thus cared 
for thru the periods of disuse, but when 
packed tightly the rubber may tend to 
crease, rot, and so become useless. Don’t 
try patching a mattress that has rotted or 
cracked, for a new one may be had from 
the manufacturer and can be readily slipped 
in place. Nothing is more cussfounding 
than a blow-out in the mattress in the mid- 
dle of the night. But if you are careful 
about packing your air bed away winters, it 
will last you a good many more than 10,000 
miles, the longevity usually warranted in the 
case of your auto tire. 

Many camping beds, such as cots, tonneau 
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beds, tent-bed combinations, etc., have can- 
vas mats; and whether the frame is of wood 
or steel they ought to be stored in a very 
dry place. Moisture will not only cause the 
cloth to milldew and so rot, but it will make 
the wooden frames warp and bulge out of 
shape and the metal frames may corrode. 
Wool bedding, either sleeping bags or 
blankets, ought to be placed in heavy duffle 
bags or paper sacks and suspended from the 
roof of garret or garage, or packed on a 
closet shelf in the house. 

~Eating and cooking utensils ought to be 
given special care when packed away wait- 
ing for the springtime and the autocamping 
season. See that the refrigerator basket, 
whether the lining is heavy tin or galvanized 
sheet metal, is washed and scalded, thoroly 
wiped out and then dried. This applies to 
not only the body of the basket, but the 
cover and ice compartment as well. Then 
place on the pantry shelf for winter, not 
with cover locked in place, but rather the 
basket and ice compartment inverted and 
apart. 

The gasoline stove ought to be all taken 
apart and thoroly cleaned before putting 
away. Ten to nothing there is bacon grease 
and accumulated dirt down inside and under 
the burners that you never suspected. Hot 
water and soap will clean some parts, while 
a cloth saturated with gasoline will tackle 
the hardened grease in other places. Coat 
the parts that have been exposed to heat— 
such as blow pipe, burners and grate—with 
stove ink or some preservative purposely 
made for application to unpolished iron 
parts. 

Little care need be given the little acety- 
lene gas tank and tiny stove, save that you 
should set it where an accidental blow will 
not knock off the connections. Stored under 
the work bench or in the corner, your gas 
cooking and lighting outfit will come forth 
at a moment’s notice ready to do business. 
Of course, you will avoid wet places or those 
near heat. 

The wood stove in any form is one of the 
worst offenders when not in use. The min- 
ute you are thru using the collapsible wood 
stove of either sheet metal or cast iron, cover 
it inside and out with linseed oil or a special 
paint made for preserving stove iron when 
not in use. 

Cooking dishes and eating tools ought to 
have just ordinary care, such as you would 


give any similar article used in the home, |;. 
and any metal .except aluminum will want | :-; 
Folding fur- | 
niture may be stored in the garage, but not | 3 


to be placed in a dry place. 


on the cement floor. 


Clothing specially designed for autocamp- | * 


ing ought to be hung in the bedroom closet 
on regular hangers. Shoes specially worn 
when camping should be accommodated 


with shoe trees or stuffed full of paper. The BS 


smaller articles—cap and hat, wool stock- 
ings and socks, goggles, gauntlets, etc.—are 


kept handy best when placed in a box or | 3: 


chest. 

Too many folks honestly do not take vaca- 
tioning seriously, and they are the ones who 
moan because they find it harder to go 
camping than to stay at home. 


recreation is to prepare for it during the 


winter, first by packing and parking your 2 
duffle and outfits safely in a convenient | ::: 


place for use year after year, and second 
by active planning and anticipation of the 
trips for next year. 


If winter comes—just so surely will the 2 


And another autocamping season. 


spring! 
Helpful Data 


Frequently folks write me that they would | = 
like to know about the actual cost of a cer- | :*) 
tain trip, and altho they are thoughtful | =: 
enough to say how many there are in the | ::: 
party, how they are going, where they are | 3: 


going, and what kind of disposition each 


member of the party has, still it is prac- | 
tically impossible for the editor to more than | % 


One of the | :: 
best ways to insure your next summer’s | :: 
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Hensoldt DIALYT 
PRISM BINOCULARS 


The Shape of the DIALYT 
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Lift any of the seven DIALYT models 
to the eyes and you experience a novel 
Sensation of distinct ease. The fingers = 
clasp willingly and firmly the slender 
tubes, leaving the moderate weight almost 
unnoticed. Observations over an ex- 
tended period are turned into pleasure 
because the hands will not be forced to 
vibrate as compelled by the bulk and 
weight of the ordinary binocular. ‘The 
shape of the DIALYT means a decided 
comfort to the hands and an expression 
of good taste. 
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Write for booklet ‘‘H’’ to 


MM. Hensoldt & Sons 


Manufacturers of Optical Instruments since 1852 


WILLIAM A. RITZ, Manager for U. S. A. 
2 Stone Street, New York 


Tt a 


“Ideal” Dialyt 
6x, 36 mm. diam. 
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FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVASBOATS 


Light, eary to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry by hand 
safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood; used by U. S. 
foreign Governments. Awarded first prize at Chicago and St. Louis World’e 
Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard Motors. Catalogue. 


KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO. 681 Harrison St, KALAMAZ00, MICH. 
THE BOOK OF THE PIKE—By 0. W. Smith 


Outdoor Life’s Angling Editor. This is Mr. Smith’s latest book, and you cannot afford to 
be without it.. On sale now—Cloth, $3.00 net—Turkey Morocco, $8.50. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
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F Il and Winter 


Sports .Requirements 


ee | 








Guns and Ammunition 
FOR 
Ducks and Big Game 


Hunting Clothing—Boots 
Sweaters, Leather Coats 





SOLE DISTRIBUTORS IN 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
WEST FOR 


REACH ATHLETIC GOODS 
Foot Ball—Basket Ball 
Volley Ball—Boxing Gloves 


TRITCH HARDWARE CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 





























AN AMERICAN GUIDE IN 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


Charles Cottar of Nairobi, British East 
Africa, is ready to book American hunters. 
He guarantees elephant, rhino, hippo, lions, 
leopards, buffalo, eland, waterbuck, bush- 
buck, koodoo and all lesser bucks in a 
safari lasting from four to six months. 

TERMS: $1,250 a month, everything 
furnished except guns, ammunition and 
hunting license. Where there are more 
than two in the party, an extra guide will 
be furnished at $500 a month. Parties will 
be taken by automobile and trucks, by 
special arrangement. 

Correspond with Chas. Cottar, Nairobi, 
British East Africa, or I will answer all 
letters to the best of my ability. 


CHAS. ASKINS AMES, OKLAHOMA 




















OUTDOOR BOOKS 


> By WARREN H. MILLER 
Former Editor of Field and Stream 
NEW! “‘The Sportsman's Workshop"”’........ $1.26 


How to make tents, pack-sacks, cook-kits, tent 

stoves, decoys, reloading, rifle and rod fittings, 

leather working. Silk Cloth binding, $1.75. 
“Airedale, Setter and Hound"’...... Socbehewea 1,00 

How to raise, train and doctor the three great 

hunting breeds. Pedigrees, kennel construction, 

care in puppyhood. : 
“Camp Craft" The standard work oncamping 1.76 


“Rifles and Shotguns’. .............c.ceeeee 2.60 
Practical big game and wing shooting. 

“Camping BNE sicvanvhicusipisdtexvieuiessese 2.00 
The “‘Sourdough book’’ for veteran woodsmen. ‘ 

“The American Hunting Dog" ................ 2.60 


A strictly modern work. Latest pedigrees, pup- 
ve breeding, training, dog diseases. - 
“Canoeing, Salling and Motor Boating’’..... 2.50 
Canoe, sailboat and motor boat designs. 
“The Boy’s Book of Hunting and Fishing”. 2.00 
Cheap yet practical outfits. Camping for boys. 
“How to Bulld a Hunting and Fishing Skiff" .50 
“How to Bulld a Sailing Canvas Canoe" .60 
“The Medicine Man in the Woods” ........ 26 


yWARREN H. MILLER, INTERLAKEN, N. J. 








Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


BE COMFORTABLE— 
Wear the Brooks Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention 
which gives rupture sufferers 
immediate relief. a , ob- bi 
noxious springs or pads. Auto- 

matic Air Cushions bind and ™®: &- ©- BROOKS 
draw together the broken parts. No salves or 
plasters. Durable. Cheap. Sent on trial to prove 
it’s worth. Never on sale in stores as every 
Appliance is made to order, the proper size and shape of 
Air Cushion depending on the nature of each case. Beware 
of imitations. Look for trade-mark bearing portrait and 
signature of C. E. Brooks which appears on every Ap- 
pliance. None other genuine. 











BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 102K State St., Marshall, Mich. 











guess at cost. Usually after the equipment 
has been purchased, ‘the cost of a trip will 
be just what you ordinarily pay for food 
when at home, plus the running expenses 
of the car. 

Every little while some member of our 
autocamping fraternity comes along with 
helpful data about trips they have taken, 
and the editor is always glad to hear your 
experiences. Here is one report so good 
that it serves as a yard stick to gauge not 
only cost, but other information that may 
help you next season. This information 
comes from a reader in Illinois, a party by 
the way who came to our department for 
full information and advice before the trip 
was taken, and now comes back with the 
following helpful report: 


Party of five—four adults and one 5-year- 
old girl. 

Outfit cost about $100. Touring car car- 
ried outfit. Autotent, Amazon style, 8x13 
feet, with 12%2x13 foot fly or porch to ex- 
tend over automobile. 

Gasoline stove, two-burner type. 

Two double folding cots. 

Home-made table and kitchenette, also 
carrying racks. 

Route, 2,500 miles; period of 30 days. 

Clay City, Ill, to St. Louis and Macon, 
Mo.; thence west on Pikes Peak Trail to 
Colorado Springs. Back by way of Pueblo, 
Garden City, Kans.; then north to the K.C. 
Boulevard, La Crosse, Hutchinson,. Wichita, 
Joplin, Springfield to St. Lovis and return 
to Clay City, Ill. 

Average, 1744 miles to gallon of gas, four 
gallons of oil, two casings to replace those 
partly worn at start. 

Total cost: 

Outfit, $100. 

Cost for living expenses of party and run- 
ning expenses of car, including two casings 
34x4, shipment of party thirty miles across 
Grand River flood district, taxi trip to Pikes 
Peak and trip thru canyons, etc., $186.50— 
making sum total cost $286.50. 

Remember that almost all of the outfit 
may be used many seasons more. 

Remarks from this party: 

“Presume we have joined the ranks of 
tourist hobos now, and all the party are 
going to try it again when possible. 


Thanking you for your information, 


H. F. T., Clay City, Ill.” 


Another Ideal Outfit 

About one letter out of five that comes to 
us asks for a list of articles that make up 
an “ideal outfit,” whatever that means. I 
suppose it means an all-around good outfit 
for the members of the party and for the 
method of transporting them, as well as 
where they are going. 

There are hundreds of outfits that will 
meet the test of the “ideal outfit.” Last 
month I described a mixed outfit that had 
served its purpose faithfully. This month 
let me put forth the camping trailer as an- 
other ideal outfit. The photo, like the one 
last month, shows the editor in the field, 
and he knows that the camping trailer pic- 
tured is ideal in every way for four people, 
or two adults and two children as it hap- 
pened specifically. 

The average camping trailer is a portable 
domicile on two wheels, having two double 
spring beds with mattresses, several screened 
and curtained windows, electric lights, kit- 
chenette, stove of some sort, ice box and 
food compartment, table, chairs, and indeed 
about everything but a cat. 

For testing purposes we have tried this 
trailer, weighing 1,000 pounds when packed 
for the road with our food, bedding, furni- 
ture, etc., behind a heavy 4,000-pound car 
and also behind a light 1,800-pound car. 
The heavier car has hauled the trailer with 
absolutely no apparent effort thru mountains 
and clear south over the sand roads of 
Florida. With the light car we have to 
select our route carefully, avoiding bad dirt 
roads and mountain country with heavy 
grades. We have, however, pulled this 
trailer with the light car up the worst hills 
we could find on improved roads. On a 
fairly level highway, or where you can get 
a little momentum for hitting the hills, the 
light car handles this trailer perfectly. On 
the average road that you find east of the 
Mississippi, except mountain belts, the light 
car pulls the trailer with exceedingly little 
apparent effort. 

As time goes on the camping trailer is 
bound to become more popular. It reduces 
camping to the precision of a science. And 
you certainly can learn to back a trailer 
anywhere you want to go, either more or 
less straight backwards or around corners. 
Let me nominate the camping trailer in all 
its good forms and variations as Ideal Out- 
fit No. 2. 














ABOUT AUTOCAMPING 


Autocamping Editor:—What do you consider 
the best automobile camping tent for two adults 
and three small children, ages 8 to 9? I have 
catalogs of several tent makers, and also find 
that a mail order house will sell me same size 
and weight of tent for about one-fifth the price 
asked by the tent people, What is the differ- 
ence, and why so great? I wish success to your 
department.—S. B., Croton-on-Hudson, N. x. 

Answer.—The apparent discrepancy in tent 
prices between a regular tent manufacturer’s 
catalog and a mail order house is easily ex- 
plained. The tent maker has his whole reputa- 
tion to stake on his product, and so he sells 
only a properly waterproofed article. The mail 
order house often offers a cheap canvas tent be- 
cause it is not built to shed water properly. 
Waterproofing is what makes a good tent and 
what makes the price. There is no more hokum 
in the whole camping field than in selling tents. 
Most folks believe that anything that appears 
like a tent is-a tent, and it is—while the sun 
shines. But you want a tent for protection in 
rainy weather and one that will keep out the 
insects. This is especially true since you have 
small children in the party. On the attached 
sheet I am giving you the names of half a dozen 
tent makers who will sell you nothing but can- 


vas or balloon silk shelters that will really keep 
you dry. The shape, size and minor details of 
an autotent are secondary considerations; the 
important thing is to procure your shelter from 
a reliable firm that uses a reliable waterproofing. 
Nine out of ten tents sold today are not water- 
proof at all in a drenching downpour. The best 
tent is the cheapest in the end.—Editor. 


WESTWARD HO! 


Autocamping Editor:—Two artist friends in- 
tend to take a sketching trip by auto to Cali- 
fornia, starting the latter part of August, and 
will have about three months for the trip. Will 
you kindly give us information about the. differ- 
ent main routes? Is there any book or maps 
available? Any other information will. be ap- 
preciated.—J. M., Brooklyn, N. Y. ; 

Answer.—There are four possible main routes 
that you might follow; some of these coincide 
in places and run parallel, and will suggest that 
as long as you like variety in country and 
scenery that you go by one route and return by 
another, taking in the National Park-to-Park 
Highway on one leg of the journey. The four 
routes are: Lincoln Highway, which is most 
direct route from New York to San Francisco, 
but least scenic; Pike’s Peak, Ocean-to-Ocean 
Highway, south of the Lincoln Highway, not 
so direct, but likely more scenic; Roosevelt 
National Highway, starting from Washington, 

C., and leading to a dual set of endings at 
Los Angeles and San Francisco; and last but 
not least for your special purpose is the National 
Old Trails Road, which is by far the most 
scenic of all highways, and passes thru historic 
regions of the Southwest. The National Old 
Trails Road runs from Washington, D. C., to 
Los Angeles. It follows the old National Pike,, 
the first highway of our nation, along a route 
redolent with the. memory of the exploits of 
Washington, Braddock and the French and 
Indian Wars. This particular stretch extend% 
from Washington, D. C., to St. Louis, Mo. 
From St. Louis the: National Old Trails Road 
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ollows the Boone Lick route, named from 


Daniel Boone himself, leading to Kansas City; HIGH 
between Kansas City and Santa Fe it follows ‘ 
the famous old Sante Fe Trail, now almost GRADE 


sacred to the memories of the pioneer trappers, 
hunters, explorers and early pioneers. rom 
Sante Fe to California this trail follows the path 
of the old Spanish conquistadores. The western 
end is replete with evidences of early civiliza- 
tions, and the tourist will find many side trips 
a pleasure. After crossing the Mississippi River 
he will also find little but dirt and sand roads, 
all safely crossed, however. This route across 
the continent is very hot in the dead of summer, As a Pocket 
and not advisable in winter, the ideal time being Pistol 


September, which is just the time your party The Fiala Combination 10 shot Repeating Pistol and Rifle, .22 Calibre, improved model, is a perfectly balanced ac- 







As a Rifle 







As a Target Pistol 






plans to start. Early next year the editor ex- easabe tan eer : . 5 

: C get pistol instantly changed into a long range rifle or pocket weapon. This wonderful arm, fully guarant 
pects to Boy 3s Se books published, one ‘“Auto- which has folding adjustable peep and open sights, sells, the combination arm complete, for B32.5O. Asa speci 
camping, y Stewart & Kidd Co., and the inducement, in order to get a large number of guns into the hands of men who realize their value, we are offering free 
other “Motor Campcraft,” Macmillan Company. with each combination until January Ist, a $12.00 leatherette, plush lined, brass fitted case. Gun in case will be sent 
I would certainly recommend that you affiliate on receipt of postal or express order, if unable to purchase from your 


P - : dicho dealer 
with some national automobile organization, like Target Pistol ' 2 Madison A 
the American Automobile Association, 501 Fifth 15.50 SPRAGUE SEs Modioen Are. 
gk ee & DUCKETT sew Yor cit 


receive invaluable maps and the services of fel- 
low members, should you need assistance.—Editor. 



























ROBERTS HUNTING 
SHOES 

Are the best ever; soft tops, red or 

black rubbers, all heights. Men’s 

8-in. tops, $5.25, prepaid. Free cata- 

logue of best sport and camping 





BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


Mailed Free to and how to feed. 
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P. Forpyce, Editor _ the Author | 129 West 24th St., New York 59 Main _—Dexter, Me. 





Llama Wool and Eiderdown Quilts 
Editor:—I wish to get some genuine llama 
wool to make a couple of llama wool quilts. 
Can you tell me of a firm who can supply me, 7 
and who are absolutely reliable? I know it is Sp ecial Offer 
expensive, but I want the best. I would also 


like to know where to get eiderdown, so I can j 
make a quilt of it if I am unable to get llama 
wool. What is the best outer covering for these 
quilts? What firm can supply the best curly 
as | 





lambs wool? I think an outdoor quilt ought to 
be 6 feet by 7 feet so one can fold and use it 
‘as a sleeping bag. Does llama wool pack down 
after long use? I don’t believe eiderdown would. : 
host yo ¢ | po te ee — 1 : é‘ é this 
need to make a 6x uilt?—C. P. Z., Fullerton, . ay se mas rings 
Calif. ? RegularValue LL 
Answer.—It is not practical for the outdoor $10.00 fe 

man to get eiderdown or llama wool in this 
country except that which is already manufac- 
tured by firms who do special importing of these 
products, whom you might address. Anthony 
Fialz, 25 Warren Street, New York City, who 
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will prevent this separation of the batt. Stewart 
Edward White’s new light weight sleeping bag 
utilizes a loosely woven woolen cloth like the 
Fiala llama bag or the Kenwood bag. It. is 
similar to the loose scarf material now on the 
market for women. A 6x7 quilt is good size. 
Have the head end of the sleeping bag so made 
as to close well over the shoulders, or if very 
cold and windy, one can put his head in the bag, 
leaving but a small air hole for breathing. The 
Fiala bag is specially made for this purpose. 
Mr. Fiala wrote further about the use of the 
bag: “In retiring at night one should remove 
all clothing worn during the day before entering 
the sleeping bag. Light wool pajamas are O. K. 
or a new dry suit of underwear alternating so as 
to always sleep in a dry suit.” 


%£ 4 
is gps te eg oe # me _ the nese Sap ' 4 SEN 
weight sleeping bag now of; it is made ot @ ee AN a S ‘ 
llama wool, woven, and weighs 4 pounds, with wy BE a4 YN: Na weater } 
an outer aeroplane cloth cover weighing 20 Wy = ba NY VA ced i 
ounces. _A hunter after mountain sheep in AY, PAS viel % cis Send 1 i 
autumn in a high altitude states that he slept WAY ens AN Bon only 1 
warm with two of these Ilama wool bags. A VIVA ES Veer , 50c withthe ff 
heavier bag suitable to bitter cold, as one finds NII AS wid Sf = coupon for i 
in the Arctic or Far North, is an eiderdown bag ‘ VAY EE ANS Mae) thisAll-Wool p 
made by the Metropolitan Air Goods Company, VAY NAN SAVIN NA \ os ey — 1, ; ; 
Athol, Mass. You can get wool from most any ry) KYA WALA % NAY bo cardatee 
city department store on special order. Llama VN AVY ue My ae 1 Sea ck 
wool will pack down to some extent, but as VII 4 x ge’ inatentio? 
long as it does not separate and allow air holes, SP ey, we ae ® N\A you ask _ it. 
it will keep the sleeper warm. Proper quilting We, ny) & i Order Nowi 
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Heavy Pure Wool 


This is a splendid big sweater at 
a bargain price. Every fibre pure 
wool. Heavy rope stitch. Large 
fashioned shawl collar. Two large 
lined pockets. Close knitted wrist- 
"Jets. Ivory buttons to match. 
m™ Made in big, full size, in rich fast 

—. Nothing so practical for 


; 7 by 
@ most stores for $10.00, all spot 
cash. Sizes 34 to 46. Colors: 
Dark Maroon or Navy Blue. 
Order by No. F-12. Send 50c 
with Pe. $2.15 monthly. 
‘otal $6.95. 
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5 children’s 
Hunting on a Missouri River Boat Trip — Laue 
Editor :—How far do you think I can go up thing on Pa t 
the Missouri in a 16-foot boat using a 30-horse- small month- men & 
power Hudson Motor? Also is the Missouri ly payments. Learn to buy the Miknee tah 





under state or federal control? To whom should way as thousands of well satisfied 
I write in regard to fishirz and trapping laws? men are doing. Everything you need in clothing or shoes 
and you pay in smallmonthlysums. Nocharge for credit. 


I expect to start up from the mouth of the D ; hs 

Missouri. Would I be allowed to keep a gun in Send™.,:: price only. Strictly dependable qualities. 

the-toath ‘Would: the. coll Weather ice uae ff {PUR CSSSRES SRS eSS SRE SR ER SeR SES eEREEE 
php 7 . s Elmer Richards Co. 





















I get a long ways up the river?—Earl C. W., 
Bunker Hill, Ill. Dept. 1649 West 35th Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Answer.—There are many people who make oupon I enclose 50c. Send Heavy 
the Missouri River trip, but I think little record Wocl Sweater “No. F-12. Size........... Celee...eceseeeee 
publicly is kept of such trips. I recently talked Don’t miss this bargain. The it utes pment Bo yp wdlgay SLE a 
with Gus Holms, secretary of the National Park- supply is limited. Youtake pay the advertised terms, 50¢ with coupon, $2.15 monthly. 
to-Park Highway Association, Denver, who no risk. We stand back of Total price, $6.95. 
years ago made that trip, and will ask him to this sweater. Money back if you 
furnish you data. The rivers, I believe, are un- ong oe, Sous oe rh too late. N 
der federal control, but hunting on the shores Send the coupon NOW. . £25 « eaaarargmea 27 wa - - - 
— be — the age x Wee of the — 
ordering on the river. sho write to the ° 
Biological Survey, Washington, D. C., for in- Elmer Richards Co Address -———+———————_-.-_________--- w= —e 
formation about fishing, hunting and trapping. 1649 ’ . 
Cold weather should not stop you unless you ran Dept. W. 35th St., Chicago, Ill. <a sid 
into much ice late in the season.—Editor. LEER 2 =" 
1 teh —— eos | AA 
\ S\ y Vy } ; ( ( (a \ { A (\ 
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Learn to mount all kinds of game, 
birds, animals, fish, game-heads — tan 
furs, make rugs, robes, etc. You can 
now learn this fascinating art in your own 
home during your spare time quickly and 
easily. 40 complete lessons covering every de- 


partment of Taxidermy. Simple, complete 
and workable — for sportsmen, men, boys or 
‘women. Every hunter, trapper or fisherman in 
the world needs these wonderful lessons. Old 


reliable school. 75,000 graduates. Success 
guaranteed. Save those fine trophies of rod 
and gun. Double your interest in hunting, 


fishing and outdoor sports. You CAN be your 
own taxidermist. Here is your opportunity. 


Sportsmen! 


Mount Your 
Own Specimens! 


Preserve the splendid trophies you’ have 
bagged during the season, without paying the 
taxidermists’ exorbitant charges. Many spec- 
imens are now becoming very rare. Mount 
them now while you can still get them. 
Detorate your home, office or den with the 
choicest of art. Taxidermy is a hobby that 
every sportsman should have. 


Learn Field 
Taxidermy! 


Many valuable specimens are lost because they 
are not properly handled when killed. Learn 
how to take care of skins in the field so that 
they may be stuffed and mounted perfectly 
later on. This is most important for every 
hunter, trapper and fisherman. Our lessons 
cover this subject thoroughly, as well as every 
other feature of the taxidermist’s work. 

can be made during 


BIG MONEY spare time. Mounted 


specimens sell readily for high prices. You 
can do the work for others at taxidermists’ 
regular charges. One of our students writes: 

“TI have made over $550.00 during my spare 
time selling my specimens and mounting for 
others.”’ Professional taxidermists earn as 
high as $3000 per year, and their services 
arealwaysin demand. Through ourlessuns you 
can learn to do this work as well as the ———— 


forFREE ifefov FREEBbok 


“How to Mount Game.” Tells you 
all about this fascinating sport and 
how you can become an expert 
taxidermist. Beautifully illustrated with 
dozens of photos of mounted specimens. 
This book contains information vital to 
every sportsman, hunter, fisherman and 
nature lover. Sent you absolutely free — 
no obligation. Don’t pass up this wonder- § 
ful opportunity. Send your name and ad- 


dress on coupon below. Write today—now! 
oleae —galee aap ~enleenieaimniante 


Free Book Coupon 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
64-¥ Elwood Building, Omaha, Nebr. 


Send me, absolutely free, your illustrated 

§ book, ‘‘How to Mount Game.” Also tell 
i me how I may learn to be an expert taxi- 

dermist easily and quickly by mail. No 
{ obligation, 


















You will find much of interest in 
the advertising pages of this issue. 
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A.R.HARDING - 


F ifty Years a Trapper 


MANY hunters and trappers of wide. ex- 
perience are given to boasting and ex- 
aggeration, but such was far from the case 


with E. N. Woodcock, born at Lymansville, 
Pa., August 30, 1844, and who died at 
Coudersport, Pa., December, 1917. 

Before he was ten years of age he was 
catching muskrat, mink and ‘coon. The 
steel traps were too powerful for him to set, 
so his father would press the spring down 
and set the traps, when young Woodcock 
would then take the traps to where he 
wished and set them. At the age of 18 he 
took his first real trapping trip, with an old 
trapper, and they were successful in catch- 
ing several bears, marten, mink, foxes, wild- 
cats and ’coons. 

Later he trapped in numerous states, in- 
cluding Michigan, California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Arkansas, Alabama, Tennes- 
see and others. Very few men were closer 
observers of game and fur animals, which, 
coupled with his wide experience, enabled 
him to be one of the most successful of 
trappers, whether after fox and. skunk in 
Pennsylvania; otter, mink and ’coons in 
Arkansas or other Southern states; or wolves 
or marten in the Pacific Coast states. 

No doubt some of his methods and sets 
will prove interesting and valuable. Mr. 
Woodcock was ever ready and willing to 
show and help the young and inexperienced 
trapper, as the following shows: 

“Yes, Bill, you can go with me tomorrew 
to look at my traps, but come early.” 

Next morning at daylight they were on 
the way, and on entering a woods Bill in- 
quired “if they were large and if anyone 
lived in them.” 

“No, but Bill, here is the first trap.” 

“T don’t see any trap.” 

“You don’t? Well, it is there, just in 
front of that little stone pen; the bait is in 
the pen.” 

“Why don’t you take that brush away?” 

“Oh, that is part of the knack of trapping. 
See, it is just far enough from the pen to 
let the animal pass thru.” 

“Oh, I see; it will step in the trap in 
passing thru.” 

“That is correct, Bill.” 








“Won’t the water take the brush away?” 

“Yes, if it gets too high, but you will see 
that I have put some heavy stones on the 
limbs that are down in the water. You also 
see that I turn the water above the trap. by 
throwing up a few stones. This is done to ; 
keep the water so that it just covers the 
traps. You see that bunch of leaves that 
are a little higher than the rest of tiie 
leaves? The pan of the trap is just under 
those leaves.” 

“Did that moss grow on the stone pen?” 

“No, it was put there to make the pen 
look old. You. see a fox can easily step on 
that bunch of dry leaves, that are on the 
pan of the trap, from the bank. A fox is 
rather suspicious of new things. You see, 
this trap is set for mink, ’coon or fox, 
whichever happens along.” 

“What is the trap fastened to?” 

“See that limb that has moss all grown 
over it. The trap is stapled to it.” 

“Can’t a fox or coon drag it away?” 

“Yes, but not far. See the chain is 
stapled about the middle of the limb, so a 
trapped animal would not go far before it 
got fast.” 

“Bill, you take that rabbit out of the pack 
sack that you shot this morning, and we will - 
put some fresh bait in the pen, as this is 
getting old and stale; mink or "coon do not 
like rotten meat. Cut it into several pieces 
so that any animal cannot get it all at once. 
There, that is all right, and we will hustle 
on to the next trap. Here it is, and a mink 
in it and drowned.” 

“Where is the pen? I do not see it.” 

“T do not always have a pen. You see 
that notch in that log where the water runs 
over? That is where the trap was set. See 
that hay wire that is fastened to the trap 
chain and which is fastened to that stone 
out in deep water? The mink could not get 
to the bank, so it went into the deep water 
and was drowned.” 

“Why did you set a double spring trap 
here?” 

“Well, Bill, an otter might happen along, 
and that is just the place to catch it. You 
see, ‘above the log I have tried to gauge the 
water as at the other trap. I do this so the 
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water will not wash the covering from the 
trap, or get so deep over the trap that the 
animal will not spring the trap when going 
over.” 

“T see that you have got brush on either 
side of the trap with just enough space for 
the animal to pass thru over the trap.” 

“That is correct; you are catching on, Bill, 
all right.” 

“Don’t you use bait when you st a trap 
in this way?” 

“Not often. Sometimes I fasten a fish 
with a horse hair and a hook fast to it so 
that you can hook it to lower jaw and fasten 
it in the water just above the trap. Water 
keeps it moving and attracts the animal. 
‘We have got this trap set all right, and will 
mow move on to the next. We will take the 
mink to the next trap before skinning it.” 

“What is that over yonder on the other 
side of the creek?” 

“That is a ‘coon, and it is in a trap 
Bill, you take my cane and kill it while yi 
fix up the bait pen, for the ’coon has torn 
things up badly.” 

“Why ¢ did you not use stones to build this 

en? 

“Old chunks are just as good and much 
handier to get, and there was plenty of moss 
on the old logs near to cover it with.” 

“Why do you not use old bushy limbs 
here?” 

“You see, this trap sits in the mouth of 
a small spring run. We will cut some little 
twigs and stick them up in the ground, in 
place of the brush, to make the runway, as 
we call it. We will now skin the mink. 
Rip straight down the hind leg from the 
heel to the vent. Now lay the knife down 
and start the skin loose on the legs with the 
thumb and finger; work the skin down the 
Jeg to the root of the tail, then take knife 
and cut the skin loose around the vent, 
working the skin free around the root of 
tail until you can get the fingers of your 
deft hand around the tail bone. Now, with 
the right hand holding body of mink, and 
pulling, you will strip the tail clean from 
the bone. With a knife make a slit on 
either fore leg about one inch from the heel 
and around the leg. You are now ready to 
strip the skin down the body to the fore 
legs and with the thumb and finger work 
the leg out. Strip the skin down to the 
ears and with the knife cut the ears close 
to the head. Continue to strip the skin 
down to the eyes, cut around the eyes close 
to the bone and use the knife on down to 
the end of the nose. This was a short job. 

“Now we will put the mink carcass in the 
back end of the pen and cut the balance of 
the rabbit up and put it in the pen back 
about six inches from the trap.” 

“Don’t you use any scent? I have heard 
people say that you are some kind of scent.” 

“I use none, only of the animal itself, at 
sets like this. Look, there is a fox in a 
trap.” 

“Where was the trap set? I don’t see any 
bait pen.” 

“Bill, you take this stick and walk up 
slowly to him. Go up close and give him a 
sharp blow across the back of the neck— 
that will fix him. You see that big mossy 
log lying on the bank over there? That was 
where he was caught. We will now set the 
trap again. See this little sink in the log? 
That is where the trap was set. This limb 
is what the trap was fastened to, one end 
on the ground and the other comes just up 
to the log where the trap is set, and we 
will staple the trap to it. We will now cover 
it with moss, just like on this log, but we 


will get it from another log. No one could 


tell there was a trap there.” 

“Will not the fox smell it?” 

“He might if it were not for this fox 
carcass. e will skin the fox just as we 
did the mink. Look out there, Bill; do not 
disturb the moss or anything on that log 
where the trap is set. Keep away from that. 
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SH UBERT 


F it’s BIG MONEY you’re looking for—tag: your fars to “SHUBERT” 


and quit worrying. 
you’ll get your money ina hurry. 


You'll get every penny that’s 
We have been satisfying fur shippers 


in your furs and 


all over North America for more than thirty-nine years. Surely sucha 


splendid record ought to mean something to you. 


TAG ENVELOPE” on your shipment assures you of 


Honest Grading—Every skin you ship us 

will be graded carefully and re ae mend by 
an expert—according to the quality and 
condition of the fur and size of the skin. 


No Risk—You take no risk whatever when § 
you ship your furs oo antes RT” unger 


Highest Prices—You'll be paid the highest 
price the market will justify—not on one 
skin or a few skins—but on each and 
every skin you ship us. 

Speedy Returns—You'll get your money 
in ahurry. We aim to mail check same day 
furs are received. We have many letters in 
our files from furshippers who say “SHUBERT” 
returns are the promptest in the world. 


Don’t delay another minute. 
Hurry in a shipment. 


the terms of 


A “SHUBERT 


HUBERT GUAR- 


ANTEE,” for fin oe ve oe to satisfy you 


and we will. 


GIVE “SHUBERT” A TRIAL TODAY 
SHIP ALL YOUR FURS DIRECT TO 


HUSs 


HE LARGEST HOUSE IN THE WORLD DEALING EXCLUSIVELY 
AMERICAN RAW FU 


25-27 W. AUSTIN AVE. DEPT. 1 


Quick action means big money for you. 


CH AICAGO, 








5% MORE FOR FURS 


USE GOOD JUDGMENT—HAVE CERTAINTY 
WHERE TO SHIP FURS 

Common sense tells you, less spent for expensive 

advertising means more money for FURS, others 

are spending thousands for excessive ads—we pay 

the difference FOR FURS, that’s how we pay more. 


AGENTS WANT Write for special price list and market 


information or agents proposition. 


ST. JOSEPH HIDE & FUR CO., Inc. 
BEST FOR SHIPPERS Dept.M; ST. JOSEPH, MO, 


GET THE HABIT TO SEND YOUR HIDES AND 
FURS TO US FOR THE BEST TANNING 


Save money by having your own hides and furs 
made into useful articles, such as: robes, coats, 
fur sets, chokers, mittens, gloves, caps, buck- 
skin, oak harness, lace and sole leather. We 
also do taxidermy and repair work. We are 
always in the market for raw hides, furs and 
junk. Write for free price lists and tags. 











THE BISMARCK HIDE AND FUR CO. Bismarck, N. D. 





own catch. 
your furs or 


i} $20. — or more 
| or Coa’ 
ey SHIP ‘Us Your 


ase oue Robe 2 
Station 










Fur garments made from your 


and receive & pair of $3.00 fur Jamey 
gauntlet mittens, with orders of 


‘ Wooland realize 25 to35% more. @& 
Write for our Large Special Price list. ' 


All kinds of fur repairing a speciality, 


Send this ad with 
hides for —— 










tor scarfs, robes 
Hides, Furs and 






Tanning Ce. 
ason City. lowa. 











FURS: 


Coats, Scarfs, Muffs,Chokers, etc., 
madefrom your raw or tanned 
furs. Enormoussavings. Write for 
FREE CATALOG. Tells Everything 


ARTHUR FELBER FUR CO. 


7 E 12, «. Chicago, I il 











the right dealer, 


FRED WHITE ‘ 





antee of absolute satisfactionis your protection. 

charges paid. Shipments held seperate for your approval of my valuation, if requested. 
Write for Price List 
- o = BELOIT, KANSAS 


MAKE THIS YOUR BIGGEST FUR YEAR 
Coon, Opossum, Wolf, Muskrat, Wildcat, Fox and All Other Furs Are in Big Demand 


Prices are high and you ought to benefit by them. You will, too, if you ship to 
I always pay the highest possible prices for raw furs and my guar- 
uick returns always—express 











So Pee UE earn On Sea 
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Let Us Tan Your Hide. 
And let us do your head mounting, rug, robe, 


coat, and glovemaking. You never loseanything 
and gain by dealing direct with head- 


rs. 

We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, or 
trophies, or dress them into buckskin glove 
leather. Bear, dog, calf, cow, horseor any other 
kind of hide or skin tanned with the hair or fur 
on, and finished soft, light, odorless, and made 
up into rugs, gloves, caps, men’s and women’s 


and 
putes 60 Sar qeeds and Sig enntengume heads 


we 
THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 














ro ; 
Prices are Soaring! 
Early demand is] st and stocks lowest 
in years, BIGGS at Kansas City wants your 
furs as soon as ready. neal prices. No 
commissions, Our ‘‘Hold Separate’ plan 
guarantees your satisfact If ree 
quested on tag or letterinside package &@ 
when you ship, we will hold your furs 
separate until you have had time to get YY 
our check and to know you are satisfied, 
Write Today for latest Price List. 

. c n er’ 
Big Premium List 22¢,77972¢r* 
BIGGS ‘pays Highest Market Price for furs 
and 6% Extrain BIGGS Cash Coupons. Write 
for particulars about how to get Traps, Guns, Baits, 
» absolutely PRER 




















pers’Exchange,’’ full of 
Sies,game lawa,eets,etc. nd name NOW. 


E. W. BIGGS & COMPANY, 
- 888 Biggs Bldg. / 
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We tan them— 
| You wear them 


Plan to Have Your Game 
Heads Mounted 


Hides and. furs made into 
men’s or women’s coats, 
wraps, caps, gloves robes and 
rugs. 

Taxidermy and Fur 
Tanning Specialists 
Free Catalogue—illustrating 
‘exactly how to prepare skins 
for shipment, styles of gar- 
ments and prices on head 
mounting, taxidermy and tan- 








ning. 
ROCHESTER FUR DRESSING CO. 
660 West Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 
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We will put this carcass in the little hollow 
and will drive a crotched stake straddle of 
its neck; cover the neck where the stake is 
quite well, the rest of the carcass only 
slightly. You have done it well and the 
fox will not notice what scent there is on 
the trap as long as that carcass is there.” 

I do not know how many foxes, mink, 
marten, ’coons, skunks and other fur-bearing 
animals Mr. Woodcock caught in his half 
century of trapping. If I remember cor- 
rectly, only a few years before his death he 
trapped more than twenty red foxes in one 
season. 

In trapping wolves or other fur animals 
that do not frequent streams much, Mr. 
Woodcock would note carefully where the 
animals were traveling most, and there he 
made his sets. He often used baits in con- 
nection with such sets, but whether he did 
or not, great caution was used so that when 
he left any set, the surroundings were to all 
appearances as before—evidently no trap 
there. A. R. Harpine. 


Results of Sales 


Result of the fall sales so far as held at 
this date (weeks in advance of this issue) 
are as follows: 


Marten, 20 per cent higher than April. 

Wolf, Northern, 30 per cent higher than April. 
Wolf, Southern, 10 per cent higher than April. 
Muskrat, Northern, 10 per cent higher than 





pril. 

Muskrat, Southern, 35 per cent higher than 

pril. 

Muskrat, black, 10 per cent higher than April. 

Ermine (weasel), 25 per cent higher than April. 

Mole, 25 per cent higher than April. 

Wolverine, same as April. 

Fisher, 10 per cent higher than April. 

Bear, black, 15 fied cent higher than April. 

Otter, same as April. 

Beaver, 5 per cent higher than April. 

Skunk, 30 per cent higher than April. 

Red fox, same as April. 

Gray fox, same as April. : 

Cross fox, 10 per cent higher than April. 

Silver fox, best % and %, 15 per cent higher 
than April. 

Pag fox, black silvery and low, same as 
pril. 

Blue fox, same as April. 

Ringtail cat, 15 per cent higher than April. 

House cat, 25 per cent higher than April. 

Opossum, 25 per cent higher than April. 

Badger, 10 per cent higher than April. 

Lynx, same as April. 

Present prices being paid for raw furs are 
high in comparison with hides, wool and 
most other farm and ranch products, indi- 
cating much hunting and trapping of furs 

H 


the present season. A.R.H. 


The Betts Trespass Law 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The ancient forest 
laws of England regarded only possessions 
of the crown, but an act was passed during 
the reign of Henry VIII for the protection 
of the inheritors and possessors of manors, 
lands and tenements which made the killing 
of deer and the taking of rabbits and hawks 
a felony. This act was repealed in the first 
year of Edward VI, but was re-enacted in 
the third or fourth year of the same king, 
it being alleged that unlawful hunting pre- 
vailed in the royal and private parks to such 
an extent that hundreds of deer were slain 
daily within a few miles of the city of 
London. 

Early in the reign of Elizabeth the forest 
laws were again revised. It was enacted that 
if any person by night or day “wrongfully 
or unlewfully break or enter into any park 
empaled, or any other several ground closed 
with wall, pole or hedge, and used for the 
keeping, breeding and cherishing of deer, 
and so wrongfully haunt, drive or chase out, 
or take, kill or slay any deer within any 
such empaled park or closed ground with 
wall, pole or other enclosure, and used for 
deer as is aforesaid,” he shall-suffer three 
months’ imprisonment, pay treble damages 
to the party offended, and also find sureties 
for seven years’ good behavior. 

The forest laws of a monarchy which was 
almost absolute four centuries ago bear a 
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RAPPERS! 


_ make. this) 
our biggest year! 


Ship all your 
furs to McCullough 
& Tumbach. Make 
this the most profit-- 
able year you’ve had. 
You know our policy: 


A Square Deal to 
Every Shipper 
We'll give you honest grad- 
ing by fur experts. We’ll 
bay top market prices the 
ay we get your furs. Node- 
lay. Andinthelongrunwe’ll 
make more money for you. 
Ship early—ship often—ship every 

skin to us. 
We Keep You Posted 


Write for free shipping tags, 
price lists, and market re- 
ports. Write today. 


McCullough & Tumbach 


138 N. Main St. 
St. Louiss Mo. 



































Wanted from every clime. 
Small shipments given same 
attention and grading as 
, large ones. Prevailing mar- 


ket price paid on arrival of 
furs, no more promised. Fair ana satisfactory 
grading and remittance guaranteed. Will re- 
turn furs if prices do not suit you. No price 
list issued, as market governs price. Send by 
parcel post éven if necessary to divide pack- 
age. Postage returned you, and this is saving 
for you. Start them now while prices are 
good. Satisfaction to you or furs returned. 


W. W. MARMADUKE 
WASHINGTON INDIANA 
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WM. J. HACKMEIER 
TAXIDERMIST 
Skins Tanned, Furs Dressed 
Rugs 
645 Golden Gate Avenue 
San Francisco, California 

















FURS 


Bring Higher Prices 


More Than Expected 


“Gentlemen: Your check came in today, and 
‘was much more than I expected. like the 
‘way you grade Furs. Thanks.”” 

P. J. Strahan, Hattan, Ark. 


Start Now—Ship Every Skin 


You, too, will like our grading and will be paid 
full prices for each pelt you send us just as 
Strahan was. For fifty-five years we have 
dealt fairly with our trapper friends. Ship us 
every fur you haveon hand right now. There’s 
an enormous demand for furs of all kinds. 


Our Saving Passed to 
You in Higher Prices 


In buying futs by mail we save the heavy ex- 

pense of branch houses, traveling buyers and 

the commission of the small independent agent. 

All this saving is pa on to you in the form, 
of HIGHER PRICES. © 


You lose money unless you ship to 


S. Silberman & Sons 


The House with a Million Friends 
740 Siiberman Bidg. Chicago, lil. 
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nod You’ll Be Proud 


of.the soft stylish furs GLOBE 
rts create from skins of your 
own catch. They have a 
value which makes them de: 
mother, wife or sweetheart 
Our 48-page Book of Styles shows 
with satan photographic illus- 
trations what we can make from 
“af skins. Satisfied customers 
a ae in forty-six states are 
that we can satisfy you. 
Every hunter or lover of out- 
doors should have this book. Your 
copy is FREE. Ask for it. 


Globe lobe Tanning Co. 


Km358 s. SE First st. 
. Des Moines, lowa 
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We can take coyote 
and- wolves and 
make beautiful furs 
of the raw skins, in 
any style from any 
style book and also 
’coon, mink and fox. MM 
Write today for our ‘a 
circulars on any 
kind of furs that 
you have. 


W.W. WEAVER 
Established 1891 


CUSTOM FUR 
TANNING and 
MANUFACTURING 


READING. MICH. 

















ARE YOUAFURBUYER? 


If you know how to grade and buy Furs 
YOU ARE THE FELLOW ! WANT 
Big Money Awaits You 


On a salary or commission or you can 
buy for yourself and ship tome. Under 
special arrangements | furnish the money 
to buy with. 


WRITE ME, DO IT NOW 


Do you own an automobile? Do you 
travel by train? How much fur have 
you bought in any one season? Ad- 
vise me fully about yourself. Act quick, 
I only want one good reliable buyer 
in each section. 


Address, D. COHEN 


114-116 West Main St, DANVILLE, ILL: 


The Old Reliable— Established 1879 
“The Trappers, Shippers and Buyers Friend” 



































surprising resemblance to the Betts trespass 
law which was written into the statutes of 
New York last year. 

The legislature has given the land-holder 
an opportunity to mulct every man, woman 
or child $50 for entering or crossing their 
land with gun, trap, snare, net or fishing rod 
in their possession. The Betts law does not 
conserve wild life, but it practically pro- 
hibits sportsmen who obey the law and all 
nature lovers as well. It does not deter the 
landless element, whether land-holding game- 
hogs or plain poachers. It does not seem 
to be aimed at criminals, but at law-abiding 
citizens. ~ 

A companion measure is the Fearon law, 
passed at the same session of the legislature, 
which revoked the commissions of a large 
number of state game protectors and war- 
dens and substituted the state police in their 
stead. is law is as far-reaching in its 
evil effects as the Betts law. 

In May, 1921, when I was preparing a 
field for corn, an unusually large doe on 
whom maternal cares had weighed heavily 
ran across the field within fifty yards of me 
with two hounds in hot pursuit. Here at 
last was the author of those mysterious hoof- 
prints in my early garden. We had previ- 
ously seen the slot of her fawn in a ditch 
by the roadside. The doe apparently was 
almost exhausted. Her tongue protruded 
and she ran with great effort. There needs 
no further comment on this incident, except 
that when this hapless doe was pursued, 
probably to her death, most of our new 
game protectors created by the Fearon law 
were doing strike duty along the lines of the 
United Traction Company in the city of 
Albany. 

The animus of the men who pushed the 
Betts and Fearon laws was to destroy the 
usefulness of the forest, fish and game com- 
mission. The fate of the far-traveling 
migratory game birds is now in the farmers’ 
hands. The farmer is now monarch of all 
he surveys. The Rural New Yorker, a farm 
paper with some political predilections, 
naively observes: “The gentlemen who rule 
the state are constantly on the search for 
issues that will appeal to the farmer.” 

“The farmer feeds the game,” says the 
editor of the Rural New Yorker, “and he 
must have the right to decide who is to 
destroy it. This is the principle laid down 
by the State Grange and also worked out 
in the Betts bill. There should be a fight 
for that principle greater even than that 
made for the repeal of the (township) school 
law three years ago.” The principle that 
the farmer must be given the right to decide 
who is to destroy the wild ducks or geese 
which rest for a day in some remote marsh 
or creek on his farm in their flight from 


-| Hudson Bay to the Mexican Gulf is as nar- 


row as the forest laws of Henry VIII or 

Queen Elizabeth.. If the fate of the migra- 

tory birds rests with the class that extermi- 

nated the last wild pigeon, then the doom of | 

all wild life is sealed. 
New York. 


MR. TRAPPER 


Did you ever hear of a water snare? Do you 
kriow that one of them on a stream will take 
every otter, mink or muskrat that passes, either 
going up or down stream? That’s a broad 
statement to make, isn’t it? Send me your 
address and I will show you. 


G. F. SCHOENFIELD 


W. W. CuristMan. 























1901 Howard St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








skins—Skunk, 

Coon, Fox, Mink—Furs of all kinds. 

Write for special price list and extras. 
I. R. HOUGH FUR CO. 

Meriden, Conn., U. S. A. 













SHIP DIRECT 


TRAPPERS, BUYERS, DEALERS 


will find the best — for 
their Furs thro 


MAMMOTH 
Fur SALES 


CONDUCTED BY 


Taylor 


AT ATETRTINY 


IN ST. LOUIS SINCE 1871 
PRICES HIGHEST HERE 


World’s Leading Buyers attend 
Taylor Mammoth Fur Sales 
assuring full market prices for 
every lot sold. 


SHIP EVERY PELT YOU HAVE—TODAY 
Taylor Free Service Helps You 
Most complete fur market reports, also ship- 

ng tags sent FREE — including BOOK of 
te Kes, 52 pages incolors. Be Taylor Equipped 
and make more money. Be sure to have this 
wonderful service to guide you, keep you be 
direct touch with the market and help mak 
our catch pay you big poo this winter. ALL 
REE TO YO pe WRITE. 


F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 
725 Fur Exchange Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 






















Learn FUR Farming 







By Mail. Course and corrections by Harding—the authority. Pays 
big as main or sideline for men, women, boys. One beginner 
made $300, 000.00; large ground not needed. Send today for FREE 
folder—‘ a IN FUR FARMING.’ 

MERICAN FARMERS’ scHoo 

876 LAIRD ‘BUILDING MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Western Furs 

























gute ALL Your Furs to Stephens of Denver, 
est Exclusive Bu aa i of Western Raw Furs in 
tine World (established 1870). Save $1 to $20 on 
Shae charges, 8 and get _— on 3 to ay 


YOUR Nearest For Market, and is the Biggest 
Far Center in the Entire West. 


Best Traps at Rock! 


Bottom Prices 
STEPHENS of DENVER sells 
Traps, Animal Baits, and Sup- 

lies at Rock Bottom Prices. 
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Book also tells aheut ee in 
GOLD to be Given a 
for Photographs of ‘heir rs. 


®. Fur Book Free 

WRITE AT ONCE for Big, 
— Beautifully Illustrated Trap 
Catalog, T: rs’ Guide, Game 
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That Beauty you Trapped 


Will make a fine neckpiece for mother, 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infractions of the game 


laws of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated to the game depart- 
ment of the state in which the infringement is aijeges to have been committed, after which it will 
be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the game department’s duties 
in the premises. It is not our intention to divert such information from the game department 


channels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to what has already 


department by the informant. 


een sent to the 








wife or sweetheart. 

We Specialize In 
women’s fine fur coats, capes and 
neckwear, 
made from your own pelts, or our 

stock at lowest prices. 
Write for Free Booklet and Prices 
C. LUEDERITZ 
The Nation’s Furrier 
Dept. D, 516-518 North Ave. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


TRAPPERS 


IT’S NOT WHAT A MAN SAYS 
BUT WHAT HE DOES 


that puts the dollars in the shippers’ 
pockets. That’s the main reason why 


JIM ELLIS 


never has any trouble holding old 
shippers. No bluffing. No 
ridiculous promises. 











Simply a square deal to shippers 
throughout the United States, Canada 
and Alaska since 1899. Who offers 
more and keeps his promise? 


JAS. P. ELLIS, 


RAW FURS 
33-35 Mill Street, Middletown, N. Y. 
Reliable Quotations Sent Freé 
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Have sence 
Raw Furs 
TANNED 


for sets, scarfs, coats, 
caps, gloves, etc. 
You get better furs by 
having them custom made, 
besides greater satisfac- 
tion and pride because you 
personally trap the furs. 
Your wife, mother, sister 
or sweetheart will prize a 
handsome coat or set made 
from furs you furnish, and 
this will reflect your own good 
taste. Send your furs to Wil- 
lard’s and have them made 





which will insure your getting only first class, guar- 


Banded Duck Taken in Illinois 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Early this morning 
I was attacked by a “wanderlust” germ, and 
hiked off into the river bottoms. When I 
stepped out on the river bank a mallard hen 
flew up and I shot her. On one leg (I for- 
get which one) was a small aluminum band 
marked in this way: 

“Biol. Surv. 
102635” 

On the other side was printed the words, 
Wash. D.C 

I am a subscriber to your magazine, and 
I believe I remember seeing something about 
information desired in regard to banded 
ducks, but I can’t find the back number. 
I thought maybe someone might be inter- 
ested in where this bird was brought down. 


.—Bryan Worthington, Petersburg, Ill. 





How Far South Do Birds Go? 


The marking of migratory waterfowl, as 
practiced by the collaborators of the Bio- 
logical Survey, United States Department of 
Agriculture, has given evidence that it will 
be a most interesting and important investi- 
gation. Altho the work has been in progress 
for only two years, notable results have al- 
ready been secured. 

The ducks and other birds, whose move- 
ments are being studied by this method, are 
caught mainly by the use of special traps, 
light aluminum bands placed on one leg, 
and then released. Every band bears a 
serial number and the legend “Biol. Surv., 
Wash., D.C.” In the Washington office of 
the Biological Survey these banded birds are 
card indexed so that when a hunter secures 
a duck bearing one of these bands and re- 
ports the data connected with its capture, 
by referring to the card file the route covered 
by the bird in question can be easily ascer- 
tained. When such records are received, 
the hunter is advised where the bird was 
banded, while the person who attached the 
band is informed where it was secured. 

During the fall shooting seasons for the 
last few years a large number of mallards 
and black ducks, with a few blue-winged 
teal and other species, have been banded at 


a small lake about twenty miles north of 
Toronto, Ont., and many interesting returns 


have been received. 
The best long range record for these 


Canadian ducks is that of a blue-winged 
teal, banded September 24, 1920, and killed 
two months and seven days later, in the 
Caroni Swamp, near Port of Spain, on the 


island of Trinidad, just off the coast of 


anteed workmanship, Our fifty-eight years’ standin, i i 
in the fur trade is your assurance of our reliability” | Venezuela. The shortest flight that this 
FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG gives the latest {| bird could have made would be over 3,000 


style suggestions and full information. 
Write today for your copy. 


|, H. WILLARD, SON & CO. 


The Old Reliable Fur House 


miles. 


It is a well-known fact that blue- 
winged teals and certain other ducks that 


‘breed in North America spend the winter 


Established 1864 | season in South America, but it was rather 


“4qj WSouth First St., Marshalltown, la. fit | 


4i0) a surprise to learn that those individuals 








‘that had bred in Canada would make the 
M long flight to South America, because the 
species also winters in small numbers in the 
Gulf region. 


One Phase of Sportsmanship 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I enclose you an 
open letter in defense of the few remaining 
specimens of wild life remaining on this 
continent. I have watched the uncouth, two- 
legged, human carnivorous beasts unfairly 
sneaking after beautiful deer and murdering 
them. The real lover of the wild doesn’t 
murder and destroy it. Give us (the big 
majority of nature lovers) some pictures of 
animals, shot with the camera. 

Calif. R. J. Marston. 


The letter referred to by our correspond- 
ent was published in the San Diego (Calif.) 
Union. We extract the following from it: 

Several years ago a bird dropped down on the 
window-sill of Dr. Emma T. Read’s office on 
the eighth floor of the First National Bank 
Building and began to talk to her. After it had 
gone, the doctor put food and water on the sill. 
The next day it returned, ate the food, drank 
the water and thanked the doctor. The next 
day it brought eight other birds, and the fol- 
lowing day it brought about twenty. It is a 
wonderful picture to see from 200 to 250 birds 
eating and drinking on the window-sill of her 
office. These birds are so tame that some of 
them will sit on the chandeliers and sing to her, 
while others will walk over the paper on her 
desk when she is writing and. talk to her. About 
three years ago a bird with drooping wings 
came close in under the window. Upon exam- 
ination it was found that its leg had been in- 
jured and its dead foot was held to its body by 
a withered tendon. The doctor cut the tendon 
and released the foot. About a month later this 
bird with one leg brought another bird with 
drooping wings to the same place on the win- 
dow-sill. ‘The doctor discovered the bird could 
not pick up food on account of a deformed bill. 
A successful operation was performed and the 
grateful patient released. During the two and 
one-half years that this bird lived it aioe 
nine other afflicted birds for treatment. fe 
Read has built up a growing and enviable prac- 
tice among her feathered friends. 

MILES S. EDGERTON, 
Pres. of San Diego Humane Society. 


Note.—We feel largely as our correspond- 
ent does, and yet we have the sportsman’s 
instincts sufficiently developed to impel us 
to go on trips for game where we can bring 
home a few birds occasionally or a big-game 
animal, If all hunters were true nature 
lovers—true sportsmen, in fact—there would 
be enough of the wild life left to allow it 
to thrive and flourish in plenteous numbers 
and at the same time give to each hunter his 
fair share of sport with rod and gun. It is 
not necessary for us to be prohibitionists.— 
Editor. 


Florida Hunting and Fishing 

Editor Outdoor Life:—There is most ex- 
cellent wild turkey hunting (five to a license) 
and deer shooting as well (two to a license) 
to be had in December and January a short 
distance from Fort Myers, Fla., in the Big 
Cypress Swamp section. This hunting sea- 
son, however, is not coincident with the 
tarpon fishing period, for that fishing is at 
its best after May 15th. Tarpon are often 
taken in the Caloosahatchee River, many of 
them near Fort Myers, but the very best 
place in the whole United States at which 
to catch tarpon‘is in Boca Grande Pass a 
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Spots and Stripes 


from every corner of the 


world 


There must be some reason why the most distinguished big game hunters 
send their finest trophies to Jonas Bros. from every corner of the globe 


Write for beautiful 
illustrated catalog 


Jonas Bros. 


Taxidermists and Furriers 
1024 Broadway, Denver 








couple of days before the full moon in May 
and a few days thereafter, and like con- 
ditions prevail at the time of the full moon 
in June. 

While the mosquitos may—and will prob- 
ably—annoy, their attacks can be guarded 
against. 

The tarpon fishing in Boca Grande Pass 
is quite uncertain during February, March 
and April, while May is usually a banner 
month. 

The big hotel at Boca Grande closes 
usually on April 30th, and the hotel on 
Useppa Island closes on May 31st. Mrs. 
John Jack at Boca Grande has a few rooms 
which she rents with board to men. Charles 
Leroy, at the Palmetto Inn in the same town, 
can accommodate from twelve to fifteen, and 
takes men and women, both, as guests. 

Boca Grande is a very small settlement. 
After the large hotel closes, the population 
of the place numbers about 200, including 
whites, negroes and babies. 

The fine tarpon fishing to be had in Boca 
Grande Pass attracts anglers from all sec- 
tions of the couptry, and there is always 
sport with other game fish to be enjoyed 
should the tarpon not be in a striking mood. 
Should you ever go after tarpon, it is really 
essential that you have the assistance of a 
competent guide, one who is an enthusiastic 
fisherman. JosepH W. Stray. 

Note.—Altho Mr. Stray’s letter, above pub- 
lished, is extracted from a personal one to 
the editor of Outdoor Life, we believe he 
will have no objections to our using it in 
print, especially as it conveys such valuable 
and first-hand information. Mr. Stray’s arti- 
cles in Outdoor Life on Florida fishing have 
attracted nation-wide attention, principally 
because their author has been on many fish- 
ing and hunting trips in Florida, and there- 
fore writes from a fund of personal experi- 
ence.—Editor. 





Opportunity knocks, but temptation kicks 
the door in. 


Park or Reservoir? 


The proposal of a few citizens of Montana 
to secure the free use of Yellowstone Lake 
in order to save expense in opening up 
larger dry areas to cultivation should be 
placed clearly before the American people. 
In a recent talk given before the National 
Editorial Association an interested engineer 
held forth a bright promise “to build a 
beautiful concrete bridge and present it to 
the government as a monument of our love 
for this beautiful park.” Such unselfish 
promises should not mislead Congress, acting 
on behalf of the people of the United States, 
into giving away (not selling) their birth- 
right in the Yellowstone for a mess of pot- 
tage. The enginéer asks dramatically that 
the editorial writers look carefully to see 
whether harm would be done if Yellowstone 


Lake were held two feet above its low-water |_ 


mark for the proposed period. As a matter 
of fact the Walsh bill, now in Congress, 
provides for a six-foot rise, and the history 
of the gradual increase in the height of the 
dam of Jackson Lake would not make it 
improbable that the six feet might later be 
increased to the greatest height which would 
impound water, since any argument now 
used would be equally potent to urge a 
higher dam. 

Neither should the American people nor 
the Congress be misled by the claims of 
flood prevention. At the hearings before the 
senate committee it was clearly shown that 
the great bulk of the flood waters which 
descend upon the town of Forsythe come 
from the Big Horn and not from Yellowstone 
Park. 

Write to your congressmen and senators 
today and tell them what you think of the 
proposed despoilation of our greatest Ameri- 
can park lake. 





“How is it I see your father all bandaged 
up and on crutches?” 

“Well, pa says too much sugar, but ma 
says too much yeast.” 
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Muskrat 


Fox, Weasel, Skunk~—everything! 
High prices guaranteed. Write today to 
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The World’s Le 


Fut. 


FUNSTEN BROS. & CO. 
4323 Funsten Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Tinideendets and Fenitits 


M. R. MOHR & CO. 
321 Sprague, Spokane, Washington 
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Snaps ’em right out from the long grass and 
brings ’em to the boat! And, STUBBY is not 
a bit afraid of the old “HE SCRAPPERS”— 
the bigger they come the better he likes it. 





Every Fisherman needs STUBBY—the com- 
plete fishing outfit, rod, reel and all. Only 
23 inches long but a giant for work. See 
STUBBY, packed in attractive carton, at your 
dealer’s. Price $3.00. 


STUBBY’S HYDROPLUG 








Hel make long casts with STUBBY and 
ae short rods. Takes the place of the old 


ad sinker. Does the work and yet is so 
fant when in the water that it does not inter- 
fere with the natural movements of live bait. 
Weighs 114 ounces when, filled with water and 
ready for casting but weighs only 5 of an 
ounce when in the water. It’s the best thing 
on earth for the live bait fisherman and can 
be used with artificial bait. Price 75 cents. 


Baby 
Hydroplug - 


Weighs 14 of an ounce empty and % ounce 
when filled with water and ready for casting. 
Price 60 cents. 


STUBBY’S HYDROPLUG BAIT 


The lightest bait for its size on the market. 
So light a Bass has trouble in throwing it. 
Owing to its light weight the one wing spin- 
ner gives it a natural, life-like 
motion that gets the fish. 
Weighs 1/6 ounce empty and 
5% ounce when filled. Can be 
used with pork rind, feath- 
ers, buck tails or live bait. 
Body finished in bright 
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STUBBY 
FISHING JACKLE 


THE AMERICAN DISPLAY CO 
DAYTON, OHIO, USA 





The AMERICAN DISPLAY CO. 


DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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ing horsehide strop FREE with each razor. Write voy 
mpany, Dept. 215 Baltimore, Md. 











California Deer 


Editor Outdoor Life:—For over twenty 
years I have attended every session of the 
California Legislature and urged the passage 
of laws to promote a game survey of the 
state. Altho the fish and game commission 
has over half a million to spend annually, 
they have made no-such survey. If such a 
survey were made and published, you would 
not criticise our deer season as you do in a 
late issue. 

Game conditions in California are more 
complicated than in any other state, and no 
other state ‘is comparable. The fact that 
you in Colorado and other Rocky Mountain 
states have learned that the deer season 
should be closed in August proves only that 
the deer season in California should be 
closed in August, where California climatic 
conditions are the same in August as in 
Colorado. These conditions are the same 
only in the high Sierra, and there the season 
in California is closed ‘in August. 

But California has nearly all the climates 
of the world, from the perpetual snows of 
the Arctics to the intense heat of the tropics; 
from a rainfall of 100 inches along the coast 
to 6 inches on the deserts. No other state 
has such a variety. If this vast state—250 
by 750 miles—were divided into several 
states, each would make different game laws 
to meet the climatic conditions of each. 

In order to meet these various conditions, 
the constitution was amended about fifteen 
years ago, permitting the legislature to di- 
vide the state into convenient districts. for 
game legislation. Since then the open sea- 
sons have varied in each district to suit dif- 
ferent climatic conditions. 

In the districts along the coast, from 
Sonoma County south, the deer’s velvet is 
shed in July, and the rutting season begins 
in September. Therefore August is the best 
month for the open season. In the Sierra 
the season is a month or two later, and the 
open season is therefore legalized a month 
or two later. 

Furthermore, California has ample winter 
feed and evergreen cover. Deer do not win- 
ter in the high Sierras. They migrate only 
a few miles to the lower levels, where there 
is no snow and plenty of feed and cover. 
Ample all-year feed and cover protect all 
our game from the hunter. Our deer are not 
being exterminated, except the mule deer, 
which seems destined to go the way of the 
buffalo and elk. 

For forty years I have hunted deer in 
California, and they seem as numerous 
within 100 miles of San Francisco as they 
were forty years ago. They are getting edu- 
cated and take care of themselves very well. 


Two or three hundred miles away some of 
the fool deer have been killed off by autoists 
in recent years, but that should cause no 
alarm. So long as we can find plenty of 
deer within fifty miles of San Francisco, 
where they have been hunted for 150 years, 
nothing is radically wrong with either our 
limit of two or our open season in August. 

In 1890 our deer were seriously threatened 
by market. hunting, but that has been pro- 
hibited since that year. 
made a rapid increase, feeding on the deer 
that used to be shipped to market. About 
twenty years ago we put a $20 bounty on 
lions; they are no longer a serious menace; 
and now the deer have only the amateur 
hunter to face, and, under our climatic con- 
ditions, seem to be doing very well. 

Calif. E. R. Zion. 


Sandhill Cranes 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your interesting 
magazine of August I see a Mr. Johnson of 
Idaho wants some information on sandhill 
cranes. 

The “Grus canadensis,” called the sandhill 
crane, or bird of mystery, gives more thought 
in the field of bird life than all the rest. 
Few people really know what a sandhill 
crane looks like. Some point to a pelican 
on a lake and say, “That’s a sandhill crane”; 
others will point te a blue or white heron 
or a flock of loons, and call them sandhill 
cranes. They are all wrong. 

The sandhill crane is a bird of no com- 
mercial value for either food or plumage. 
He remains the bird of mystery, and nothing 
is said about his mysterious mode of life and 
habits. You may know a sandhill crane in 
the spring and fall when their migratory 
flights are on. On a clear, calm day you 
can hear a rasping, screeching, nerve-racking 
sound. You try to locate the noise on the 
ground, but fail; then look up into the sky 
two or three miles carefully and you will 
see some sandhillers. They climb to a very 
high altitude and sail on the down-grade 
until they have to climb again. 

I shot two of these birds, one when I was 
a boy 10 years old, in Illinois. Mother 
cooked it about two days, then gave it to 
the hogs and threatened me with capital 
punishment if I ever shot another. How- 
ever, I have no doubt that the young birds 
are eatable. 

A wounded sandhiller is a dangerous bird 
to approach. With his pin-pointed beak he 
is a dead shot at a man or dog’s eyes. I 
found a sandhiller’s nest in Alaska with two 
eggs in it. The markings and size were 
about like turkey eggs. I don’t know 
whether they ever lay more than two eggs 

















PACKING IN A CARIBOU 


The diamond hitch is being used on a shy pony. Scene on the Caribou Barrens, Cassiar Mts., 
B. C. Photo by Fenley Hunter, who secured a nice bag of big game on the trip. 


Then the lions: 
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Play Safe 


**Evinrude’’—the name, itself, assures ten years of outboard 
motor service, plus unsurpassed power and speed. 


Why experiment with untried motors any more than with 
guns and fishing tackle? Be sure ! Evinrude motors have 
always made good—that’s why more than 140,000 have been 
sold. Of this number all but some of the first 
Sue few, built twelve years ago, are in use today. 
Through important refinements, made each year, 
the Evinrude motor has ever maintained its recog- 
nized leadership. Be sure you get the genuine 
Evinrude—the motor of proven value. 


There are two models of the genuine 
Evinrude—the Standard and the 
Lightweight (weighs only 50 pounds.) 
See them at your sporting goods or 
hardware dealer’s. Or write for 
free catalog. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 


764 Evinrude Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


69 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 780 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass, 
119 Broadway, Oakland, (alif. 211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 





in one nest. The Eastern sandhillers are 
larger than those of the Pacific Coast, and 
all are exceedingly, gun-shy. 

In coming out of the Yukon in the fall 
of °87 the southern flight was on. They 
were about three days passing over. The 
noise was deafening. At night they lit on 
the bald mountains, I suppose to rest and 
feed the young birds. I have no doubt sand- 
hillers live to be fifty or 100 years old out 
of captivity. Not having a heavy coat of 
feathers, they winter in the South—probably 
Central America. In the springtime they 
migrate to the North, in the Arctic Circle, 
and raise their young. 

Some of the doubting Thomases may ask 
what they live on in the Arctic regions, and 
I will say—huckleberries galore. 

Wash. Jack WabpE. 





Oregon Deer Hunting 


A reader who knows of the good deer 
hunting to be had in the Siskiyou Moun- 
tains of Southern Oregon writes us as fol- 
lows: “Our guide and a party of two left 
the Aberdeen Villa of Kerby, Ore., in a Ford 
on the morning of August 23, 1922, only the 
third day of the season, and started for Ore- 
gon Mountain, where the guide had a good, 
comfortable cabin for the guests. We left 
the villa at 10:30 that morning and arrived 
at our hunting place about 1 p.m. After 
getting camp established and a bite to eat, 
we went out to locate the game. We saw 
about twenty-five, all told, of does, bucks 
and fawns, but did not do any shooting that 
night, as we wanted to hunt the following 
day, which we did, with the result that we 
brought in two nice bucks and four grouse. 
Deer hunting in Southern Oregon cannot be 
beaten. Anyone looking for real game and 
a real hunt should go to the Siskiyous in 
Southern Oregon. Guides and comfortable 
quarters can be had at moderate prices.” 





A fool and his money buys oil wells. 
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Po glee sheds “ pV U C K e 5 CV V E” 


‘Editor Outdoor Life:—It surely Li. - poe KET hive po ei 


makes me hot to read and hear some , i_—— 
of the arguments these anti-gun 
cranks put up against the revolver , 
and pistol in saying these guns cause 

crime, when the real cause lies in the he Christmas 
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man himself, for if a man has crim- 
inal tendencies he would be one any- 
how and would use something else 
just as dangerous, so where does the 
good come in legislating them out? 
I am sending express money order 
herewith for $10 to help start a fund 
to fight these and other vicious bills, 
as I feel the sooner we can begin the 
fight the better it will be—Harvey 
Jones, R. R. No. 1, Radnor, Ohio. 


Answer.—Mr. Jones has the spirit 
that wins. . Give us 100,000 Harvey 
Jones’s with the aggressiveness and 
the devotion of this one, and we 
would almost feel like insuring the 
country against aggression by most 
any order of reform nincompoops. 
While we must return Mr. Jones’s 
money, yet we should like very much 
to hear from other such Americans 
who feel as he does. We might wish 
to have something of importance to 
convey to them later.—Editor. 
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WHY EXPLAIN? 


“Eloise, when that young man left the 
house this afternoon after calling on you he 
had what looked like face powder all over 
his shoulder: Will you kindly explain that?” 

“Well, mamma, you certainly don’t think 
he took away a sack of flour, do you?” 
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Gift Ideal 


for hunters, fishermen, 
campers, tourists, naturalists, boy scouts—any- 
one who spends any time out of doors. Mag- 
nifies 442 times. Makes 
distant objects clear 
and bold. Only 4 in. 
closed, 4% in. extended. 
Fits the pocket like a 
cigar. Made with same 
materials and care as 
thebesttelescopes. Has 
fine ground crown and 
flint lenses. Comes in suede 
leather case. Increases 
your power 4% times. 
Price, $1.90 plus 10c for 
insurance and postage 


THE TELESCOPE CO. 
81 Highgate Ave. Buffalo, N. Y. 


DANZIG RIFLE 


Cal. 8 mm. and .30-’06 Govt. 





















PRICE, $20.75 


Specifications: Fine walnut stock, checkered 
pistol grip, reinforced tapering Krupp steel 
barrel, silver front sight, two-leaf hunting rear 
sight, double set hair trigger. Magazine holds 
5 imported or American cartridges. Weight 6% 
Ibs. Limited supply; order immediately. 


NATIONAL MILITARY SHOP 








742 9th Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 








Just write: “I saw your ad in Outdoor Life.” 
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TRAPPERS 





A POST CARD WILL 
BRING IT TO YOU. 
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This book quotes the 
A lowest prices on 
Traps and other 
Trappers’ Supplies. 
We have a large 
stock of every- 
thing the Trapper 
needs and can 
make quick 
shipments. 






The season promises to be 
a profitable one, with a big 
supply of furs to trap, and prices 
will probably be very good. Get 
ready early so you won't be delayed, 
as you might have difficulty getting sup- 
plies promptly later in the season. It pays 
to prepare early. 


TRAPS THAT HOLD FAST 


A good trap is the 
best investment 
you can 
make. We 
handle the 
Triumph, 
High Grip 
and Triple 
Clutch Traps. 





Don’t buy until 
you write us about these wonderful traps. 


They grip and hold fast. 


Double Your Catch 
with Lincoln Baits 


Users of Lincoln Animal 
Baits and Lincoln Trail 
Scent say they double 
their catch. Not affected 
by rain or snow. Made 
for mink, fox, wolf, musk- 
rat, beaver, otter, bear, 
lynx, marten, fisher, coon, 
skunk and opossum. 


Large Package $1.00 
Four for $3.00 


Write today for free copy 
of the Lincoln Price List 
of Trappers’ Supplies. 


: 


aan INCREASE 
Your catcH OF jj! 
: “FUR? {I 
| BEARERS 

I 100 %.* *3}) 
oer 
LINCOL™ | 
Nives Fur} 


Lincoln Hide & Fur Co. 


1097 Q Street, Lincoln, Neb. 
Hides Tanned for Leather or for Robes and 
Coats 


Horse and Cattle Hides are very cheap and 
it’s a good time to have them tanned. Our 
prices are very low. 





























$4.50 Guns For Brush Hunting 


Famous U.S. Cal. 45-70 rebored smooth to 
shoot bird shot, total length 41 inches, 
wieght 7 Ibs., $4.50. Bird shot cartridges 
for the above 3c each.. Rifle Barrels inter- 
changeable for above, $2. U.S. Army Krag 
Rifle, like new, $15. Send for catalog. 
W. STOKES KIRK 
1267-AR No. 10th St. Philadeiphis, Pa. 























The Compass 


Editor Outdoor Life:—A reliable compass 
is an absolute necessity for the novice or 
old-time sportsman; therefore, when making 
the purchase of this instrument, he should 
be sufficiently informed to make a proper 
selection. 

There are many styles of compasses on 
the market. The best is the cheapest. A 
good instrument must be provided with the 
following: A jeweled bar needle (flat 
needles without jewel are provided on cheap 
grades) and a stop, which is a mechanical 
device to lift the needle and jewel off the 
pivot for protection and preventing unneces- 
sary wear when not in use. It is usually 
operated automatically by closing the lid. 
This can also be manipulated with the finger 
to bring the needle to rest. It is preferable 
to use a floating or revolving dial made of 
aluminum fastened to the top of the needle 
as shown in Fig. 4. With this type of dial 
you can move around with the compass in 
your hand without disarranging its. settings, 
and will give all the directions correctly, 
and will leave no question as to which end 








any course may be followed in the dark. 
A silver mirror is provided on the inside of 
the cover for sighting directly at an object. 
This can be done by tilting the lid toward 
the observer and sighting from the center 
of the compass to any object thru the ver- 


tical center of the mirror. Bearing of the 
line can be read directly in the mirror. 


Fig. 5 is the most accurate type of all 
those shown in the illustration. The case is 
of aluminum 2%4x2%x1% inches thick. Its 
size and weight permit of its being easily 
carried in the pocket. It is a convenient 
and compact instrument which can be used 
for preliminary surveying. It is provided 
with a device to set off the magnetic varia- 
tion; also vertical and horizontal angles and 
leveling can be done with this little instru- 
ment. Tripod socket may be applied for 
connection to a camera tripod where accur- 
acy is desired. The reflecting mirror in the 
lid is provided for the same purpose as ex- 
plained under Fig. 4. 

There are four rules to be observed when 
using a compass: First, be sure the needle 
is revolving freely by holding the compass 








VARIOUS STYLES OF COMPASSES 


is north. The dial should be luminous for 
reading in the dark. 

In using a compass which is equipped 
only with a needle without the floating dial 
as shown in Fig. 3, it is necessary to turn 
the case after the needle has come to rest 
until the north end of the needle is directly 
over the mark on the dial. There is con- 
siderable danger of confusion as to which 
end points north. Usually the needles have 
a mark on them. Either the north end is 
blued or a small pin inserted thru them, 
depending on the pattern. 

There are several styles of compasses 
shown in the illustration which are com- 
monly used in this country. .No. 1 is a 
cheap grade with flat half-blued needle with- 
out jewel or stop, and: has an open face 
with cardboard dial. They are satisfactory 
and light, but are not so reliable. 

Fig. 2 is a popular style in a hunter case, 
1% inches in diameter. with a floating dial 
and luminous north and south points; also 
automatic stop, which is provided on all the 
compasses shown in the cut except No. 1; 
also the jeweled needle. 

Fig. 3 is another common style, with pull- 
off cover which slips over the bottom when 
in use, thus permitting perfect revolving of 
the case. It has a raised silver dial gradu- 
ated in two degrees and a needle 1% inches 
long with jeweled center. This style is very 
accurate. 

Fig. 4 is an army style. It has a 1%-inch 
floating luminous dial. The glass crystal 
with luminous strip at the edge rotates and 
may be clamped by a set screw which is 
shown on the outside of the case, so that 


level and the stop properly released; second, 
do not forget which end of the needle points 
north—make a note of it in some manner 
on the case; third, a compass is worthless 
to a person when lost, unless he has a map— 
a chart should be drawn in the note-book 
showing the location of camp and prominent 
objects such as mountains, streams, etc., and 
mark the compass bearing on it; fourth, do 
not hold the compass near gun barrel or 
anything containing steel or iron and expect 
it to point north. In cities the water and 
the gas mains have an influence on the 
needle; same is true in localities containing 
mineral deposits. P. C. KANGIESER. 
Kans. 


Of the Long Bow and Clothyard 
Arrow 


“So long as the new moon returns in hea- 
ven a bent, beautiful bow, so long will the 
fascination of archery keep hold of the hearts 
of men.” Many years ago a lover of the 
woods, a great archer, wrote this bit of 
prose. 

The charm of the long bow and clothyard 
arrow is fully appreciated when used for 
hunting. Keen satisfaction and a joyous 
thrill are the true rewards of a well-shot 
shaft. The harmonious song of the string 
of a six-foot bow, the swift flight of the 
arrow and the successful hit all appeal to 
an instinct as old as man. There is a subtle 
something about archery that grips one. 

Of course the gun (shotgun or rifle) will 
always be used in the fields and woods, but 
they are but impersonal machines. It does 


























Cut out this Tag, paste 
on cardboard and tie it 
to your next shipment 


hipfurs a : ey 


—if you have not yet shipped to Fouke 

split your next shipment fifty-fifty, skin for 
skin, grade for grade. Send one-half to the 
house you’ve been shipping to and the other 
half to Fouke at once. See how much more 
you get from Fouke. Let the checks tell 
the story. You will get a whole lot more 
for the furs you ship to Fouke, you can bet 
your bottom dollar on that. Quotations in 
most fur price lists mean nothing. It’s the 
grading that counts and Fouke grading 
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makes your fur checks bigger. 





ojunganoy 


—or if your shipment is not 
ready use tag above as coupon, 


SHIP NOW! co 


We will send you free samples of 
NOXENT (kills all human scent) 
and REMOV-A -SMEL (destroys 
skunk smells instantly), get Trap- 
per's Pardner, lowest prices on 
trappers’ supplies, Tags. Keep 
posted on fur market all season, 


ALL FREE — WRITE TODAY 


UR EO. 
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LYMAN SIGHTS 
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Elevation Adjustments 
Made With One Hand 
Even With Gloves On 


NE. of the important fea- 
tures of Lyman Combi- 


nation Rear Sights is the readi- 
ness with which the stem can be 
raised or lowered for varying 
ranges. You can adjust it with 
one hand, even with gloves on, 
without taking your gun from 
your shoulder. 


How to Tell Correct Eleva- 
tion Instantly 
Before going into the woods, 
target your rifle for the various 
ranges over which you will 
probably shoot— 50, 75, 100. 
yards, etc., and mark the stem 
for the correct elevation. In- 
H structions for doing this come 
with each sight. Then when 
you sight your game, you can 
adjust your sight instantly for 
the proper elevation. 


Use Lyman Front 
Sights for Quick 


Bead 

Lyman Ivory,Gold orRed 
Bead Front Sights are 
made to givea quick bead 
under hunting conditions, 
They stand out more 
clearly than a metal bead, 
and can be seen more 
quickly. 


Ask Your Dealer 


If he does not carry Ly- 
man Sights, give us his 
name and your Make, 
Model and Caliber, and 
we will see that you are 
supplied, 

Catalog Free on Request 


Lyman Gun Sight 
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No. 1A Rear, 
50 


& 


No. 3 Front 
Sight, $1.00. 








Corporation . ' 
85 West St., No 26 Front, 
_ MIDDLEFIELD, CONN. $1.00 
Lock for this or the Name 


MARK 











LYMAN 











not matter who pulls the trigger—the bullet 
travels just as far. A little practice with a 
shotgun and most anybody can get rabbits 
and quail, but let him pit his prowess against 
the same wily bunny and shy bird with a 
bow and arrow, and suddenly hunting be- 
comes a game unbelievably fascinating. To 
stalk a cottontail calls for every bit of wood- 
craft in you. You cannot conceive of the 
difficulties involved for a fair shot. To 
overcome these problems, finally draw on 
him, feel the arrow feather brush your cheek, 
sweep your ear and then leap like a streak 
of light to strike your quarry to earth— 
that’s worth while. 

The woods, the great outdoors, the thrill 
of the bent bow, the musical twang of the 
string, the whizz of the arrow—all are kin. 
Archery is a graceful sport—a Diana with 
arrow drawn. What is more suggestive of 
beauty and vibrant life? It makes for steady 
nerves and eyes, strong arms and chest, and 
good judgment. As a lawn sport it is un- 
excelled. It is new to most of us, it is full 
of action, it awakens competition, it is in- 
teresting, its associations make it the ideal 
woodcraft game. Unlike tennis and golf, it 
requires no expensive court or course. Any 
well-kept lawn, two targets and backstops 
of some sort, a couple of bows and a dozen 
arrows open up for you, in your back yard 
so to speak, a game that the Assyrian mon- 
archs played, that made the yeomen of Eng- 
land feared and respected thruout Europe, 
= that will build up every muscle in your 

ody. 

Scattered thruout the country are a num- 
ber of men and women who enjoy this most 
ancient of sports. Some are veritable Nim- 
rods, with deer and bear to their credit. 
Many of our colleges and summer camps 
have taken it up. If the great army of the 
outdoors realized the splendor of the game, 
it would soon become as popular as it was 
around 1870 to 1890. 

Unfortunately a good many folks have the 
feeling that the “bow ’n’ arrer” are for 
youngsters only. It is admitted that they 
are wonderful toys for boys and girls, and 
one that gets them out into the open air, 
but if you stop to consider that a record shot 
was over 900 yards, that 250 yards is a 
long way from where you stand, and that 
archery ranges are 100, 60, 40 and 20 yards, 
depending on the rounds shot, its importance 
as a grown-up’s sport is apparent. 

Skill? Golf has the place it occupies be- 
cause of the complications and problems 
presented. Years of practice go to make 
up a fair golfer. To become an accom- 
plished archer demands the best in one. The 
difficulties are as many and varied, if not 
more so, than in golf. Imagine a stiff cross 
breeze. To hit the gold in a four-foot target 
100 yards away means perfect judgment of 
the wind’s force—an instinct to be de- 
veloped. You draw, you loose, you watch 
the arrow hurtle thru the air. It describes 
an arc, yet it must be sufficiently off the 
target-to permit the air currents to drive it 
true to the bull’s-eye. Just to watch the 
arrow’s flight, to realize your allowance of 
wind has been vindicated, and then see it 
plunge into the gold is as interesting and 
thrilling as the flight of a well-driven golf 
ball. 

While the types of bows and arrows are 
many and varied, the equipment of the mod- 
ern archer usually consists of a long bow, 
sometimes two—a light. one and a strong 
one—six feet for the men and five feet six 
inches for the women; a dozen or so of 
shafts, twenty-seven or eight inches for gen- 
tlemen and twenty-five for the fair sex. To 
catch the bow string’s strike on the left 


| wrist a heavy leather guard is worn, and to 


protect the shooting fingers—the first three 
on the right hand—an old kid glove is neces- 
sary. The woods and fields present plenty 
of natural objects to shoot at—a clod of 
earth, a clump .of ‘weeds, the trunk of'’a 
tree—most anything will do. If you wish to 


shoot over a lawn, a gayly-painted target or 
two adds to the fun. 

With a little imagination you may become 
the bold Robin Hood or his lovely maid, 
Marian, and the woods near home your Sher- 
wood forest range. In the beautiful fall 
days, when the leaves are turned scarlet and 
gold, rich brown and dark orange, and the 
rabbits and squirrels are fat, the yellow-legs 
and marsh hens busy along the creeks, those 
who answer the call of the nomad will find 
exciting sport in the hunt, and your first 
kill will have as much thrill as if you 
watched the stricken deer leap with the 
sound of a telescope rifle. 


New York. L. E. STEMMLER. 





Reverie of an Old-Timer 


My much esteemed friend, El Comancho: 

On February 21, 1921, in reply to a query 
of my own, you sent to a total stranger a 
friendly epistle which gave to both wife and 
I surprise and joy. Now, when again my 
absent son remembers to send to his aged 
parents a copy of Outdoor Life, and the 
U. S. mail presents us the March (1922) 
number, containing the welcome assurance 
that my brother, W. S. Phillips, is still on 
deck, and still ready to receive a friendly 
hail from each and all the aged patriarchs 
all along the line, what remains but to lubri- 
cate the entrails of the old blind Remington, 
and break loose? 

Should the crazy old machine now go wild 
and run amuck thru the English language, 
instead of quietly “talking United States,” 
I believe with all my heart that my kindly- 
disposed brother will never blame the old 
buffalo hunter for a word of it! 

My dear brother, it is good for sore eyes 
to see the words of your own friendly hail: 
“Far Flights and Friendly Folks.” And this 
is not the first of the kindly “Sign-Talks” 
which has met my gaze. The “Road to 
Oregon” is now stored among my papers, 
to be left to our children when our trails 
divide. 

When the old man was a boy of 14, and 
crazily eager to continue on along this same 
road to Oregon which his father’s family had 
crossed the states of Illinois and Iowa to 
find, ere it wandered off into the wilderness 
of plains and mountains away beyond the 
“Big Muddy,” and when the weakness pre- 
ceding the fatal illness of my own dear 
blessed mother halted the procession on the 
bank of the West Nishnebotna River, twenty- 
five miles east of Council Bluffs, Iowa, in 
the spring of 1854, right there, when wan- 
dering off for a mile or more to one side of 
the trail of this hegira of ,humanity across 
a continent, every sinuosity of. the endless 
procession was revealed by. the snowy covers 
of the creeping wagons, the tongues of. which 
each and all. pointed steadily toward the 
place where the sun goes down.. Has the 
world ever seen such another tidal move- 
ment of the human race? 

Long years afterward, when this tide had 


ebbed and sank, and the: white-covered 


wagons no longer moved in continuous pro- 
cession, along the winding trail, the coming 


of the long line of yellow sunflowers,.to take. 


possession of the path of the pioneers across 
the world, was the most spectacular of all 
things written into the history of this, great- 
est movement of our race. 

No, brother, stop! Don’t momentarily for- 
get yourself and look out. of the window for 
a final glimpse of the old “Sunflower Trail.” 
It is gone! You nor I nor mortal man will 
ever see such another. 

And .now, my brother, as on the tide of 
time our barques drift toward each other 
until:a friendly hail becomes audible, I 
greet you! 

With open hand and with kindest. good- 
wishes to El Comancho, and to each and 
every one dear to him: Greeting and. good- 
1. § Si, ‘Orin BELKNapP. 

Washington. 
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* Tomorrow in All 
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: IT HAS been the aim of the Cole Motor Car Com- Cole Does Today: 

4 pany to build A FINER CAR. To just what degree 

d of success this has been done is determined by the 

é immediate popularity of the Cole Eight Ninety. 

_ The closed models of the Cole Eight Ninety area 

t- marked example of the excellence with which the 

= Cole is built. 

" Throughout, the Cole is truly “A FINER CAR.” 

ill 

of COLE MOTOR CAR COMPANY 

zo INDIANAPOLIS, U.S.A. 
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ELE LELLE LLL TTA TELE i 
THE SEASON IS ON 


If you haven’t bought your Rifle or 
Shotgun, we can save you money on 
anything you want. Read these 
special offers: 


Mannlicher-Schoenauer _ Rifles, 

6.5 and 8mm. cal., full stock..$49.00 
Mauser Rifles, .80-’06 cal........... 45.00 

8 mm., full length stock.......... 4 

7 and 8 mm., sport stock 
Telescope Rifle, 8 mm., H. P..... 36.50 

Without telescope, 8 mm. cal. 20.00 
Geha Shotguns, 2-shot, 12-gauge 15.00 
Geco: .22-cal. Rifle ...i.00::---s.cecc-noese 6.50 
Mauser Auto. Comb. Pistol and 

Rifle, 7.63 and 9 mm. cal., 

wood stock holstet............-..----+ 35.00 
Luger, long barrel, 6 and 8 in., 

9 mm. cal., leather holster, 

WPGOU: GIDE, GEC. ccsscegcoress-s--sceees 38.50 
Mauser Automatics, reg. model, 
« 25-cal., $11.75; .32-cal. .......... 13.00 
Luger Automatics, reg. model, 
.30-cal. 21.50 
Colt Auto., .22-cal. target 25.00 
Reising Auto., .22-cal. t’gt 24.00 
Colt Army Special, .32-20, 

























88, .41-cal. ....... sraiee 23.75 
Field Glasses, -power, 

PRE CROP  Ricrestecsssca-c; one 15.00 
AMMUNITION—PER 100 
Rifle 
.30-06 metal point.............. $ 4.00 
.30-40 metal point.............. 4.00 
.803 Ross-Enfield metal...... 6.50 
6.5 Mauser short; soft 7.50 
6.5 Mannlicher, soft 8.50 
7 mm. Mauser, soft.. 7.50 


7 mm. Mauser, metal 4,00 
8 mm. Mauser, soft.. 7.50 
Pistol 
.25-Cal. 6.85 mm. steel 3.00 
.32-Cal. 7.65 mm. steel 3.50 
.30-Cal. 7.65 Luger 

steel point .............. 


.30-Cal. 7.63 mm. Mauser steel point.... 4.50 
.38-Cal. 9 mm. Mauser and Luger 

SUSE RAN: GOBYIE eos sos acy sccssshnenttomeecstactpee eon 
BSS ort at. fy Neopet Seon 4.00 


Satisfaction Or Money Back 
New illustrated catalog just off the press. 
Write for it. Get your orders in early, be- 
fore prices are advanced. 
SLOAN’S MILITARY SHOP 
88-B Chambers St. New York 








SHEEPSKIN MOCCASINS 


Just the thing for warmth and comfort, 

for all indoor and outdoor purposes, 

For Ladies and Men; sizes, 3 to 12. 
PRICE, $1.55 


NATIONAL MILITARY SHOP 
742 9th Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 











The Ideal Christmas Gift 








This glass specially constructed to give best 
results for all outdoor sports, such as Hunt- 
ing, Camping, Yachting, Motoring, Racing, 
etc. Special features are lightness, strength, 
compactness and quality heretofore _unobtain- 
able at this price; handsomely finished in 

Complete with solid leather 
case and straps. 


No. 4022, at $22.50 


Order direct from this adv., as these goods are sold at too 
low @ price to be catalogued. Send Check, Money Order or 
Bank Draft to receive prompt delivery, or if you prefer, 


SEND NO MONEY 


Pay postman on arrival. Satisfaction guar- 
a or money back. Bank references. 
Send for FREE Illustrated Catalog of Sport- 
ing Goods, Rifles, Shotguns and Field 
Giewes at bargain prices. : 


‘Edwards Import Trading Corp. 


hard enamel. 











258 Broadway New York 





The above is a special Offer to Readers of ‘Outdoor 
Life’’—Prompt Action is urged as the same may be 
withdrawn without further notice. 











PROTECTIVE 














| Bulletin AMERICAN GAME 


**More Game’’ 
R. P. HOLLAND, Editor 


ASSOCIATION 
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Ninth National Game Conference 


On December 11 and 12 the American Game 
Protective Association will hold its Ninth 
National Game Conference at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York City. If it is possible 
for you to attend this meeting, do so. Sports- 
men who have attended former conferences con- 
sider these meetings the biggest event of the 
year. Gathered together in open assembly are 
men interested in game conservation from every 
section of the United States and Canada. Last 
year over 500 sportsmen were seated at the 
dinner which concludes the conference on the 
evening of the second day.. These men are still 
talking of ‘that evening’s entertainment. Morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions will be held on both 
days. The program will be made up of men 
who are nationally known as. experts on the sub- 
jects assigned to them. If you have any pet 
theories on conservation work, bring them with 
you and let those in attendance consider your 
ideas for the benefit of game protection. Promi- 
nent speakers, including Irvin Cobb, will address 
the diners, and William L. Finley of Oregon 
will show his latest wild life pictures at the 
dinner. This is a guarantee that the evening 
will be well spent. Mark the dates off on your 
calendar now, so you will be sure to attend, and 
write at once ‘for dinner reservations to the 
Treasurer, National Game Conference, 2273 
Woolworth Building, New York City. 


Public Shooting Ground-Game 
Refuge Bill 


Those who have been leading the campaign 
to secure the passage of the Public Shooting 
Ground-Game Refuge Bill, which is now pend- 
ing in Congress, hope to see it enacted into law 
at the December session of Congress. Every 
pound of extra weight possible should be thrown 
into the fight at this time. Insist that your 
congressman and your senators take an active 
part in passing this most worthy bill. Write 
your senators requesting that they offer their 
services to Senator New and aid him in every 
way possible in his fight to put his bill across. 
Your congressman should be requested to con- 
sult with Congressman Anthony and lend his 
strength in the fight to pass this bill in the lower 
branch of Congress. When this bill is enacted 
into law you want to have the feeling that you 
have helped. Should it fail to pass at this ses- 
sion, no sportsman would welcome a suspicion 
down in his heart that possibly results would 
have been different had he exerted himself. 








Rewards 


Since time immemorial criminals have been 
brought to justice thru the medium of the re- 
ward. Men who will not divulge information in 
their possession because it is right and moral 
that they should do so are often quick to aid 
the authorities in capturing a wrong-doer when 
they know it will benefit them financially. The 
reward can be viewed from an entirely different 
standpoint. If men feel that there is a possible 
remuneration for their work, they can and will 
devote some of their time in investigating pos- 
sible infractions of the law. Numerous sports- 
men’s organizations thruout the country have 
from time to time offered rewards for informa- 
tion leading to the arrest and conviction of per- 
sons damaging the farmers’ property while hunt- 
ing. Other rewards have been posted by sports- 
men’s organizations for the apprehension of 
certain serious and flagrant violators. The 
Houston Sportsmen’s Association of Houston, 
Texas, has tired of having the game laws vio- 
lated. They therefore deposited $100 in a 
national bank in the city of Houston and adver- 
tised the fact that this sum would be paid to 
the first man or woman who furnished evidence 
resulting in the conviction of a person guilty of 
shooting quail prior to the opening of the sea- 
son. This is a good example of the sportsman’s 
attitude. He is willing .to spend his money to 
save the quail because he knows that later an 
open season will permit him a few days of real 
sport in the field with these birds. We are per- 
sonally of the opinion that ten times the num- 
ber of quail will be saved by this action of the 
Houston Sportsmen’s, Association than had bob- 
white been placed on the song-bird list in that 
section and the interest of the sportsman re- 
moved, -leaving the future of America’s greatest 
game bird to sentimentalists who know him only 
ttru having seen him whistling from fenceposts 
during the spring and summer. The state of 
Indiana has also recognized the results to be 
obtained from rewards. The Department of 
Conservation of that state has sent broadcast a 
notice that $100 reward will be paid by the 


superintendent of Fisheries and Game of Indiana 
to any person furnishing him with information 
leading to the arrest and conviction of any per- 
son unlawfully using dynamite or other ex- 
plosives in any waters of the state. 
who dynamites fish is a far greater enemy of 
the sportsman than the net fisherman. Dyna- 
miting waters should be a felony in every state 
and ptnishable by a term in the penitentiary, 
We hope Indiana’s experiment brings results. 


Reward Bibulous Geese 


If rewards are paid for convictions secured 
under the game laws, why should not the pro- 
hibition crowd reward the flock of Canada geese 
which recently unearthed for them one of the 
largest illicit stills in the country? A news- 
paper dispatch from Republic, Washington, un- 
der date of October 5, tells that a flock of wild 
geese near there attracted so much attention by 
their peculiar antics and carrying-on that a 
nearby railroad gang investigated, making the 
discovery that the birds had filled up on sour 
mash which moonshiners had been dumping into 
a small lake. This resulted in the discovery of 
a still, which is reported to have been the largest 
west of the Rocky Mountains. We see no good 
reason why the federal prohibition agents should 
not reward these geese. It might be difficult at 
this time to locate the individuals who rertdered 
such excellent service, but the reward could be 
turned over to help defray the necessary expenses 
of the campaign to secure the passage of the 
Public Shooting Ground-Game Refuge Bill. 


Alien Firearms Law 


Newspapers have brought the report that on 
October 2 the Michigan supreme court declared 
the alien firearms law unconstitutional in that 
state. These clippings say that the court based 
its opinion on the provision in the Constitution 
which provides that every person shall have the 
right to bear firearms in the defense of himself 
or of the state. We have not seen the official 
decision of the Michigan court, but we do know 
that the United States supreme court sustained 
the Pennsylvania Alien Firearms Law as con- 
stitutional, thereby prohibiting any alien resident 
from owning or possessing firearms. With this 
decision as a precedent, every state whose con- 
stitution will permit should enact a law similar 
to Pennsylvania’s, which cannot successfully be 
attacked. If Michigan, or any other state, has 
a constitution that permits alien law-violators to 
carry arms, such constitution should be amended. 
Surely any man who wishes to enjoy the priv- 
ileges of this country, including field sports, 
should think enough of us to bécome a citizen. 


The Right Kind of a Boy 


Below is printed in full a letter we received 
from a 16-year-old member of the association. 
It has pleased us very much indeed. Further 
than that we intend to make no comment. Read 
the letter and look yourself over: 


Mr. R. P. Holland. 

Dear Sir:—The letters I have received from 
you since I joined the association have at times 
seemed funny to me because I am just a kid. 
But, believe me, the work the association is 
doing doesn’t seem at all funny; it’s the real 
dope. The only thing that has been stopping 
me from renewing my membership was ‘“‘kale.” 
But yesterday I made a hit with Dad because 
I cleaned the shop so well that he asked me 
what I wanted. thought it over awhile, and 
then in came your letter. You see the result. 
But, to get down to business: As you can 
judge, I’m a “nut” over hunting and_ fishing, 
and I’m heginning to see a lot of things in 
places I go that I’m not supposed to see. One 
day after a long hike I came out on the shore 
of a lake and saw a very symmetrical row of 
lily pads. I swam out to see how it got that 
way and nearly got caught in a net about 
twenty feet long and I don’t know how deep. 
There are hundreds of other occurrences which 
I could tell you of, as I have been hunting and 
fishing since I was 8, and I’m now 16. I wish 
you could have more refuges established up this 
way, because, believe me, they are mighty few 
and far between. Around this way everybody 
comes to me to find good places to hunt and 
fish, and I sell night-crawlers to them and give 
them all the latest “dope.” Thanking you for 
keeping after me, because if you hadn’t I'would 
surely have bought a. hunting: knife. or. something 
else, I remain, Yours y> 

HERBERT J. HARRIS. 

P.S.—If at any time my knowledge of the 
conditions aroynd here or what little “‘jack’”’ I’ve 
got can be of assistance, call on me. 











The man - 
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Hunters’ License Fund 


in most states the sportsmen have had to 
batile to prevent the misappropriation of funds 
they have paid in for hunting licenses. Some 
states still place money derived from this source 
in the school fund or the road fund or use it 
for some other purpose entirely foreign to game 
protection. Every cent of the money paid in by 
the gunner for his hunting license should be de- 
voted to his interests in protecting and increas- 
ing the game and improving his sport. In 
speaking on this subject before the International 
Association of Game, Fish and Conservation 
Commissioners, Hon. Lee Miles, Game Commis- 
sioner of Arkansas, said: ‘There is a provision 
in the Constitution of the United States, and 
that same provision is followed in the constitu- 
tion of every state in the Union, that taxes shall 
be equal and uniform. Now, the money we pay 
for a hunting license is a privilege license; it is 
a license for the privilege of hunting. If the 
accumulation of such money is placed in the 
general revenue, it makes the person paying that 
money bear an unequal share of the general 
taxes, so to that extent such action would be 
unconstitutional.” Mr. George N. Mannfeld, 
Superintendent of Fisheries. and Game of the 
state of Indiana, has recently asked the sports- 
men of that state whether they wish their license 
money to be diverted to the general fund of the 
state treasury or whether they are in favor of it 
remaining in a separate fund. Under the budget 
system all taxes go into the general fund. This 
system has not only been adopted by Congress, 
but many of the states have decided that it is 
the only sensible way to conduct their business. 
We are inclined to think that in most sections 
the vast value of our fish and game is recog- 
nized by our law-makers, and each year finds 
them more interested in their adequate protec- 
tion. Some states already appropriate far more 
money for conservation work than is represented 
in the license returns. Possibly the cause of 
conservation would benefit by the budget system, 
but experience in the past makes most of those 
who. have been engaged in this work for a num- 
ber of years very skeptical. Believing that a 
bird in the hand is worth two in the bush, most 
sportsmen feel that it is better to be assured 
of the license money than to see it go into the 
general fund and hope for a larger appropriation 
in return. 


Salt Lake Duck Disease 


Each fall hundreds of thousands of ducks die 
in the vicinity of Great Salt Lake and the Bear 
River marshes, Utah, thru the so-called duck 
disease. Investigation has proved that this dis- 
ease is really a form of alkali poisoning, and 
where the sick ducks are removed to fresh water 
a large majority recover. Mr. D. H. Madsen, 
State Fish and Game Commissioner of Utah, 
this last fall had his wardens patrol the marsh, 
doing everything in their power to stir up the 
well birds and drive them to fresh water. er- 
ever possible, sick birds were transported to 
aap where they had a chance for recovery. 

he sportsmen of the country will be pleased to 
learn that this year the epidemic has not been 
so violent as in years past, altho the sight of a 
thousand or more dead and dying ducks was not 
unusual. This condition has existed for years. 
The department of the federal government hav- 
ing charge of the protection of migratory birds 
has been well aware of it. The state of .Utah 
has also realized this awful drain upon the 
nation’s supply of waterfowl, but lack of funds 
has prevented any permanent work being done 
to remedy conditions. Once the Public Shooting 
Ground-Game Refuge Bill is enacted into law, 
funds will be available for this work, and thous- 
ands of ducks will be saved each year. 








Bird-Banding Snakes 


Who said that snakes were not detrimental to 
our bird life? Who said that bird-banding as 
conducted by the United States Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey would not result in valuable 
Scientific information? On June 29 a collabo- 
tator of the Bureau of Biological Survey at 
Corning, Ohio, killed a black snake, and from 
its stomach took an aluminum band which the 
tecords show had previously been placed upon 
a fledgling catbird. Apparently the snake was 
healthy, and this bit of aluminum had not in 
any way affected its inside workings. Even 
snakes have their friends, and some claim that 
teptiles do not eat birds and birds’ eggs, in spite 
of the enormous amount of data to the contrary. : 


A Ford Bird Dog 


One Fred Dimick of Chanute, Kans., invented 
or himself a novel method of hunting prairie 
chickens without a bird dog. Between two Ford 
cars he stretched a heavily weighted wire. Then 
across the prairies Mr. Dimick and his com- 
anion drove their. Fords. Any chickens hidin 
etween the two cars were, of course, flushe 
as the weighted wire was dragged over them. 
As the birds rose they were promptly mowed 
down from one car or the other. The result of 
this hunt was sixty-nine chickens killed out of 
Season. The people of that country not approv- 
ig of Mr. Dimick’s actions, he was hauled into 
court and fined $206.10. He should have been 
fined $2,006.10 and had both his gun and car 
confiscated. 
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Made by the The name 
Bivminghess Small : Guarantees Qualiiy 
Arms Co., Lid. a =: and Accuracy 






THE CHRISTMAS 


Made Well— 
Shoots Well— 
Built to Last 









GIFT OF VALUE AND PERMANENCE 





The New B. S. A. 12-Gauge Double Barrel Hammerless Shotgun 


28 ana30-inch Jessop’s high grade, fluid-pressed steel barrels. Modified full choke or cylinder. 
B.S.A. Special] Pattern Action (Anson & Deeley Type). et : : 
Straight stock or full or half pistol grip, with horn butt plates. Usual variations in stock di- 
mensions. Weight, 6% lbs. and over. 


The many new features of this model represent the latest development in quality guns 


Ask your dealer and insist on the new B.S.A. Double Gun. If -you cannot 
secure, be sure to let us know. sia 

Send for descriptive literature on B.S.A. Shotguns—Air Rifles—Match Rifles— 
Safetipaste, etc. Alsoon our Associated lines—Firearms Accessories, Binocu- 
lars and Telescopes. 


Production Equipment Co., Inc., Sole U. S. Representatives | 
Dept. 16 91 John Street New York | 
Canadian Representatives: Fraser Co., 10 Hospital Street, Montreal, Canada 


ORDER YOUR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
RIGHT NOW 
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Custom Hand Made Gun Cases, Revolver and Shoulder Holsters, Fine ; 
Leather Novelty Goods. ' 
Send ten cents for illustrated catalogue 


THE HEISER COMPANY Manufacturers ‘i 


DEPARTMENT A * > - 








DENVER, COLORADO, U. S. A. 5 
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! Stevens 12 Marksman, .22-cal o : 
GUNS FREE! @3etee's | 
- Stevens 26 Crack Shot, .22-cal......................- ee i 
All you have to do is take subscriptions to Stevens 14% Little Scout, .22-cal................. an 
OUTDOOR Feng and you’d be een bee SHOTGUNS ' 
easy it is. ou can éarn any gun you like— P ‘ : 
depending on the number of subscriptions sent in. 4 — ~ HE, with ejector “ ' 
If a gun retails for $35, send us 35 new sub- Fe eA ”” Grad 7 pe rea 81 
ae (renewals do not count) at $2 each, i2- Gauge 5 il an re mg scecseceneneanenee = 
and-i¢s yours... 9 SS a ee = 
Write us for blanks, sample copy and full in- Parker VH Shotgun : : 
koveneer a prefer some other ——— or naa eer Shoigaa with matted rib... Mr 
we wi eg to quote prices on anything ad- * > Fi ; 
vertioed i OUTDOOR LIFE, or vane ane have con Ly ig er ag Shotgun, with ejector... Ss i 
the cash & you prefer. 1911 Winchester Automatic Shotgun.............. 62 
PISTOLS AND REVOLVERS al No. 2 ya? 60 
New Subscriptions Parker Trojan Shot 59 
for a ‘ at $2.00 Each Fox Sterlingworth Shotgun .............-......-+-+-+- 55 
Oe Oe DIE icici ineaetmnsss eerie 20-Gauge Marlin, Hammerless.................-.------- 50 
88-40 Colt Single Action, .82-40, .44-40, 45 29  12-Gauge Marlin 45 
22 Colt Automatic 27 Ithaca No. 1 48 
88 Smith & Wesson, Special Military.......... 31 12-Gauge Winchester, 1897, takedown............ 46 i 
88 Colt Double Action, Army Special, Ithaca Field Gun 38 
82-20-38 : 26 12-Gauge Stevens, hammerless 28 } 
880 Savege Auto:.Pistol, 1997.2... .. 25 12-Gauge Stevens, hammer 22 i 
82 Colt Auto. Pistol 20 410-Gauge Iver-Johnson or Stevens Shotgun 12 i 
25 Colt Auto. Pistol 17 Quotation on any other make you wish furnished 
RIFLES on request 
250-3000 Savage. bolt 53 
ORS cok mneton, Trombone Action, 25. = OUTDDOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 
1895 Winchester, solid frame. 06... 49 Please send me books, blanks, sample copy and i 


Winchester, .25-35. .82 Special... 41 
Savage Carbine, 1899, solid frame, 





full information on earning 
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22 Remington. 12-C, 12:CS. "> PERS ~ Veeaere ene Sa ros ne eek Ceca he ee Ne eee 
1890 .22 Winchester wane otic on 
22 N. R. A. Savage, 1919 24 Name. 
22 Marlin’ Hammer = 
arlin, Hammer “ a 
80-80 Marlin, lever action : 
Stevens 27 Favorite, .22-cal 11 CHP oe ccctcns Nt oe ee ie 
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HERE IS YOUR_CHANCE TO GET ONE 
OF THESE 


WORLD FAMOUS GUNS 


QUANTITY LIMITED—GOING FAST 







$14.00 @): 
Girman MAUSE 


Latest model; 9-shot automatic. 
The World-Famous Most Power- 
ful Weapon known, is perfectly 
balanced with substantial and 
comfortable grip; accurate and efficient; two safety attach- 
ments; it is flat-shaped ; has no sharp edges or projections and 
does not bulge the pockets; it is solidly and simply constructed 
from blue steel; can be dismantled and reassembled in a few 






seconds. 
Our Specially 25-Cal., No. 822.......... $14.00 
Low Prices 32-Cal., No. 822-A....... $16.00 
Sa 


$21.00 
exuan LUGER 


30-Calibre 3%-inch barrel, 9-shot 
Automatic, with automatic maga- 
zine ejector; the latest, best and 
most reliable pistol made. Safety attachment. 
Our Specially Low Price 30-Calibre No. 922, $21.00. 
These Pistols Shoot American Standard 
Ammunition 
ALL OUR MERCHANDISE IS BRAND NEW 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back. Send Cash, M. 0: 
or, if you prefer 
ND NO MONEY 


Pay Postman on arrival, plus postage-Free Oatalog on Request 


EDWARDS IMPORT TRADING CORP., 
258 Broadway NEW YORK 











A CHRISTMAS GIFT that will 
thrill the heart of any man or boy 
His Individual 
Sportsman Axe 


at the same price you pay for an 






ordinary one 
His Own Initial 
Permanently Etch- 
ed in Gold 

. Deliv- 
weight 1% lbs. Best ered 
quality 13-inch handle. Any- 
Perfectly balanced, tem- where 


pered and tested. 
Guaranteed to 
the limit to be the g 
finest camp or é@ 
sportsman axe 
made—or money 
back instantly. Until Jan. 1, 1923 we will 
give with each axe a fine leather sheath— 
FREE. Send for yours now—Be sure 
to state initial wanted. 
ircular on request 


c 
MURKIN SUPPLY CO., Dept. 0, Warren, Pa. 


















Read This 





Our Celebrated Trout Flies, on Looped 
Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. Size 12, 50c; 
Size 10, 55c; Size 8, 60c per dozen. 
Dry Flies on Looped Gut, or on Eyed 
Hooks. Size 12, 70c; Size 10, 80c; Size 
8, 90c per dozen. 

Catalog of Flies, Leaders, Rods, Reels, 

Lines, etc., Post Free. 


WHITE BROTHERS 
17 Water St., LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 











ZIP-ZIP 

THE LITTLE GIANT 
/ Agreat and rapid seller, some- 

/ thing every boy wants and never 
Y grows tired of; ecientifically and 
practically made. If youlike hunt- 
ing and outdoor sport get a Zip-Zip. 
Prong made of beautiful metal. Fine 
Zip-Zip rubbers with plenty of pep and 
force. Order from us or your dealer. 


Zip-Zip Complete, 

85c, or three for 

$1.00. 

Automatic Rubber Co. Ss 


4 Dept.99, Columbia, S.C. 
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In-Breeding 

New and more precise knowledge is continu- 
ally being developed on consanguineous breeding 
of animals, especially dogs, and of course there 
is nothing much more interesting to the dog 
breeder than information on this subject. The 
affect of breeding from blood relations on the 
offspring has always been a debatable subject. 
Many theories and rules have been laid down 
regarding it, but it is pretty generally conceded 
that in order to fix a special type, mentally as 
well as physically (but principally the contour 
and color of the body), in-breeding must be car- 
ried out. Personally I do not think it is abso- 
lutely true that in-breeding must necessarily be 
resorted to, but it is what might be termed a 
short-cut or an expedient towards fixing the 
type. The old theory that there was a corres- 
ponding weakening of the offspring’s constitu- 
tion has been a cause also of much debate. A 
careful analysis of this question shows that, as 
in other things, we note and remember only 
those that have been made conspicuous, and 
nothing is more conspicuous than defectiveness 
among offspring. The opposite kind of selec- 
tion—the suppression of the unfavorable cases— 
is much less likely to take place. 

It has been found, for instance, that the in- 
fluence of morbid inheritance, as it is called, pro- 
duces even more marked inherited characteristics 
than the ufion of actual blood relations, and can 
account for even more abnormalities. In a 
former issue I touched on this subject and prom- 
ised to refer to it again. In ‘that issue we dis- 
cussed acquired characteristics principally. The 
traditional idea has always been that in-breeding 
was of a detrimental nature to the proginy—that 
is, to the main issue—and that is what interests 
the dog fancier mostly. The writer’s own prac- 
tical experience teaches him that if the parents 
are robust and healthy, and themselves offspring 
of parents entirely free from any hereditary 
taint, and from an absolutely different strain, 
there is very little harm done to the first genera- 
tion, as long as no future in-breeding is intro- 
duced. In other words, the influence of con- 
sanguineous mating is good or bad, according 
as the parents are exempt or not from constitu- 
tional diseases, and that consanguinity presents 
no serious disadvantage and should even produce 
good results if the matings. are exempt from all 
hereditary disease—or, in fact, are often endowed 
with superior physical and mental qualities. On 
the other hand, consanguineous unions are neces: 
sarily hurtful, and markedly so if between ani- 
mals affected with any inherited weakness. 

The subject, of course, is very complex, but, 
as I said before, a very important one to dog 
breeders, especially the breeders of sporting 
dogs; therefore I am anxious to give my readers 
the latest. scientific reasoning on this subject. 
Some of the highest authorities claim that even 
in pure consanguinity, isolated from all circum- 
stances of hereditary disease, there resides ipso 
facto a principal of organic vitiation. I myself 
have always believed in this organic vitiation; 
in fact, it seems self-evident. But here is the 
kernel of the whole subject: If good judgment is 
used in the selection of the parents, the organic 
vitiation is often more than balanced by the 
improvement in the stock, especially if wise out- 
crossing is resorted to in the first generation. 
I mean by that if in-breeding is not carried to 
some of the extremes which it often is by con- 
tinuing it in successive generations. The prin- 
cipal objection to the in-breeding of animals has 
heretofore been lodged on hypothesis rather than 
on known biological grounds. The breeders 
have often just taken it for granted that it was 
a dangerous procedure on: general principles; at 
the same time it was often carried out, especially 
by dog breeders, because it was expedient. 
Sires could only be obtained that were related, 
and the chance to get some profitable stock 
could not be missed on account of relationship. 

If the characteristics that are to be blended 
are of high value and can be blended without 
serious drawback, it seems rational on the face 
of it to attempt this system of breeding stock, 
and if the potent characteristics of the parents, 
and if more especially the desirable characters 
were all that reappeared in the offspring, in- 
breeding would be an easy problem; but there is 
a very subtle complexion. of the question, and 
that is the question of what are called latencies. 
Latencies are inherent conditions that do not 


crop out for three or. four subsequent genera- 
tions, _when_ they. become what are called 
patencies. Patencies in a popular sense are 
marked results of in-breeding, and if of the detri- 
mental kind mar altogether promising progeny, 
often bringing about a disastrous condition little 
suspected, by reason of the first generation prov- 
ing to be apparently normal. So all things con- 
sidered, on the principle of “safety first” it 
— best to avoid in-breeding wherever pos- 
sible. 


How Alaskan Dogs Are Fed 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Not long ago a well- 
known authority on all that concerns dogs de- 
nounced a purely vegetarian diet as food calcu- 
lated to cause stomach disorders and other con- 
ditions fatal to the welfare of canines. Without 
presuming to dispute this authority, I will give 
a few instances where an almost purely vege- 
tarian diet has produced dogs possessing the 
finest possible staying qualities, and my remarks 
will be readily endorsed by the leading authori- 
ties in the country of which I write. 

For many years I have been knocking around 
Alaska and the Klondike, and during that time 
it has been my business to do considerable 
freighting with dog teams along the snow-packed, 
treacherous wastes of the Yukon and Stewart 
rivers. The dogs I drove were Malamutes, 
Huskies, Siwashes—all Indian breeds—with an 
occasional white man’s dog thrown in. Times 
beyond number I have traveled thirty and forty 
miles in a day over drafted trails, with a sled- 
load of freight weighing as much as 500 pounds, 
and with only three Huskies in the harness and 
myself at. the handles. And theirs was an almost 
purely vegetarian diet, consisting of two hand- 
fuls of rice, boiled with one or two strips of 
bacon, or a plate of cooked beans, given to them 
every night. 

In 1906 I was stationed at Stewart City, 
Yukon Territory, seventy miles south of. Daw- 
son, for the whole winter, where at the North- 
west Mounted Police barracks I had as many as 
thirty-five dogs in my charge.. Every week or 
so we made patrols with dog teams and loaded 
sleds many miles over mountains deep in snow 
and thru thick forest “brush.”” The only food 
given the dogs was boiled rice, with pieces of 
soft bacon mixed in it, once a day—and this by 
command of the distinguished veterinary surgeon 
of the Northwest Mounted Police, Dawson City. 
They had no bones to gnaw, no meat to tear— 
nothing but a palatable mixture of rice cooked 
to a thick consistency. No one will surely dis- 
pute the statement that a finer or more hardy 
set of animals than those bred in Alaska and 
Russia could not be found in any kennel in 
England. 

In gold stampedes dog teams are invariably 
used, and it is at such times that the animals’ 
staying qualities.are enhanced. My last stam- 
pede was to a new “strike” at the head of the 
Stewart River, a tributary of the Yukon. With 
only two dogs and a sleighload of- provisions I 
“hit the trail.” ‘ 

Dawn saw a cosmopolitan mob struggling and 
laboring up the Yukon. _The whole of the civil- 
ized and semi-civilized nations were represented, 
from Englishmen to men of Asiatic nationality. 

Grim and determined, they struggled thru the 
snowy wastes of the river, bellied thru drifts 





piled up by the recent storm, climbed over un-. 


safe ice packs that sometimes precipitated them 
to the watery depths below, tugging at the gee- 
poles like mules at. overloaded cordwood, filling 
the air with curses as the ropes dug into their 
flesh, and showing no mercy to the unfortunate 
dogs they were driving. : 

Occasionally a dog, unable longer to endure 
the awful strain and brutality of the mad race 
for gold, gave in from sheer exhaustion—a rare 
occurrence. Instead of respecting the laws gov- 
erning the Cruelty to Animals League, the ani- 
mal was treated to a volly of malediction of 
special Klondike make, cut loose with the 
ferocity of thwarted ropes and hurled into the 
trail-side snow, there to die or find its way back 
to shelter. Self-interest rules the human heart 
in a gold rush, and all higher instincts are sub- 
servient to that element.. 

Pitiful sights meet the eye at every turn—a 
wretched specimen of a man standing knee-deep 
in an overflow of slush and water, his sled over- 
turned and his whining dogs lashed together in 
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a maze of twisted traces, or a grizzly giant sit- 
ting astride the quivering carcass of a dog just 
brained for insubordination. No one interposes; 
all are smitten with the gold fever; the mob of 
gasping, breathless curs and men crunches by 
unheeding. 7s 

One could go on indefinitely with instances of 
the kind, but the foregoing are ample to show 
the hardihood of the dogs on a vegetarian diet— 
often very scanty—and in the face of difficulties 
and trials that would prove insurmountable to 
any animals brought up in a less vigorous region. 

ngland. PERCY DENT. 


KENNEL QUERIES 


I have an Airedale, about 4 months old, who 
is continually biting and snapping at everything. 
He is not sick, only a habit. I_do not mean 
that he is mean or ill tempered. It is just play 
to him. If you pet or stroke him he will en- 
deavor to take your hand and chew on it—not 
a real bite, just playful. That was all very well 
in his smaller days, but now that he is develop- 
ing a business-like set of teeth it is decidedly 
uncomfortable. Scratches from his paws (sharp 
claws, too) seem hard to heal and are more or 
less painful. Will the dog get over the habit of 
biting after his teeth are grown, or must he be 
taught to cut out the rough stuff? Is this play- 
ful biting a common thing’ for puppies at his 
age? Or what method would be employed to 





‘make him desist. Ashe is a very affectionate 


dog, and develops a great “misery” if neglected 
or left alone or hit or spoken to harshly, I do 
not like to swat him when he does ‘such things, 
not wishing to cow him.. Nevertheless, some- 
thing must be done to save my hands and silk 
shirt sleeves, also socks. One phase of his 
training was greatly facilitated some days ago. 
I had been trying to teach him that a dog who 
lives long is one that heeds well, and especially 
so when crossing streets; also that the auto is 
a “demon waggin,” and the connection between 
puppy and auto is not a happy one for the for- 
mer. One day when he refused to come when 
called, and was running half way across the 
street, a flivver came along and biffed him, 
luckily running over him right under the ma- 
chine. A more scared pup I have never seen as 
he. ran howling for a house—any house. He 
now follows me with his head between my legs 
when crossing streets, and has a profound re- 
spect for all sorts of wheeled vehicles from 
wheelbarrows up. I hope the experience will 
not make him too timid. Well, to sum up: 
Will that biting habit pass away after teething, 
or will I have to put a stop to it? Can an 
Airedale pup stand up at his age, or is he too 
undeveloped to hold his balance?—James H. 
Quinn, Grand Junction, Colo. 

swer.—To train any animal successfully, 
especially a dog, they must be taught to yield 
up the initiative entirely to the trainer. The 
effect of his being run over should be a good 
guide to your training the ce There are two 
ways of training dogs—the force system, and 
the persuasive system. The force system is 
usually the surest, but you must know your 
dogs. Shocks to the nervous system usually 
give you control quickest and surest over dogs. 
The habit you speak of is purely nervousness, 
and must be corrected by punishment. A spike 
collar is the most effective instrument used for 
this.—W. C. C. 


W. S. P., Pocatello, Idaho:—I read what you 
said some time ago about coursing dogs. Please 
advise me what is the most important point to 
guard against in training greyhounds and whip- 
pets for stakes. , 

Answer.—Fit your dog for racing so that they 
never lose their eagerness and enthusiasm to 
run. An undertrained dog, or partially trained 
dog, is more likely to win your money than an 
overtrained, stale dog. I well remember at one 
meeting we needed, another dog to complete the 
aged dog stake. The owner of the estate where 
the meet was being run off offered to enter a 
dog to fill in the stake. This was a very fat 
greyhound which had been living in and around 
the house as a house pet, so he entered this dog 
simply in order to fill up the stake, protesting 
that the dog should not be allowed to run in 
his condition, and offering to withdraw him. By 
accident this greyhound went to the slips in the 
first round, being drawn with a noted dog, which 
he led in a long, gruelling course. This made 
him the favorite of the day immediately, and he 
wound up by winning the stake outright. So 
you see that it is dash and fire that begets speed. 
When you remember that a lead of a dog’s nose 
is sufficient to win the money, very often a burst 
of speed for perhaps only a hundred or two hun- 
dred yards, staying qualities, while obviously 
important, had better take second place to speed. 
Of course, there are different conditions that 
mean different variations of training; a small 
enclosed coursing park means a. flash of speed, 
and the race is over. An open meet on the 
plains such as we used to have years ago at 
Goodland, Kans., etc., with strong January jacks 
and long run-ups, necessarily called for dead 
game, staying qualities, with a perfect wind, 
tough feet from long road work, and no super- 
fluous flesh. 

In some future issue the writer will return to 
his old love and discuss the fitting of a grey- 
hound, or whippet, for long and short racing. 
See also our answer toa recent correspondent 
on “How to Put Fire Into a Greyhound.” 
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finest target rifle—with the 
clean strength of a high-power 
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RETAIL PRICE INCLUDING TAX $17.00 


23-inch round barrel, genuine American walnut stock, 
varnish finish, pistol grip, open sporting sights, five-shot 
detachable box magazine, checked full-curve trigger, 
chambered for .22 long rifle cartridge. Weight, six pounds. 




















Wait a minute—before you read any 
further, take another good look at the 
illustration of the Sporter. Have you 
ever in your life seen cleaner—more 
graceful—lines ? 

And it’s just as strong and accurate 
as it is good looking. And balance? 
Why, it snuggles against your shoulder 
and balances in your hands so pretty 
you simply hate to put it down. 

For plugging away at bull’s-eyes or 
for bringing down small game—for 
carefully planned or time shots, or for 
rapid snap shooting—you can’t beat 
the Sporter. 


A new standard set for .22 rifles 


A new idea stands behind the Savage 
-22 Sporter: the gilt-edge accuracy of 
the finest target rifle has been built into 
the most up-to-date sporting model. 
And the design is along the lines of 
the Savage Model 1920 Bolt-action 
High-Power Rifle. The Sporter has 
the same simplicity as its big brother 


—the simplicity that guarantees swift 
and sure action at all times. You’ll love 
the feel of this rifle. 


One word more—the price. Just 
look at this price for a .22 repeating 
rifle—and think of this—a Savage rifle, 
too! Only $17.00. ; 


The Savage .22 Sporter is character- 
ized by the same superiority and work- 
manship on which the Savage repeating 
shotgun, automatic pistol, and high- 
power rifles have built their reputation. 


The Savage high-power rifles are fa- 
mous the world over—a caliber for 
every kind of big game. 


Savage manufactures also the following 
high-power cartridges: .22 high-power; .250- 
3000; .30-30; .300; and .303. For best results 
it is advised that Savage ammunition be used 
in Savage rifles when possible. Ask at your 
dealer’s or write for interesting catalog de- 
scribing the complete Savage line. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
DepartmentA 60, Utica, N. Y. 
Owners and operators of the J. Stevens 
Arms Company. Executive and Export 
Offices: 50 Church Street, New York 
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Emil Busch 
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C.P. Goertz 
FIELD 
GLASSES 


Guaranteed new 
and perfect and 
as represented, 
These glasses are 
ee 8- power, 40 mm. 
objective, separate eye adjustment and day and 
night lenses. Special price, including case, 


9MM. LUGER 


Eight inch barrel complete with wood stock 
and two extra magazines. Special__.. $32.75 


NATIONAL MILITARY SHOP 
742 9th Street N. W. Washington, D. C- 

















A DENVER POSITION FOR YOU 


Denver is the most beautiful city in Amer- 
ica, and is the center of a rapidly growing 
territory nearly one thousand miles square. 
If you would like a Denver position—se- 
cure your training in a Denver school. 
Students from forty states, last year. 


Write today for Catalog 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


1625-45 Champa St. Denver, Colorado 














GET “JOINT EASE” FREE! 
A Regular 60c Tube 


For Rheumatic Pains, Lumbago, Sciatica, 
stiff, swollen, aching joints and muscles. 

‘Wonderful for Neuritis. Just rub it in and watch 
the pain and trouble disappear. 

“JOINT EASE” is better than mussy old plasters 
and liniments that stain and blister. - For free 60- 
cent tube, (only one to each family) address, with 
10c in stamps or coin to help cover mailing costs. 


H. P. CLEARWATER 
No. 1187-C Street, HALLOWELL, MAINE 








, TAN YOUR OWN HIDES 
Young’s Original Easy Tanning Compound 

Refuseall substitutes. Withthiscompound, musk- 
rat, skunk, mink, rabbit, mole, cavy and other 
small hidescan be tanned intofur pelts and leather 
suitable for ladies’ coats, muffs, caps, mittens and 
other fur garments. Used from coast to coast and 
pronounced to be the best tanning compound on 
the market. Full description and directions for 
skinning, stretching, tanning, etc., with each 
package. Small carton, 50c; Large, $1.00. 

Manufactured only by the CHICAGO ANIMAL 
INDUSTRIES, 1321 North Clark St., Chieago, Ill, 
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SKIS 
for Christmas 


make an ideal gift. The 
whole family. will enjoy 
' winter’s most thrilling, 
invigorating sport. 


NORTHLAND 
SKIS 


made of the finest, sliverproof 
woods obtainable, are the fast- 
est, smoothest;running skis 
you can buy. Send for free 
booklet on skiing. 
World’s largest Ski Man- 
ufacturers—Look for the 
blue Trade Mark. 

















Northland Ski Mfg. Co. 
8 Merriam Park 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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YOU FISHERMEN AND 


DUCK HUNTERS 
We Have It 


A SECTIONAL STEEL BOAT, which can be 
strapped on run-board of auto. Write for cata- 
log and prices. 

THE ALFRED C. GOETHEL CO., 
Dept. D, 829 31st St., Milwaukee, Wis. 














You will find much of interest in. 
the advertising pages of this issue. 





Book Reviews by the Editor 





Slimtonium Socker, by Evert Macdonald; 367 
eoaees George W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia, 
a; 


A nonsensical, comical personification of the 
author’s idea of a typical American, who radi- 
ates optimism, cheerfulness and courage. Non- 
sensical in a way that will appeal to the grown- 
ups as the Mother-Goose rymes appealed to the 
children. A story to pass away the time while 
on a journey or a vacation. 


Fishing from the Earliest Times, by William 
Radcliffe; 475 pages; $10 net; E. P. Dutton 
& Co., New York. 

This is a real book, going back as it does to 
the first mention of angling, some thousands of 
years before the dawn of the Christian era, and 
working down to somewhere near the birth of 
Christ. It is just that—the ancient history or 
angling. One unacquainted with the subject 
will be surprised to find the ancients angling 
with rod and line away back 2,000 years before 
Peter cast his net into the sea. Every country 
and race is visited. It is simply a complete 
record of the ancient days of our cult. No 
angling library can be considered complete with- 
- this book, for there is no other volume 
ike it. 


Adventures in Angling, by Van Campen Heilner; 
233 pages; $3 net; Stewart, Kidd Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

A compendium of exciting experiences in 
angling, with light tackle, for the game fish of 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans and Gulf of 
Mexico—for such truly excitement producing 
game fish as the broad-bill and marlin swordfish, 
tuna, jewfish, black sea bass, tarpon, barracuda, 
amber-jack, sailfish, stingray, channel bass, 
shark, etc. Thrilling accounts all, of battles 
that actually happened, which cause the reader 
to see and feel the actual effects of the battles. 


Radio-Phone Reoeiving, written by nine special- 
ists; 179 pages; $1.50 net; D. Van Nostrand 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

One of the most logical presentations of the 
subject that has been brought out. Written in 
a style suitable alike to the layman, the novice, 
the amateur and boy radio enthusiast. A simple 
presentation of many of the technical details of 
the radio-phone, without the use of mathematical 
formula and complicated physical concepts. 


Trail Craft, by Dr. Claude P. Fordyce; with in- 
troduction by Stewart Edward White; 200 
pages; liberally illustrated; $2.50 net; Stewart 
Kidd, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

This is a practical, how-to-go-about-it book, 
written by an experienced and enthusiastic out- 
doorsman, who knows America’s playgrounds and 
just what you need to know and do to make 
your out-of-doors vacation a holiday—a time of 
i It shows you how to 
smooth the way when you go out “to rough it.” 
Some of the chapter headings: Wilderness 
Handicraft, Outfitting for Go-Light Trips, 
Motor Camping, Practical Mountaineering, Hints 
on Desert Travel, The Camp Cuisine, Using the 
Reflecting Baker, Tents and How to Use Them, 
Tent Making at Home, Tips on Teepees, and 
Utilizing Balloon Silk in Camp. Dr. Fordyce 
is the author of Touring Afoot, and is also editor 
of Outdoor Life’s “Camping and Woodcraft” 
department. No one is better qualified to write 
on this subject than he. 


A History of Fly Fishing for Trout, by Maj. 
Tohn W. Hills; 244 pages; $3 net; Fredk. A. 
Stokes Co., New York. 

Here an authority who knows how to present 
his subject thoroly traces the history of fly fish- 
ing from its very beginning, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. In interesting chapters on Early Sporting 
Literature. Early Fly Fishing in France, the Dry 
Fly, the Evolution of the Trout Fly, etc., Maj. 
Hills succeeds in identifying almost all the arti- 
ficial flies mentioned by early writers. 


Travping-Tanning-Taxidermy, by Frank Tose; 
128 pages; liberally illustrated; $1; Webb 
Pub. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

This book contains information that will be 
of value to trappers and others who are inter- 
ested in tanning furs, skins and hides and pre- 
serving game for amusement or for commercial 
purposes. It was written by an old-time experi- 
enced hunter and trapper. ‘ 


“A Trip to the Northwest. by Automobile” is 
the title of a 60-page booklet issued by Henry 
Klusman of Toledo, Ohio, selling for 50 cents. 
It describes touring in Yellowstone and Glacier 
parks, and gives tips on equipment, clothing, 
cost of trip, etc. 


U. S. Army Rifleman’s Score Book, telling 
how to shoot and how to instruct, has been 
issued by Lieut.-Col. Ned M. Green, San_ Fran- 
cisco. It sells for 25 cents. It contains 48 


pages. 


Sporting Firearms of Today in Use, by Capt, 
Paul A. Curtis; 280 pages; $3.50; E. P. Dut. 
ton & Co., New York. 

This work gives information covering the 
use in the woods and fields of every standard 
make and caliber of rifle and shotgun, and every 
variety of ammunition. Whether you hunt thru- 
out the open seasons or only.a day or two a 
year; whether you hunt big game or small; 
whether you have all the guns you will ever own, 
or intend to buy a new one soon—this book will 
not only be of absorbing interest but of actual 
value. It may save you much money; it is cer- 
tain to increase your pleasure. It tells you ex- 
actly what each gun and cartridge will do, and 
what is best for every kind of shooting. The 
modern pistols and revolvers are also adequately 
treated. 

In Harmony with Life, by Harriett Doan Pren- 
tiss; 212 pages; $2; J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. ; 

The nervous unrest of the present time and 
the prevalence of insanity, murder, suicide, theft 
and many lesser immoralities continually play 
havoc with our mental balance and pose. Mrs. 
Prentiss’ volume provides just the mental and 
spiritual shock absorber needed for the times. 
She points the way to possible heights of har- 
monious life that have been dreamed of, but have 
rarely been scaled. 


Rawhide Rawlins Stories, by C. M. Russell; 
Montana pralgpece $l Ass’n, publishers; illus- 
trated by the author; $1. . 

A book that every westerner will enjoy—one 
guaranteed to make people forget their troubles 
for a time—the first volume of stories written. 
by Charles M. Russell, famous Montana artist. 
Mr. Russell has created a cowpuncher character 
whom he calls Rawhide Rawlins, who tells the 
stories, eighteen in number, in the vernacular 
of the range days of the ’&0s. 





Alaska Nuggets, by Frank H. Camp; 66 pages; 
$1 net; Alaska Publishing Co., Anchorage, 
Alaska. 

A small volume of verse on Alaska, depicting 
the deeds and lives of those who in the past 
made up the panoramic life of this country, 
where strong men only are welcome by nature. 
A book of verse, some rough, but all strong, by 
a strong man for strong men and women. 


Alpine Skiing at all Heights and Seasons, by 
Arnold Lunn; 116 pages; four diagrams and 
four illustrations; $2 net; E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York. 

Skiing has been counting its new members 
by the hundreds each year for the past several 
years—as it should. It is one of the most en- 
joyable of winter sports, and this little book 
contains instructions to both the ski-runners of 
the plains and the mountains that will make the 
sport more enjoyable to both. It also contains 
instructions for the beginner by instructing him 
in the use of his skis, what to do and how to 
avoid those things that are the discouragement 
to beginners. 


A Little Leaven, by Katherine Gray; 304 pages; 
$2 net; J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 
Penn. y 
One of the strongest and most powerful stories 

that has been written on that God-forsaken sec- 

tion of the United States—the mountain country 
of the Southeastern states. A story of a girl 

who, with natural powers, a will to do, and a 

natural love for her own_ birthplace, finally 

brings joy into the lives of those of her girl- 
hood friends, and the greatest joy-giver of all— 
love—into her own life. 


Six Years with the Texas Rangers, by Capt. 
James B. Gillett; 332 pages; illustrated; $2.50 
net. Capt. J. B. Gillett, Marfa, Texas. 

Capt. Gillett has written a most absorbing 
narrative of the real frontier days in Texas. It 
is a book that will appeal to all lovers of the 
great outdoors, and we feel sure will be a great 
success. Some of the chapters are: My _ First 
Brush with the Indians; Sam Bass and His 
Robber Gang; Last Fight between Rangers and 
Apaches; Scouting in Mexico. 

Construction of New Type Trans-Atlantic Re- 
ceiving Sets, by M. B eee: 113 pages; 
illustrated; 7ic net; Norman W. Henley Pub. 
Co., New York. 4 
Mr. Sleeper gives complete information, with 

special drawings, hook-ups and photographs on 

how to build and use the new types of trans- 
oceanic receiving sets. 

Knots, Splices and a Work, by A. Hyatt 
Verrill; 104 pases; illustrated; $1 net; Nor- 
man W. Henley Pub. Co., New York. 

This is a very useful book of the power of 
description which so characterized his previous 
stories. He unfolds an intensely dramatic story, 
and one which compares very favorably with his 
great story, “The Right of Way.” 
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Conducted by W. A. Bevan 











I am sending to the Memphis Zoo by express 
a banded or timber rattler which has fourteen 
rattles and button, and which measures 5 feet 
10 inches and is as large thru the “‘waist’’ as a 
man’s arm below the elbow. This snake was 
snared by the manager of Virginia Plantation. 
The mate was killed at the time. The writer 
fully intended to send “the boy” (I guess he is 
or she is) to you, but several asked me to s 
him to Memphis Zoo, as they have possibly the 
third largest zoo in the United States and a 
wonderful collection of snakes. If I am lucky 
enough to get another as large will send him to 
you, for am sure he is the largest banded 
rattler that I have ever seen, either in captivit 
or out. What do you think of his size? 
haven’t the nerve to measure his or her fangs, 
but find this rattler to be a very mild, even- 
tempered fellow, and I cannot persuade him to 
rattle, tho I have handled him rough as possible 
without really hurting him. Why does he not 
rattle and strike? Is he educated enough to 
know he is a captive and should be “meek as a 
lamb” ?—M. G. Vaiden, Rosedale, Miss. 





The snake editor with a 5-foot rattler 


Answer.—Many thanks for your letter of the 
15th. I appreciate your first thought of sending 
your abnormally large timber rattler to me, but 
I am glad you took the advice of others and 
sent the snake to the Memphis Zoo. A lady of 
my acquaintance, who is greatly interested in 
herpetology, recently paid a visit to the Mem- 
phis Zoological Gardens, and she is most en- 
thusiastic over the work which is being done 
there. If you get any more fine specimens you 
cannot do better than.send them to the worth- 
while zoological parks with facilities for caring 
for snakes. I would like to get a few quite 
ordinary specimens, both for experiments with 
the venom and for the museum at the Denver 
University. Will you send me a few if you have 
an opportunity? I frequently experience diffi- 
culty in getting rattlers to bite when I want to 
collect their venom. They are all very nervous, 
but most species are anything but pugnacious 
and very few are aggressive. In my opinion, 
the worst rattlers are good-natured gentlemen. 
A perfectly. tame street car will knock you down 
if you get in front of it. The rattler in the en- 
closed photograph is a diamond back over 5 feet 
in length and with fangs about 34 inch long. 
If you will take my word for it that this snake 
is not a fixed snake such as showmen use, you 
have a fair illustration that there is more the 
er with men than with the snakes.—W. A. 

evan. 


In the box accompanying this you will find 
two snake eggs. hese were found by our 13- 
year-old ‘son, where they had been dug out of 
a prairie-dog hole by the dogs or some animal. 

here were several of them. Please examine 
them and tell us if you can what kind of snakes 
they are.—Mrs. A. Paddock, Hines, Wyo. 

Answer.—The eggs which you sent me are a 
bull snake’s eggs. The only Wyoming snakes 
which: lay eggs as large as these are bulls and 
coachwhips. The eggs of the coachwhip have 
&@ granular surface, while these have a smooth 
Surface typical of the eggs of the bull snakes.— 

. A. Bevan. 
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FINE IMPORTED HIGH POWER 
TELESCOPE RIFLE Brand New 


$42.50 


LIMITED 
QUANTITY 








High-grade Gewehriabrik 8 MM. Mauser Rifle, with fine 
Gerard 6-power telescope sight. A value which could not 
be offered except for unusual exchange conditions. 


SPECIFICATIONS: Fine walnut stock with checkered pistol grip, cheekpiece, 23-inch 
barrel, silver bead front sight, two-leaf hunting rear sight, which can be used whether telescope 
is mounted or dismounted. Double-set trigger, flush magazine holding 5 cartridges, weight 6% 
Ibs., caliber 8 MM. only, using American or imported cartridges. 6-power telescope, worth $35. 
We have tested this rifle for accuracy; it is an instrument of precision. You can drive a nail 
with it. Real value $100. We have many testimonials from satisfied customers which we furnish 
on request. Price, while this lot lasts, $42.50. Soft-point imported cartridges, $7.50 per hundred. 

SPECIAL RIFLES. We have 25 pre-war Telescope Rifles. These are same make, but 
stocked and finished a little better. We offer them complete with adjustable sling straps at 
$47.50. Also offer a few .22-caliber Telescope Rifles made by same company, fitted with 3 power 
*scope. An accurate, high-class rifle, chambered for .22 short, long, or long rifle cartridges 
While they last, $17.50; parcel post 70c extra in the United States. Same rifle without ‘scope, 
$7.50; parcel post 70c extra in United States. 

Sporting Model, bolt action .22 “Geco,” well made and accurate, $5; parcel post 50c in U. S. 
12-Gauge Mauser, bolt action, two-shot repeating shotgun; 27-inch choke barrel of tested fluid 
steel; pistol grip stock. A wonderful value at $15. 


Highest Grade Genuine Waffenfabrik Sporting Mausers 


THE WORLD’S STANDARD 







- 
WESTERN MODEL SADDLE RIFLE 


20-Inch barrel, full stock, flat bolt, cleaning rod in butt com- 
partment, double-set trigger. jf ; : 
We have fifty of these fine rifles in 8 MM., taking imported or American 
cartridges; brand new; made of finest materials; workmanship the best; fine 
leather adjustable sling strap attached; $42.50 while they last. 
No. 2—Western Model Saddle Rifle for .87-06 U.S.G. cartridge... ....2-2-.--.0.eseceeceeeeeeeees $65.00 
No. 2-H—Same as No. 2, but with double-set trigger, .80-'06...............----.--------0---2--ee-eee neon 
No. 8—Fancy sporting stock, checkered pistol grip and cheekpiece, 24-inch round barrel, 
pe eT ks A RP aoe OR ia ach ane A ena aa: Dies be ES cL Aa a... 45.00 


The Greatest Rifle Bargain ofjthe Year 





$21.50 
Genuine Deutsche Waffenfabrik 8 MM. Mauser Rifle, fine walnut stock, checkered pistol grip, 
tapered 22-inch Krupp steel barrel, double set trigger, flush magazine holding 5 cartridges. We 


have only 75 of these fine rifles; no more can be had at any price. Fine adjustable sling attached 
to each rifle. S. P. imported cartridges, $7.50 per 100. 








SELLING PLAN: 

ill shi of the above rifles C.O. D. with examination privilege on receipt of $5 
ican ‘oaier : Von caanins at express office, and if satisfied pay the balance. If you send cash 
in full, we pack 25 cartridges free. Send money order, express check or certified personal check. 
Immediate shipment guaranteed. We are sportsmen ourselves, and will deal with you as one 
sportsman should with another. 


























you don’t want to be bothered renewing your 


BAKER & KIMBALL, INC. 38 SOUTH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
subscription to Outdoor Life every year, why 
not take advantage of our rates for long term 


Est. 1913 ; 
If renewal subscriptions ? 


[_] TWO years for $3.00 ["] FOUR years for $5.50 
[] THREE years for $4.50 [] FIVE years for $6.50 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 


Name 





Street Address 





OUTDOOR 
LIFE 
DENVER, 
COLO. 


Town State 
(Add 25c per year for Canadian Subscriptions—50c per year for Foreign Subscriptions.) 


























SSIFIED ADVERTISING 
: 


SSIFIED ADVERTISING 


| . iC I, nt 
Hl | / Mii ee il 
ll CLA nr ik ll V AD hu a) A ali IN inal 


Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION beginning March, 1921. No advertisement 
inserted for less than ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number of small 
accounts in this department. Each number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be received by the first of each preceding month. 
For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of.two reputable persons with your advertise- 
ment. OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will find this 
classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy—$6.50 per inch display classified ads. 
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Kennel Department 

































































15 ths old, catch ,th d st . ie 
OORANG xa caraten Od. oatebere, taceages 08 @AZete 11 a adage, SMa 
able distance. One female stag 15 months old, FEED AND TRAIN 
A I R E D A L E S good helper, very fast. The three dogs for sale your dog 
$275.00. Will not sell individually. KEEP HIM HEALTHY 
Address Owner, 1317 Birch St., Denver, Colo. CURE DOG DISEASES a 
The 20th Century FOR SALE_Y. cag eae ge Sg : thew to put dog in condition, ill i 
oung stag hounds, the best, none ‘ ti i 
All-Round Dogs beticr, “WA Cortes, Cutona, Ohn teat | Gane Rican ntioes 
P BROKEN DOGS—Hal Kent, Comanche Frank, 
Candy Kid stock. Stone, Route D, Fresno, Q- W DOG REMEDIES : 
Calif. 12-1t I 
sea 150 eemiion « nf a janie ne cgllars, 
FOR SALE ness, stripping combe, dog re s 
Five months old female Airedale pup, sired by Q-W L A B O R A T O1 R I E S F 
a he by Decatur. Chief. Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey E 
CHARLES WALTON BOULDER, COLO. ago FO 
( 7 F FOR SALE—Airedale pups, farm raised, big | 
wai “ae omeatet eke —~ healthy fellows; also foxhounds that are game. oil 
Martin Petersburg. Va. : 4 12-2 | Dr._P. H. Hester, Indianola, Iowa. 12-1t alee 
: - REGISTERED old-time long-eared black and ‘00 
gee _—_ en ea ined Sg Beg tan sorpaned puppies; females, $15; males, > te 
Seattle, Wash. : 42-2t | $20. . B. Kulbeck, Kenilworth, Mont. 12-1t 
/ : DOG COLLAR NAME PLATES 50 
' pn Your cainke’ Rete ethane monuaees very C 
Choice Puppy Stock for Sale PUPPIES sapieeee. See ees 
bred from the very best DEPT. X Kawet vr  seroneuné, ASS. 
Twelve Famous Oorangs at Stud : 7a 


imported strains. Pup- 
pies ready for ship- | RUSSIAN .wolfhound puppies, breeding excel- 
ment, lent, reasonable. F. A. Stockton, R. R. 1, 





Also 





















































O D R di comes em tenn Box 174, Mt. Washington, Mo. 12-1t 
ansas Valley Kennels |. SMOOTH FOX TERRIERS—Pups, spayed fe- 
orang og eme 1€S D.C. Davis, Prop., Cimarron, Kan. males and broodmatrons. Pine Croft Kennels, 
Oor ang D og Biscuits ag ae eon a i sea eg ed Cee: ad 
2 ors Lipment ; est of breeding; priced to se 
Oorang Dog Supplies also pair. of trained staghounds, guaranteed to Sunk? No Money )0G COLLARS $1: poit 
= — ee L. H. Besuchet, 7 8, a: sin, —— with your dog's name, your war 
Write fi r tal ogswell, F - name and. address on = 
a Coleen BEAGLES—Quality; true blood-line trained RU C BG sory Round Collars. ee * 00 erek : ~~ 
_ beagles, guaranteed, partly trained and pup- Ui mo z13" Hilt Locks for Collars .36 ‘* yea 
Ooran Kennels pies, any sex and age; get price list; stamp for NUR. FS SULLVAY. Mamoplstes 5 ee that 
g reply. St. Louis Beagle Kennels, 4959 Reber piped in Ge. 
Place, St. Louis, Mo. 12-2t - a $1 (plus postage) Pe tre Pay pwetinnn, plas Bid 
World’s Largest Airedale Breeders : : ay ON ARRIVAL jostaze, on wae Bld, 
bo venue, D 
Dept. M LA RUE, OHIO PUPPIES FOR CHRISTMAS | | |T. B. SULLIVAN ™ rercnscwa‘irass: TH 
DELIVERY AIREDALE PUPPIES—A. K. C. pedigreed; 
“ Police puppies; out of, and bred to Champions, Grand sired by Son of Int. Ch. Kootenai Chinook; 
ATREDALE eeppics, A. K. C. pedigreed, sired Shepenne and International Cham i $10 and $15. Leo I. Drone, Ridgway, Iil. 12-1t 
y son of Internationa ampion Kootenai ermany an erica, er Breeding in the ‘ 9 
Chinook; $10 and $15. J. F. Bahl, Ridgway, || World. Also Airedale Puppies 2 to 8 months old; males common scrub stock wa ee 


42-1t and females, big boned husky fellows. Our sales policy 


“*Satisfaction guaranteed or money back if you “brainy” . hunting, and show stock that has the 









































TLEWELLYN setter puppies, a beautifully “outs” to dig in and the quality to show. hk | 
co litter, sired by Prince Tony Llewellyn; CARNAGEY FARM KENNELS, .Dept.C, Belton, Mo. George Harker, San Fernando, Calif. 12-1t func 
$15 each. J. A. Root, Burnet, Texas.  12-1t catal 
AURORA AIREDALE KENNELS—Pups and | BUORWEN SAVE THE DOG 
grown dogs, Swiveller strain, for hunting or REMEDIES Tonle b5e: Mangine 
MAKING A MEAT. DOG fighting, $15 and up. Aurora, Mo. 12-2t Fits Cure 86e: sda Tre; Canker 
A little booklet sent postpaid for 10 cents, show- CHOICE BRED AIREDALES—Price free. 46c: Worm- -~4 weeks id #3 3 Bb: flenning Fi Fite 
ing how a pup sonar be perfectly field broken for The Airedale Kennels, Glenwood, Mich. 12-1t Berwyo i , -. picgera Ot 18 Waterloo, Is 
lee glenn ont vaca Bogie licens moneda sin HOUNDS for any game; trial; guaranteed. FOR SALE—Trained beagle and rabbit hounds, 


Woodcock shooting—shot and wing breaking Three States Kennels, Somerset, Ky. 12-2t 


stopped. Read testimonials in book. Don’t let coon 5g ~ ain all ages. Harold Evans, 






































Pn eran eae NICELY BROKEN SHOOTING DOGS | | Xreepares—a oe 
Maple Road Kennels, No. 1—Pedigreed English Setter dog, 3 years old, wide, fast,’ AIREDALE A few extra good pure 4 months 
NEW PRESTON, CONN very stylishe plenty experience oe Fetriovers this fellow old; best type and breeding; satisfaction we 
‘ ¥ will please, $175. No. 2—Very high class pedigreed pages money back. A. P. Donald, Melville, x7 
Setter bitch, 3 years old, very best blood lines obtainable in = 
THOROLY broken beagle hounds, guaranteed | | U.% jthoroivhly bate, ne retriever 178. "No. 4-High 
00) unters an not gun- “shy ; also partly sta h, steady, fi trievers; world f the tual ‘ i 
broken. Stamp. Warren §" Henderson, Down- | | tnce'iistes nuke aved ones 4190 ache onereat: ||| SHEPHERD OR POLICE 
ingtown, Pa. 12-1t greed broken Pointer bitch in whelp and showing to Ch. 
= John Proctor Dog, $150. No. 5—Pair Pedi d Bred English 
BROKE rabbit hounds, §20; ferrets, §5; wolf. | | Joho Rraclor Mog, #150, No. 5, Palr Podigreed Bred English DOGS 
hound, $25 Guns. Minnetonka Kennels, pair Setters, nice lookers, well broken, fine retrievers; lots e ° 
Minneapolis, Minn. 12-3t of eters saperienee,: ef — mF gag = sag era The New Christmas Gift 
native ointers, we. broken eac et our iist—it s ms 
af ge a cole beagles, 24 pg A ig choose from. Write us your wants, we ship only from our Choice Imported Stock 
’ a ps on approva on approv: 
i a brings lists. Pete Slater, op Ae eg, tl Popular Price Bird Dogs THE RICE & RICE KENNELS 
i 12-1t || NESHOBA KENNELS NESHOBA, TENN SPENCER, INDIANA 


























. od ; A MEDICINE FORTE 
geant’s | 
Keep Your Dog Well Condition Pills& EVERY XILMENT 


are pea tonic for weak, ha ailing dogsand puppies. They always 
build a. sstrengthandhealth. 60centsat dealers’ or from us by mail. 


AIREDALES 


| FOR LESS MONEY 
t No Better Anywhere At 
it Any Price 































Y Ladies’ — — hee Sergeant’s Dog Medicines— Standard 40 Years. a -ig 

i panion and guar Polk Miller’s famous Dog Book, 64 pages on care, A Ik 

} com en Se ee 5 = ara FREE DOG B 00K feedingand training, also pedigree blank, ailment ) Millers 
culars free. : 4 chart and Senator Vest’s celebrated “Tribute to a Dog.” Write fora free copy. Bird | 
O. L. SPRAGUE, MAYWOOD, ILL.|| ,Polk Miller Drug Co., Inc., 11 Governor Street, RICHMOND, VA. Oo$ ‘ae 
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High Class Shooting Dogs and Bred Bitches 


No. 29. V handsome, registered, 214-year-old ee setter; a wide-going, fast-hunting, 
bird-findin "aiatee dog, and a fine retriever. Price, $350. j ; 

No. 30. wo-year-old white and black registered Llewellyn brood and shooting bitch; good 
looker, well bred, a thoroly experienced shooting dog and a fine retriever; recently bred to 
my registered stud. Price, $265. é j ’ 

No. 81. High-class registered 2-year-old pointer dog—the kind we like to own, like to breed 
and like to shoot over; wide, fast, stanch backs, fine retriever. Price, $ 

No. 32. Pointer brood and shooting bitch, 2 years old; best of breeding, classy looker, a 
fine individual; just bred to my best stud dog. Price, $250. : 

No. 88. Brace one registered pointer and one registered setter; both well bred, good look- 
ing, well trained shooting dogs and natural retrievers. Price, $225 each or $425 the brace. 
No Bred Llewellyn setter bitch, 2 years old; best of blood lines; proven brood bitch 
and an experienced shooting dog; in whelp to a son of Momoney. Price, $175 

No. 85. Bred pointer bitch, 18 months old; showing in whelp to son of Comanche Frank. 
She was worked all this season by a professional, and is a dandy. Price, $165. 

No. 86. Brace native meat dogs, one pointer, one setter; they are real bird finders and game 
etters and fine retrievers. Price, $150 each or $275 the brace. 








rite me your wants in shooting dogs, bitches, bred bitches and puppies. All dogs of 
highest quality and guaranteed just as represented. 
ROSS CAPPS, - “ “ - AMITE, LA, 











REAL BIRD DOGS 


Four Setter pups, by Eugene S. (Ch. Eugene M. ex Es- 

ers Maude. from wonderful Llewellin shootin 
bitch, 3 months pet, $50 each. Five white an 
liver Pointers, 3 months old, Ch. John Proctor, Ch. Com- 
anche Frank, Ch. Broom Hill an, Lady Ferris, Kings 
Sister, ing close up. This represents the cream of 
Pointer blood, $50 each. All papers. 


E. C.SMITH Rexall Druggist’ MARLIN, TEX. 











FOR SALE 
fai REAL AIREDALES 
i for hunting and home life. 
mi Clever, brainy, game dogs 
a, of good size and‘standard 


type. 
R. M. PALMER 
Renton and Cloverdale Sts., Seattle, Wash. 




















FOR SALE—Handsome pedigreed eon and 
setter puppies and young brood bitches, the 
world’s best. blood lines; also a few registered 
shooting dogs; all country raised, sound and in 
ood condition. Darracott & Cockerham, Aber- 
een, Miss. 12-1t 




















Russian 


Wolfhounds 


The Aristocrat of Aristocrats 
Ranch Raised Puppies, Excel- 
lent Blood-Lines on approval 
at $50 and up. 


GEORGE E. HINEMAN 


n, Kansas 











DIXIE KENNELS, Kennesaw, Georgia—Bred 
Airedales, collies, black shepherds, St. Ber- 


nards, Newfoundlands, police dogs, We _ sell 
pointers, setters, hunters of all kinds. State 
wants. List 10c. 12-1t 





FOR SALE—15 registered broke Walker and 

my own breed foxhounds, 18 months to 3 
years old; 20 youngsters 8 months old to 1 year 
that are started; price for broke dogs, $75; 
started puppies, $35. M. Casper, 812 Starks 
Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 12-1t 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS OF BERRY, KY. 


offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and 
Py Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon 
and Opossum Hounds; Varmint and Rabbit 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, also Aire- 
dale Terriers All dogs shipped on trial, 
urchaser alone to judge the quality; satis- 
Ses action guaranteed or money refunded. One 
hundred page, highly illustrated, instructive, and interesting 
catalogue for ten cents, ~ 
6 MONTHS OLD puppies from Lion, bear and 
cat hounds, with speed and “guts”; natural 
hunters, raised on cow ranch; will excel on any 
game; males, $25; females, $15; satisfaction 
guaranteed or money back; only-.a few; they 
will go fast; order yours now. Julius A. Fergu- 
son, Florence, Ariz. 12-2t 


Dent's Condition Pills 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 


A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
ze and general debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few ists or mail, 50c. 
DENT MEDICINE CO., NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
FOR SALE—Airedale puppies, thorobred, of the 
Oorang strain. Isidore Lepley, elle- 
vue; Ohio. - 12-2 
COCKER SPANIELS—Extensive kennels. 
World’s greatest English. and American hunt- 



































ing cockers, none better. Cockers for exhibition, 








FOR. SALE—Fox and wolf hounds, rabbit’ and 





varmint dogs of all kinds. Frailey & Sarver, 
Herrick, Ill. 12-1t 





DEERHOUNDS—IRISH AND RUSSIAN 
Wolfhounds, Norwegian Bear Dogs, Foxhounds, 
Coonhounds, Bloodhounds; big interesting, highly 

illustrated catalog, 10 cents. 
ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 














REGISTERED Russian wolfhound puppies; fe- 
males, $25; males, $35. E. B ulbeck, 
Kenilworth, Mont. 12-1t 
GERMAN police pups, sired by Flock of Rex- 
den-Belcarza; farm raised; beautiful speci- 
mens. Ozone Kennels, Ft. Collins,'Colo. 12-1t 


REGISTERED AIREDALES 
Exceptional valuesin choice puppieés, only a few 
left. Prices reasonable BUCKHORN LADDIE 
atstud. Write for prices. 

SNOPEKE KENNELS, Box 213, American Falls, Idaho 























OZARK MOUNTAIN HOUNDS—Coon, cat, 
opossum, skunk and squirrel; cross breed for 
silent trial work; rabbit and foxhound; all 
trained dogs ten days’ try-out. A. L.. Austin, 
St. Paul, Ark. 12-1t 


CHAMPION ST. IVES breeding English setter 

pups, ready for delivery. Here is the cream 
of setter breeding; $50 each. D. H. Anderson, 
Petaluma, Calif. 11-2t 


SIR PATRICK REDFIELD 


Iam offering the services of my Stud Dog “Pat” 
to the Real Irish Setter Fanciers. He isa proven 
sire with great bird sense, wonderful type and 
excellent field qualities. Dark ‘mahogany red. 
Thoroly broken. Let’s be square with the Irish- 
man and breed field dogs together with show 
type. Write for full particulars. 


Dr. J. Frederick Walter McGregor, Ia. 


PURE-BRED American foxhounds, suitable for 
coon, cat, deer, rabbits, fox, wolves and all 
other fur-bearing animals. July and Walker 
strains; trained and untrained; 10 days’ trial al- 
lowed. J. E. Adams, New Florence, Mo. 11-2t 
FOR SALE—Foxhounds, trained and untrained ; 
all trained dogs on days’ trial. ae 
“ot 


Essex, Edinburg, Ind, 
BUCKHORN KENNELS 
ie ee Willows, Calif. 


AIREDALES 
IRISH TERRIERS 
Pups are raised in the Open 
and are Hardy, Vigorous and 
Game kind. The hunting in- 
stinct is Bred in the Bone. 
Classy Puppy Stoek for sale 





























auto, companion for children. Puppies, males at all times. 

$25, females $15. Obo Cocker Kennels, Denver, Guarantee, Breeding, Saf, 

olo. -tf Delivery and Satisfactio, 
LLEWELLYN, English, Irish, setter pups, 


DOGS FOR SALE 

From fivedollars up. All breeds. 

A hundred to pick from. Guar- 
anteed as represented. 


DENVER BOARDING KENNELS 
2919 ForustT Street, DENVER, COoLo. 








trained dogs also; Irish water spaniels, Chesa- 
peake Bay retrievers and pointers, pups and 
trained dogs. Enclose stamps for lists. Thoro- 
bred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 10-tf 








CHAMPION AIREDALE PUPPIES 


by the greatest ofall, Champion Tintern Tip- 
Top. Bitches in whelp, also show and stud dogs, 








CASWELL KENNELS TOLEDO, OHIO 
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SEND FOR DOG BOOK 
FREE 























This valuable book covers the care, housing, 
management, feeding, as well as the cause, 
symtoms, and treatment ofall Diseases of dogs. 
Send 25c for bar RIGHT-O DOG SOAP and we 
will send book FREE. 


WRIGHT MFG. CO. 
Dept. T BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


FOR SALE—Coon, opossum, skunk and squirrel 
dogs, fox, cat and rabbit hounds, sent on trial. 

















Catalog and summer price list free. Mount 
Yonah Farm Kennels, Cleveland, Ga. 8-5t 
POINTERS AND SETTERS at all times. 

Wm. McGirk, 1305 Hewitt Ave., Everett, 
Wash. 12-3t 





HIGH-CLASS fox, deer, coon hounds; a few 
still-trailing coon and varmint dogs; rabbit 
hounds. J. R. Stephens, Marshall, Ark. 10-3t 


| SPORTSMEN! 


4 It’s a feeling of-pleasure and satis- 
if faction to hunt with a real high class 
dog, one you can relyupon. Weare 
offering this kind, on10 days trial. 
Coon, Skunk and Opossum Hounds. 
Fox, Wolf and Coyote Hounds. Rab- 


bit Hounds, Fox Terriers, Choice 


Puppies, Trained Pointers and 
Setters. 
Oak Grove Kennels Ina, IIL 


FOR SALE—A few extra er coon, cat and 
wolfhounds. Stamp. A. F. Sampey, Spring- 
field, Mo. 10-3t 
RABBIT HOUNDS, foxhounds, coon, skunk, 
Squirrel, groundhog dogs, setters, Airedales. 
Circular 10c. Brown’s Kennels, York, Pa. 8-6t 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, breed- 
er and trainer. Registered stock. Genuine, curly 
coated, rat-tail strain. Puppies, youngsters 
trained dogs. Percy K. Swan, Chico, Cal. 11-tf 


IMPORTED; SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Would like to correspond with respon- 
sible parties interested in starting a 
Springer Spaniel kennel. I have an 
imported broken stud dog and unrelated bitch 
bred to one of England’s best dogs. Must act 
promptly on this. Also have young imported 
Wolf dog (Alsatian) suitable for stud purposes 


DR. T. E. BARBER, GRAND FORKS, N. D. 


YAMCASCA AIREDALES—None better; pedi- 
greed puppies, $25; satisfaction guaranteed. 
G. Thompson, Sheridan, Ore. 12-1t 

TRAINED fox and wolfhounds, also coon, 
skunk, opossum and mink hounds. John W 

Burks, Bolivar, Mo. 9-4t 

MOUNTAIN-BRED AIREDALES; big, husky 
pups of Champion Soudan Swiveler, Tintern 

Desire and Imported Soo Performer blood; not 



























































backyard pups, but raised from hunters. Ozone 
Kennels, Fort Collins, Colo. 12-1t 
Arms 
Rifle Telescopes ,,{"i.., $20 up, 


nMIGNON“ 


make, ““Kahles” Vienna $25.00. 
F. DECKER, 1154 Barry Ave., CHICAGO, ILL 


FOR SALE—Fine collection of Schoyen target 

rifles and telescopes.. A. Sizer, Masonic Bldg., 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 2-1t 
COLT .22 automatic, like new, $23.50; S. & W. 

.32, hand ejector, 4%-inch, perfect, $23.50; 
Remington Derringer, fine, $7.50. M. Williams, 
143 Farrand, Highland Park, Mich. 12-1t 
FOR SALE—New guns at special prices; let 

me quote you prices; .25-20 and .30-30 car- 
bines, $29; .32-20 S. & W., $25; .22 Colt auto- 
matic, $24; .22 Savage high-power, $30. All 
new guns. Beck, Redmond, Wash. 12-1t 


SHIFT WITH THE HOUSE OF 


“SHIFF THE GUNMAN” 
NORTH WOODSTOCK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Buys, sells, trades. 10% of gun's value only charge. You 
have four days to see, try and O. K. or refuse. Average 
stock 200 guns. Only real guns handled. If your good 
gun does not suit your present or future needs you are over- 
looking a bet if you don’t ship a stamp. Good ‘specimens 
of almost every standard type of American gun almost 
always on hand. - Handled over 200 guns during 
Sept. Want and call lists always on file. 50 Colts and 
Smith& Wessons carried. Present values range from $17.50 
“*renters’” to $240 single trigger ‘‘traps’” and three barrels. 
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Here It Is! 


The NEW REISING 
Cal. Auto Target Pistol 
mas of Beauty, Balance, As racy 


OUR SPECIAL PRICE $24.00 


po for tat co tist all other new guns. Only 


Bank Oratts and Money Orders Acc 


Stan 


st pr 
epted 














H. M. BOWERS Holyoke, Colo. 
ad |i 
us \ A () 0 ‘ 
pe a B. Pa s t 
ha i | , lt 
Rt () OW re tles 
t | 1 
tior ma l I ‘ Jane 
Wis 12-1 
FO! LI} 17 4 lver 
$23 race ( G 19 | Dect 
Kansas ( M 12-1t 
SPECIAL PRICES 
.80-Cal. Luger $18.00 
.82-Cal. Mauser 12.00 
25-Cal. Mauser 11.00 
.82-Cal. Ortgies 9.00 
.25-Cal. Ortgies 8.50 
CARTRIDGES, Per 100 
.25 Cal. Full Patch Bullet $2.00 
$2-Cal. Full Patch Bullet 2.50 
.880-Cal. Full Patch Bullet 3.00 
.80-Cal. Luger Full Patch Bullet 3.00 
7.68 mm. Mauser, with clips 3.50 
9 mm. Mauser, with clips 3.50 
All our Pistols guaranteed genuine and new. 
Our Cartridges are specially loaded and will 
give higher velocity than the normal loading. 
Cc. J. HYDE—IMPORTER 
PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 
TRADI Pair Colt 38 pocket automatics, 
binoculars, .22 rifle WANT—Kodak, .32 re- 
volver. T. R. Conrad, Dilltown, Pa 12-1t 
REFINISH your guns; full instructions for re- 
bluing, re-browning, removing rust, stock 
finishing, etc., $1 postpaid. Earl Warring, Par- 
kersburg, Iowa. 12- tf 


DANIEL’S bias —* 


oney 





sacha talented 
CHAS. DANIEL MELBOURNE, WASH. 
82-SHOT Luger 

log for 10c stamp 


$17.50; arms cata 
Arms Corporation, 


magazines, 
Pacific 


San Francisco 12-tf 
ROSS rifle made safe; hammer cannot be re- 

leased until bolt is fully closed and locked; 
improvement is absolutely positive and is fully 
guaranteed; trigger pull is not changed; price 
for improvement on .280 Ross is $10; ship rifle 
prepaid J Hoovler, 2019 Delaware Ave., 
Swissvale, Pa 12-1t 
GUNS restocked, engraved or blued. John Har- 

rison, Gold Hill, Ore 12-1t 


88 OFFICER'S model Colt, 7-inch, $34.75; .22 


Colt target, 6-inch, $24.50; .38 Army Special, 
6-inch, $24. All new in factory box Prepaid. 
Send draft to Farmers State Bank, Lohman, 
Mont. 12-1t 
SALE—One 5x7 view outfit, bargain; .45 Colt 

auto., holster, cartridges, $15 Pierson, 209 
No. Noble, Indianapolis, Ind. 12-l1t 
SMITH & WESSON .38 hammerless, perfect, 

22, postpaid. Wm. B. Parker, 8 Chestnut 
St., Salem, Mass. 12-1t 


SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 


We are now prepared to furnish you with reloading tools, bullet 
moulds, bullet swagin dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper for 
drawing, spec ial shells, cast bullets, and pressure casting ma- 
chines n repairs and remodeling. Let us know your wants. 


VANKEE SPECIALTY 00, 851 East 6th St., Erie, Pa. 
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FREEMAN'S 


Price 


$46.26 





ali ala ° 
Mar ‘ red by W. 4. PREP MAN 





IMPROVED EXTENSION 


Att 


B612 BALES AVE., 











a tache t ite a t ire t 


J t y back guarantee 
RANSAS CITY, MO 





2-2t 


i4 & W. Special, 
12 re 19 


kk \ t wat NTrag irbine 


gold 
jewel 
Want 
therweight 
Halliwell, 
12-1t 

100 shotgur tle revolvers and 
Frayseth 
12-1t 
12-inch barrel, ex 
cartridges, 
Norman, Okla 
12-1t 

Parker, double, hammerless, fine 
new, $25 Dr. J. W. Welch, 

12-1t 


810 M 


20-GAUGI 


VOUR LUGER PISTOL A RIFLE! 








Cata- 
logue 


Soca. i Sine 





Mail us your pistol ¢ and we + ten cents 

will return it equipped a 
long barrel, 880 yard sight shot magazine and holster-stock 
Bree Labor. Pay the postman he gun back 
) amous V. CHR SCHILLING 8 Spring- 
fisids, Mannlicher-Schoenauer rifle pistols, 





PAOCIFW ARMS CORPORATION, “SAN FRANO ISCO, CALIF, 


FOR SALE—Genuine Mauser 8 mm. carbine, 

$12 cowhide case, belt and $8 worth cart- 
ridges; all for $33; snap. B. Mills, Box 171, 
Casper, Wyo 12-1t 


your guns 
The 


S S S GUN OIL—Send us a list of 
and $1 for twenty-four ounces of gun oil. 


result of eleven years’ experiment by men who 
know guns. Satisfaction guaranteed. Sports- 
men’s Service Station, Nitro, W. Va. 11-tf 
CHECK ERIN G—Get your gun stock “check- 

ered; we know how; $2 to $8 per stock. 
Gunsmithing in all its branches; no job too big, 
none too small Lewis Gun Works, Tenafly, 
N. J 11-tf 
BULLETS—Improved non-fouling, copper-cased 

Spitzer, calibers .250, .256, .30, .303, 6.5, 79, 
8 mm. (.323). Western Tool & Copper Works, 
Sta. G, Box 57, Oakland, Calif. 12-1t 
BLUEING—Any gun, any time, prompt ser- 

vice Don’t ask us; just send your gun. 
Costs $3 to $8. Gunsmithing in all its branches. 
Satisfaction paras Lewis Gun wer 
Tenafly, N. 11-tf 





- - 
Owner Leaving Colorado — 
Wishes to Dispose of the 

Following GUNS: 


$20 00 | 


22 Winchester Automatic 
.22 Winchester Repeater 18.00 
.25-20 Winchester Carbine, perfect con- 
dition 22.00 
.80-'06 Springfield barrel and receiver, 
complete with 100 cartridges 25 00 
-803 Ross barrel and receiver, complete, 
never been shot; make wonderful 
sporter 25.00 
Bisley Model Colt 44 S.& W. Special, 
pearl handles, perfect condition 30.00 


Steyr Automatic Pistol, chambered for 

Colt .388 auto. cartridge, barrel per- 

fect 2 20.00 
20-Gauge Winchester Trap Grade Shot- 

gun with rib barrel; shot less than 


100 times; over 100 shells included. 75 00 
4X German Rifle Telescope, light wt. 

and one of finest imported 36.00 
Any of above will be sent C.O.D. subject 


to approval upon receipt of $5.00 


P.0. Box 625 Greeley, Colo. 








SAU ER SHOTGUNS 


Small, select stock of the celebrated makers’ 
gunsin 12,16and 20 gauge. Plain and engraved; 
some ejectors. Reasonably priced. Send stamp 
for list. 
BAKER & KIMBALL Inc. 
38 SOUTH ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
Established 1913 











SOLUTION that actually blues—a 

scientific preparation that is put out with a 
money-back guarantee to do the work in twenty 
minutes; no special equipment required; used 
and recommended by our greatest rifle authori- 
ties; $2.50 per bottle; enough for 6 guns. F. L. 


BLUEING 


Hoffman, Box 251, Fredericksburg, Va. 12-1t 
GUN STOCK BLANKS—Plain, $1; fancy, $2; 

extra fancy, $4 Military stocks, $1. 50, $2.50 
and $5 C. T. Harner, 117 No Isabella. ot., 
Springfield Ohio. : 6-7t 
FINE ACCESSORIES—Fine custom- made full- 


leather in two 
leather leg of 


of soli ] 
solid 


, made 
$12; fine 


length rifle cases 
grades at $10 and 
mutton shotgun cases at $10, $15 and $20; 
“Bakim” adjustable leather rifle slings, $1.50; 
the finest shotgun cleaning rod you ever saw at 
$1 postpaid; also jointed cleaning rods for .22 
and other rifles made of metal, wood covered, 
for 60c postpaid. Heavy canvas leather-trimmed 
cases for the 8 mm. telescope rifle, with compart- 


ment for ’scope, $5. Baker & Kimball, Inc., 38 
South St., Boston 12-1t 
FOR SALE—Three brand new Savage .22 high- 

power rifles, reg. $49.50; close out each $40, 
with cartridge belt, box cartridges. N. P. Fray- 


seth, Milan, Minn. a eee 12-1t 
GUNS—New and second hand; Mannlicher- 
Schoenauer, Mausers, Newtons, Lugers and all 


other kinds; the right goods at the right price. 
Buy, sell and exchange. Write for list. F. C. 
Carver, the Gun Man, Stroudsburg, Pa. 9-tf 








J 

SACRIFICE—.35 Winchester takedown, never 
shot, for $40; accessories. R. Lanferr 

7063 Greenview Ave., Chicago. 12-1t 


SALE—8 mm. pre- war rifle, 40 cartridges, aux 





iliary field cleaner; A-1 condition ; $20. 
Shaw, Sequim, Wash. ns 
FOR SALE—.250-3000 lever Savage, perfect 
condition; will ship on approval; $45. A. H 
Pringle, Castle Rock, a, Solo. 12-1t 


M AU SER combination automatic pistol, 
94-inch, absolutely new, $30. Wetak,. 
W Whipple, Chicago. 12-1 
WINCHESTER .oo-cal., $18; Ithaca 16-gauge 
hammerless, $23; .250-3000 Savage, $27 50: al] 
good condition. Ray Nelson, Roy, Utah. 12-lt 


2790 





TRADE—F Grade Lefever 12, 30-inch, h 
full, ejectors, infallible single trigger, pad 
WANT—12-gauge, 3-barrel gun .25-35, .30-30 


or .32-40. Give full details of what you ve 
H. C. Waldman, Victorville, Phelan, Calif. 2-1t 
| FOR SALE—New .38 Colt, never shot, $20 
_Box 35, Outdoor Life. 12-tf 

| CLEVELAND’S GUN SHOP—Minneapolis 
Gunsmiths. Large assortment of used guns 
always in stock, - 205 So. 7th st. 12-tf 
MAKE your own smokeless powder. Easy and 
little cost to make. Formula $1. P. J. Simons 


534 W. Dayton, Madison, Wis. 12 


THE AMERICAN RIFLE 
By Major Townsend Whelen, U.8.A. 
The only work on its subject in existence, 
on the American rifle in all its phases. 
Major Whelen is considered the finest shot 
in the United States, and the recognized 
American expert on small arms. 
$6.00 Postpaid 
Outdoor Life - - 





Denver, Colo. 











OLD-TIME and modern firearms bought, 
and exchanged; Kentucky flint-lock rifles, 
time pistols, revolvers, guns, swords, pov 
horns, etc.; lists free. Stephen Van Renss¢ 


873 Madison Ave., New York City. - 
INDIAN curios, stone age specimens, ant e 
guns, pistols and daggers from all parts 0! 
the world. Illustrated list 6c. N. Carter, 
horn, Wis. 12-4t 
TRAPPING, tanning and taxidermy, a pract 
fascinating and authentic guide; price 
Outdoor Life, Denver, Colo. _ wee. 





Birds and Animals 
RED CUBAN GAMES 


They are the gamest, fastest and 
best fighting of all pit games, 4 
and the most beautiful of all 
fowls. Send for catalogue. 
Young trios (1 male and 2 
females) hatched spring 
1922 $14.00 


GEORGE W. MEANS 
Box 355, Concord, N. Carolina 
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hip anywhere, Christmas delivery, Par $2.00 BOOK 
” Cauerian Cats, Dogs, Ferrets—in fact, 
ave a full line of pet stock and supplies 
ill kinds. Write for prices and catalog 
ARAPAHOE SEED & FLORAL CO. 
‘s 15 Arapahoe St. Denver, ae 4a 
This 245-page book 
t-ETS FOR SALI White or brown, large 
‘7 agg: Po gg List tree. J. E. Younger, ) AM AGLACK TAILED JACK RABBIT ANO CAR Science of Trapping 
cat Pat 10-3t OUT RUN ANYTHING LIVING —describes the F 
MU rah _ I a konee ED, nice long haired CAPTURED, SOLD AND SHIPPED ALIVE IN Bearing Animals, Na- 
ROTe Se BNE MIShere. FOF | Sere e Meever toe ANY QUANTITIES FOR COURSING OR GREED ‘ ; Di 
| é Pine Tree Cat Farm, Rockville, ING PURPOSES. g: a6 COTTON TAILS. BY THE ure, Habits and 3- 
| e 2-1 . rit rac- 
| \2-1t) | PAYNE AND CROW ANIMAL CO. ribution, with Pra 
| CRISFIELD, KANSAS i sof tical Methods of Their 
FERRETS CAN WE SUPPLY YOU? - Capture. 
ee i 3 Upwards of 40 illustrations and 24 chap- 
killing rats, also hunting rabbits; ges, — Png they ney bic a ters as follows: Trapper’s Art, Skunk, 
usands to select from—white or brown, aE ERNE: CHOICE, CSihs RUFC (OLE See. nee Mink, Weasel, Marten, Fisher, Otter, Beaver, 
or smatl. Some very large yearling Fur Farm, West Middle River, Nova Scotia. | Muskrat, Fox, Wolf, Bear, Raccoon, Badger, 
es for diving out skimk and mak. 1)... eee 12-1t Opossum, Lynx, Wild Cat, Cougar, Wolver- 
struction book and price list free ine, Pocket Gopher, Rabbit, Tracks and 
LEV! FARNSWORTH RAISE SILVER FOXES Signs, Handling Furs, Steel Traps. 
The chapter on Tracks and Signs contains 
NEW LONDON, OHIO I pay $300 to $900 a pair 16 pages and goes into detail, telling where 
FOR for foxes raised from m the tracks and signs of the various animals 
FERRETS FOR SALE—Either color Write ; are most apt to be found. This, with accur- 
for prices. Harry Chandler, R. D. 5, New ae a — ate drawing of the footprints, makes this 
: London, Ohio. 9-4t urnished. ree plans chapter alone worth dollars 
RAISE BELGIAN 4 of purchase. Some others which I publish 
HARES Bee Hunting, 80 pp. $ .35 
R. A. TRAIL, Troy, Mo. Mink Trapping, 188 pp. 1.00 
‘ wt BIG PROFITS, wera 1. Sot sat EACH — Bs PP. yo 
avies, Mink, Skank, Fox. Muskrat, Ete. | Fi} R RETS—Brown or white, for hunting rabbits tee raps, 333 pp. . 
Sars artes, FREE $\ and rats. Jacob B. Miller, Bradford, Ohio. Canadian Wilds, 277 pp... 1.00 
ering Pock_ COMMON SENSE pret 12-1t Dead Falls and Snares, 232 pp 1.00 
ae Vail for 10 cents, ‘Addres Land Cruising and Prospecting, 176 pp. 1.00 





ae ree crenata | RAISE SILVER FOXES | ters het? 2 Til 


































e PEAFOWL, pheasant Ss, pigeons, wild geese, ae 
= ie % Sac Rr ge pe °F y to raise. Larger profits Hunting Dogs, 253 pp 1.00 
“ LUC ks. J hn nase, Bettend rf, Towa. 12-5t than any other live stock rais- Ferret , Brae g Bh compe 214 pp 1.00 
t FOR SALE—Yearling black bear—a _ bez auty. | ing. Stands strictest investiga- Wolf and Coyote Trapping, 252 p; 1.00 
X- L. J. Carter, Marysville, Idaho. __—_—i12-1t | tiom. Recommended by Gov- Camp and Trail Methods, 274 pj 1.00 
in k S t. 4 different pians. Science of Fishing, 258 pp 1.00 
i Registered Silver Blac Foxes One will suit you. Complete A Trip on the Great Lakes, 212 pp... 1.00 
ct Start with the best at reasonable price { a ‘ 3001 Questions and Answers, 395 pp 1.25 
: Wiltotns helene Sec st p Ss. CT. DRYZ, Box 1008, Eagle River, Wis. i A Years a Hunter and Trapper, _ 
t | NIN Thite or row ve 4 Pp . 
= C. Augustine, Route No. 3, Whitehall, Wis, = r ro poet sfiseegrm ral W a a a Ginseng and Other Medicinal Plants, 
n., 1 od iters. \ rite yo ants -_ 1.25 
20 Donald Day. R. D. 2, New London, Ohio. 11-3t 367 PP ORT 
t ——— = The Cabin Boat Primer, 267 pp 1.25 
> Registered Silver FOXES : 2AN UNUSUAL Home Taxidermy for Pleasure and ee 
Be Beat all competitors World's Fox Show yr four ribbo d Profit, 246 pp. 
At dight ‘ane ae ; i si OPPORTUNITY Home Manufacture of Furs and Skins, 
UNDEFEATED SHOW CHAMPIONS to raise Silver Foxes ee ~ oa — 
“Borestone Loam! 96,"" International Champion Have you a place Fur Buyers’ Guide, 370 pp 2.00 
L o “Borestone Reid 96 1-3,'' Canadian Champion, and some capital? \ 32-Page Booklet Fully Describing Books 
20) Borestone Selma Vii 96"’ Champion Fomale, 1921. Write giving full Mailed Free 
re. Borestone Mt. Fox Ranch, Onawa, Maine particulars. A. R. HARDING, Publish 
: Address, 701 Drexel Bidg., Phila., Pa Pioneer Silver-Black hice aS eee 
A) r AY BAD —— a Fox Farms, Box 243 75 N. Ohio Ave. Columbus, Ohio 
SALE OR TRADE—Mountain lion cub ° 


Conover, Wisconsin 








months old, jungle bred, raised on bottle, 
as house cat; will sell for $75 or trade 
new 12-gauge Remington auto. shotgun. GOOD hunting ferrets, cheap. Clarence Snider 
Vennewitz, Placerville, Calif. 12-1t Somerset, Ohio 11-2t AUTOMOBILE OWNERS 


FERRET SALE—Dandies, none better. G. H. 













































ct Ohmert, Dubuque, Iowa. 12-1t Garagemen, mechanics, send = for free 
: = - copy of this month's issue. t contains 
in The Mackensen Game Park : helpful, instructive information on over- 
FOR SALE hauling, ignition troubles, wiring, carbu- 
: retors, storage batteries, etc. Over 120 
Bob White Peafowl =\ Eight Buffalo Heads pages, illustrated. Send for free copy to- 
* ‘ Oo iges utler Bldg., 
Pheasants Cranes and Hides, also Herd — ee Te, Soe ee eae 
Partridges Swan of Buffalo. Sa . 
— Ornamental Miss Eva Allard “THE MEDICINE MAN in the Woods,” a 50- 
Wild Turkeys Geese and Ducks 132 N. Higgins Ave cent book for 25 cents. The author, Warren 
er Foxes : the H. Miller, has written many books, and this is 
bit R MISSOULA, MONT. one of the best for the money Outdoor Life 
bi — TE GS ee ee ey ere 7. Pub. Co., Denver, Colo 11-tf 
ond PLENTY of choice ferrets for sale. Write for —__ 
j . ; P 2 catalogs. Chamberlain Bros., Ferret Colony, THE DOG LOVERS’ LIBRARY 
‘. erything in wild animals, game, fancy || Ashland, Ohio. _ 10-3t is a new and sp 
r ds for parks, menageries, private pre- ALDER CREEK GAME FARM, Nehalem, want to eee aes ae “4 ire y oi 
re ves and collections of fancy fowl. : ‘re offers ring-neck pheasants, canvasback fc 
: =." dl and other wild ducks. 12-2t MIAMI PUBLISHING CO., DAYTON, OHIO 
e m. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. : So - 
i ’ y> Books and Magazines Fishing Tackle 

















IGNS AINT RIGHT-GET 
WOLD FISHERMAN’S, 

\ ALENDAR — THAT 

LL Tet JE 












i ‘ing rabbite A stock, "price fist ee, || A SPLENDID CHRISTMAS GIFT 
} Six Years with the Texas Rangers! 


zg Stocking, Wakeman, Ohio. 12 lt 
Will appeal to all western people. Capt. Gillett has 


SQUAB BOOK I REE produced one of the most absorbing narratives yet written 
% Squabs are selling at highest prices ever known. by a Texas author. His description of the great gun fight 
4% Greatest market for 20 years, Make money breed- that wiped out the Sam Bass gang is a masterpiece—as 


ingthem. Raisedinone month. We ship every: thrilling a tale as has ever been told. 332 pages liberally 
where our famous breeding stock and supplies. illustrated. Price, $2.50 delivered— —your money back if 


1 
25°35 
“| oO 2 
FISHERMAN’S 3 
CALENDAR 


O. F. CALENDAR 


Jy 
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2ly . F ice icu- 
‘ flaresccour Dig illustratedireebook. Walefor || Not satished. Descriptive folder free. Box 1530 High Sta. 
b ittoday J. B. GILLETT, MARFA, TEXAS SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUABCO., SSCS TSSSTTSSCS SESS 
r, 429 H ST., MELROSE HIGH- j. B. GILLETT It will pay you to look thru the 
: LANDS, MASS. * “Marfa, Texas. advertising pages of this issue. 
NESE RING-NECK and fancy pheasants, er" none ment 
1 turkeys, ducks and geese, Northern bob- Name ‘Homesteads and Lands z 
and blue valley quail; ruffed, sharp-tailed $5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY— 5 acres fruit, poul- 
ted and sage grouse, and deer. Silver Street try, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; $100; 
fox bulletin mailed free upon request. hunting, fishing, trapping. H. Hubbard, 1973 
ser’s Pheasantry, Walhalla, Mich. 12-1t N. Fifth, Kansas City, Kans. 7-6t 








City State 
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Patent Attorneys 

















INVENTORS should write for our book, ‘‘How 
to Obtain a Patent,’’ which contains valuable 
i rmation which every inventor should have. 
If you will send us a sketch, model or photo- 
graph of your invention we will promptly make 
search of the Patent Office records and advise 
yu whether or not your invention is, in our 
pinion, patentable; our charge for the service 
being $5. With an experience of over 20 years 
we feel that we are fitted to render you prompt, 
efficient service which will merit your confidence 


Mod — e charges. Write today. Talbert & Tal 
bert, 457 Talbert Bldg., Washington, D.C 12-1t 


ray Guides, Hotels, Etc. 
COUGAR SPECIAL 


A WINTER SPORT 




















This winter we are going to try and rid Montana of moun- 


tain lions. Last winter we got twenty-eight lions, and are 
going to get nu e this winter, taki oo m alive If you 
want a thrill together with the best sp $ offered in the way 
of hunting, make arrangeme s with H M. Bakker and J 


Western Warner to show you how it lon Spend your 
vacation next summer at Warner's Dude Ranch on the 
Kootenai River, Saddie Horses n'everything. Write to 


J. WESTERN WARNER LIBBY, MONTANA 
MOOSE, caribou, goat and grizzly hunting in 

British Columbia; also spring bear hunting. 
For information write Thompson Bros., Barker- 
ville, British Columbia. 11-6t 


SHEEP 


We specialize in nothing but Mountain 
Sheep and Antelope, hunting is all done 
in Old Mexico. No failures. Write for 
particulars. 


EKMAN & WILSON, Box 527, AJO, ARIZ. 




















BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. Deer 
Hunting and Trout Fishing in Season. TERMS REA- 
SONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunting in 
West. Best of reference, including editor Outdoor Life. 


SCOTT TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO. 


"BEN TINKER 


Big Game Hunter and 
Guide. 
can Big Game. Sheep, 
Antelepe, Black and 
Grizzly Bear, Deer, 
Wild Bear and Tur- 




















key. 
121 Merth Tyndall 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 
Typewriters 
TYPEWRITERS—$20 up; free trial; easy pay- 


ments. Payne Company, Rosedale Station, 
Kansas City, Kans 12-5t 
Taxidermy 





Get a Black Wolf Fur CHOKER 


for your wife or sweetheart. 
Oo. R. GILBERT 


Dealer in Taxidermy Specimens 





LANDER, - - - WYOMING 
CENTRAL AMERICAN leopard and puma 
skins, $12 to $20; deerskins, $5. Send $2 
with order. Albert Gerlach, New Orleans, La. 
12-1t 

WOR MS can’t destroy your trophies if mounted 
by Sanders, taxidermist. -rices are 
right. Send for them. 565 Vine St., Murray, 
Utah 12-1t 


FOR BIRDS AND ANIMALS 
Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 


ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Get our Cata- 
log 56. Itis FEEE. Write for one today. N. W. 
School of Taxidermy Elwood Bidg., Omaha 





$9 FOR making scarf (any style) from coyote, 


coon, cat or fox; all other work at Jike prices. 
W. H. Strange, taxidermist and furrier, Clarks- 
ton, Wash. 12-1t 
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For all Mexi-] - 
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SAOVERTISING 


Send Your Trophies to 


EGMONT Z. RETT 
TAXIDERMIST 


I can save you money 








































Formerly with the Colorado Museum 
of Natural History. 


3060 Larimer St. Denver, Colo. 
Phone Champa 5678 


WANT ED—Expert only ; 








TAXIDERMIST very 


good salary. Send photos of work, and state 
vhere you have “been employed. Box 55, Out- 
door Life i: 12-1t 
HIGHLY CONCENTRATED TANNING SO- 


LUTION—Tan your own furs, leather and 
rugs; tans in thirty minutes; moth-proof forever; 
also washable without shrinkage or hardening; 
tans leather like kid, results of twenty years’ ex- 
periment; solution for 100 square feet of skins 
and full instructions for use, $2 money order. 
C. M. Huff, Seney, Mich. 5-tf 
FOR SALE—Two buffalo overcoats, in good 

condition, for best offer. E.L. Morgan, M.D., 
Graham, Mo. 12 -2t 





M. J. HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST AND FURRIER 
Mounting with Real Expression 

Heads, animals, birds and fish mounted; skins tanned and 
made into rugs and ladies’ furs. Game heads, fur rugs, etc. 
for sale. List. 

All supplies for taxidermists, paper head forms bye deer, 
glass eyes, open mouth heads for rugs. List of supplies 
on request. Wanted scalps and horns, teeth of Bear and 


ountain on, 
989 GATES AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
taking wolves, 


TRAPPING—Make big 
coyotes, foxes in snow guaran- 











money 
without traps; 


teed method $1. Valuable, sure method of tak- 
ing all kinds of burrowing animals from holes 
in a few minutes without traps, digging or 
smoking. Ulis Wolf, Republican City, si 

2-1t 





BEST IN TKE WEST 
TAXIDERMIST AND FURRIER 


Send your hides in for fur gar- 
ments, and fur rugs, and be con- 
vinced of the best results at, 


JOS. KATONA 


Foreman at Jonas Bros. for nine years. 


| 608 Santa Fe Drive DENVER, COLO. 











MOUNTED TROUT—Several choice specimens 

at $10 up. My improved ‘‘plaqued-chromatic”’ 

method retains natural colors, combines pose 

and artistic finish. Write Theodore G. Lang- 

guth, Specialist Fish Taxidermy, Boise, Idaho. 
1 


2-1 
Wild Duck Attractions 


WILD DUCK F@ODS that bring the ducks in 





swarms; literature. Write Terrell’s Aquatic 
Farm, Dept. B-252, Oshkosh, Wis. 12-1t 
GENUINE wild mallards, $5 per pair; English 
callers, $10 per pair. O. Robey, Maryville, 
Mo. 12-3t 
DECOYS—Genuine English callers, pair $8, 
trio $13. Mrs. Harvey Haynes, Cobble Lodge, 
| Coldwater, Mich. ____— Bit 
Miscellaneous 

The world's finest binoculars, for every 

purpose ; 3x to 18x; including the wonderful 

instantly changeable Lemaire 8-10-12x (three 

binoculars in one Telescopes 4}ox to 60x 





Catalog. Wholesale and Retail. 


“PYSKESCUPE” 4:x $1.98 


THE POCKET TELESCOPE 
Ge 3 








This Marvelous Midget is the latest discovery of « + tical 


science. No larger than a Cigar. 4% in. extended; 3% in 
closed; 444power. Made with same materials and car re as 
best binoculars. With leather case 21.98. Po werful 2° in 
Readers or Burning Glasses, folding handle 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


FREE COMPASS froth sud meutioning this ed, we 


from and mentioning this ad, we 
will include one fine Brush Brass Compass with heavy bevel 
glass and slip cover. All we ask is that you pay part of 
packing, postage an« i insurance, amounting to about 12c to l5e 


America’s Leading Binocular House 
A Glass for Every Purse—A Glass for Every Purpose 


DU MAURIER CO. Dept. 0-12 ELMIRA,N. Y. 











interesting keepsake; have 

one fine, very rare 1795 U. S. dollar; take 
$21. Have fine 24-jewel Illinois “Bunn Special” 
R. R. watch, perfect (bargain for this grade 
watch), $36; or take Fox, Smith or Parker 
shotgun. Van Pattillo, Hartselle, Ala. 12-1t 


SOMEONE want 


| 





































peeegen it c Nigh el yon {will ‘A DVERMISIt ; a 
Gas nd IRIE a, AD | stall 4 
BINOCULARS at very low prices. Adc css 

J. G. Dillin, 102 West Front St., Me ia, 
Penn. lt 
ZEISS prismatic monocular, $7. G. Wa er 

Box 633, Cincinnati, Ohio. lt 





MAN and wife as caretakers; best of referen es 
T. L. Taff, 577 Jackson St., Milwaukee, \\ is 


FOR SALE—Boots, spurs, chaps, cuffs, t 
and quirt; all fair condition; price $38. H § 
Wilhelm, Box 25, Frannie, yo. 12-1t 


TOBACCO—F ragrant, ‘mellow, natural leaf, 4c 








pound; 10 pounds, $3.20; money back if not 
pleased. ‘Clark’s River Plantation, Box C, . e] 
Ky. 2-2 
PLEASANT ROOT inexpensively overcomes 
any tobacco habit. Send address. Philip 
Stokes, Mohawk, Fla. ’ 11-2¢ 
BE A DE TIVE—Excellent opportunit 
travel; experience unnecessary; particulars 
free. Write American Detective System, 168 
Broadway, N. Y. 11-6t 
FREE TOBACCO—Write for sample of Ken- 
tucky’s best smoking tobacco. Hawesville 
Tobacco Co., Hawesville, Ky. __ 11-2 
CAMERAS, lenses, binoculars, bought, sol t 


exchanged ; hrgh-grade firearms taken in tra 
genuine Emil Busch 8-power 40 mm. officer's 
field glass, slightly used in German army; while 


they last, $12.50. National Camera Exchange 
20 Washington Ave., So., Minneapolis, Minn. 9-tf 
TOBACCO OR SNUFF HABIT cured or no 

pay; $1 if cured; remedy sent on trial 
Supe rba Co., Pr., Baltimore, Md. 10-tf 
SEA SHELLS AND CURIOS, three dozen $1 

IMustrated catalog with a pretty shell lic 
Chas. B. Lungren, Ozona, Fla. 6-tf 


WATERWEEDS removed easily and effectively 


from any lake or river; write for particulars 
Aschert Bros., 309 E. 36th St., Los .Angeles, 
Calif. 5-t4 





A STATEMENT 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, etc., Required by the Act of 
Congress of August 24, 1912, 

of OUTDOOR LIFE, published monthly at 
Denver, Colorado, for October 1, 1922. 

STATE OF COLORADO, ) 

City and County of Denver, )—ss. 

Before me, a notary public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared J. A. McGuire, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the publisher and owner of Out- 
door Life, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if 
a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in Section 448, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor and busi- 
ness managers are: Name of publisher, J. A. 
McGuire, postoffice address, Denver, Colo.; 
editor, same, Denver, Colo.; managing editor, 
same, Denver, Colo.; business manager, 
N. E. Sinclair, Denver, Colo. 

2. That the owners are (give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or if a cor- 
poration, give its name and the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of the total argount oi 
stock): J. A. McGuire, Denver, Colo.; name 
of corporation, The Outdoor Life Publishing 
Company, Denver, Colo. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortga- 
gees and other security holders owning 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages or other securities are 
(if there are none, so state): None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold« 
and security holders, if any, contain not on 
the list of stockholders and security holde 
as they appear upon the books of the cor 
pany, but also, in cases where the sto 
holder or security holder appears upon t 
books of the company as trustee or in art 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the pe 
son or corporation for whom such trustee 
acting, is given; also that the said two pat 
graphs contain statements embracing affian 
full knowledge and belief as to the circu 
stances and conditions under which sto: 


holders and security holders who do 

appear upon the books of the company 
trustees, hold stock and _ securities in 
capacity other than that of a bona f 


owner; and this affiant has no reason to | 
lieve that any other person, association 
corporation has any interest, direct or 
direct, in the said stock, bonds or ot 
securities than as so stated by him 
(Signed) J. A. McGUIRE 
Editor, Publisher and Own 
Sworn to and subscribed before me t 
2nd day of October, 1922. 
(Signed) CARL P. JORDEN, 
(Seal) Notary — 
(My commission expires April 23, 1925 














Clip out this chart and 
” bel put it in your pocket- 
HS, book. It will be useful. 





; STANDARD 
. TURKEY LOADS: 


Powders: Dupont, 3'/; or 


3'/, drs. Ballistite, 26 
or 28 grs. 
Shot: Ounces—1'¢ 
Size—4 or 2 
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STANDARD al PUNE LOADS © 
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HEN I tramp a good many miles for a shot 

at a wild turkey I want to see that old sight 
on the end of my gun with confidence—with the feel- 
ing that the load is going to give me everything I de- 
serve. That’s why I always buy my shells from the 
list of Du Pont Standard Loads, for I know that each 
load on that chart is the choice of the best shooters 
in the country.” 


Added velocity means harder hitting—and Du Pont 
is the fastest powder made. For clean burning, bet- 
ter patterns and uniformity, demand your shells from 
the table of Du Pont Standard Loads. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Sporting Powder Division 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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SMOKELESS scan sxoraus POWDERS 












Give me that load for Turkey 
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SIZE «TEST 30 LBS 
Ss YDS 


Trout-Oreno Enameled Line 
Fly-Oreno Enameled Line 





"4 ith 
if irp-O) South Bend 
END LEAD. South Bend 
Wigs BASS SIZE ‘Rey Pike-Oreno 
> pal. Sone dog 7 
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Spinner Hook 
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Tandem 
Spin-Oreno, 
Nite-Luming 


New Ones for 1922 


PYVHEY’RE new— new for 1922. 


South Bend policy each bait or piece of tackle, as 








In keeping with the 












} bck Bend announced here, has been tried and proven. Each is the 
¥ ‘A sth-Oreno ’ E i a OS 
! Si MothOreno  Outgrowth of a very urgent fishing need. 
= ye ie Bile , , ' - 
ae There’s the Pike-Oreno — designed especially for large Pike, Bass 
P and other game fish; the Moth-Oreno—a new trout bug: the Tan- 










4 dem Spin Oreno—a new casting and trolling lure; the Tarp-Oveno 
ee. er CT —a new salt water bait. All of them fish-getters. 
neni | Send a postal for descrip- 
tive literature on “The Zou BEND South Bond Chcaliey Fas 
ll S YR *L-Oreno New Ones for 1922. EB Known by ca trad 
Buca ts “Trout Fly Write today. See them QUALITY TACKLE eek ons Iden-rod yellou 
at your dealer’s e 
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SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 


9204 High Street - South Bend, Ind. 
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TRUVALU TROUT FLIES—High PAIRED COCKED WING FLIES 


e 
re 1) | 
I | to 4+ nch gut caster Ww preters a combinatior 
t and dry 





WEBS DRY FLIES—1 perfec- WEBS CLOSED WING FLIES— 
t tier B f For 1 aster who prefers the 
I I a 
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WEBS LIFELIKE HAIR FLIES 
For | or trout bur he n 


TROUTACKLE—Sit 


BASAKLE Mad r sportsmen any variety of ¢ I Made from 


WEBS TIDERITE 
STRAINTEST LEADERS 


est Le 


PANISH SILKWORM GUT” J sad eny eel Se sean 


Nei 





SPECIAL FLIES MADE TO ORDER 
Discounts to Dealers and Jobbers 
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Sleek, Speckled Beauties 
Lured With Webs Lifelike Flies 
ow CASTERS know how uncanny is the 


instinct of the brook trout. ‘To lure that 
sleek, Spe ckled beauty—that elusive 1 
of the tumbling waters, requires a fly that is 
absolutely lifelike. 


l'o appeal to his fastidious taste and his ever- 
changing diet requires not one, but a dozen 
or more patterns or colorations. 


Webs Lifelike Flies are the nearest possible 
approach to nature. 


Based on twenty-three years of practical fly- 
casting experience, Webs Lifelike Flies are 
what the fisherman really wants. 


Your tackle dealer will show you Wel 
plete line of trout, bass and sal 
well as Webs Tiderite Snelled Hooks and 
Webs Tiderite Straintest Leaders. 


Send a postal for Webs Catalog showing 


illustrations of domestic fly patterns in nat- 


ural colors. SENT FREE. Write t 


FLY CO. 
WIS. 


WEBER LIFELIKE 
STEVENS POINT, 
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Like putting 
a new light bulb in a socket 


OU need not buy a new “Handy Grip” with 
each stick of Colgate’s Shaving Soap. 


Buy “Refills” as you need them, for the price of 
the soap alone. The “Handy Grip” lasts for years. 


One of the advantages of the Colgate “Refill” is 
that the soap itself is threaded. It screws into the 
“Handy Grip” firmly. Moisten the small stub un- 
screwed from the socket, and stick it upon the end of 
the “Refill.” There is no waste. 

Use Colgate’s for Shaving Comfort, as well as for Conveni- 
ence and Economy. It leaves the face cool and refreshed. 


The fragrant lather needs no mussy rubbing in with the 
fingers. We took the rub out of shaving originally in 1903. 


Colgate’s Shaving Stick not only produces the most 
soothing lather for the average man but it is a little more 
economical in use than powder, and much more economical 
than shaving cream. As we make all three, we can give 
you this impartial advice. 





COLGATE & CO. Dept. 213 199 Fulton Street, New York City 







The metal" Handy Grip” 
containing a trial size 
stick of Colgate's Shav- 
ing Soap will be sent 
for 10c. When the trial 
stick is used up you can 
buy the Colgate ‘Refills,’’ 
threaded to fit this Grip. 
Thus you save 10c on 
each ‘Refill’ you buy. 
There are 350 shavesin 
a Colgate Shaving Stick 
—double the number you 
can get from a tube of 
cream at the same orice. 
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A Cc tio n @Pick up a Winchester fishing rod. Feel it respond 
to the slightest movement of your hand. Test it 
for suppleness and strength. By the action you can sense the 
skill of expert workmanship. Winchester rods ‘‘stand the gaff” 
—get the fish. 
@ 140 different types in both bamboo and steel offer a variety 
to satisfy the exacting requirements of the veteran fisherman. 
@ All Winchester bamboo fly rods have serrated ferrules—add- 
ing strength and improving the action. Windings, fittings and 
varnish are of the exceptional quality type. 
@ There is also a Winchester reel for all kinds of fishing. Each 
is built like a fine watch. The smooth light action is a delight 
to the man who knows. 
| There are 4000 Winchester Stores in the United States which 
sell Winchester Fishing Tackle and other new products. Look 
for this sign on the window—‘“T he Winchester Store.” ee 
Ask for the pocket catalog of tackte at the Winchester Store to be of 


in your neighborhood Winchesier 


Quality”’ 








WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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All Sizes 
and Styles 


For the Man WhosShoots.22Cartridges 


The N. R. A. is an exceptional .22-calibre Long Rifle Cartridge. 
It will outshoot anything of its size at 25 yards or at 250 yards. The 
best small-bore marksmen in the country are using this cartridge. 


¢ 


CARTRIDGES 


For all makes of firearms 


It was used by a majority of the 
winners at the National Matches, The 
American Olympic Small-Bore Rifle 
Team won against the world with it at 
Antwerp. In England and in Sweden, 
the winners of the biggest shooting 
competitions are depending on it. 


Try this cartridge. If your dealer 
hasn’t it in stock, he can get it. If for 
any reason you don’t like it, your 
money will be refunded. 


Made with solid bullet for target use 
and hollow-point bullet for hunting. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
111 Broadway, New York 


National Lead 


veral Selling Agents: 
uis, Cincinnati, San Francisco; 

ead and Oil Company, Pittsburgh; 

rms Co., Winnipeg; 


Company, 
United Lead Company, New York, Philadelphia; National 

James Robertson Lead Co., Baltimore; Hingston-Smith 
John Hallam, Ltd., Toronto. 


Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, 


Boston, 






































“Td feamp-it 
Outing Togs 


LD timers among Sportsmen wear DUXBAK 

or KAMPIT as they know the value of comfort 
and protection when outdoors in all kinds of weather. 
Women have found they are ideal togs for all 
outdoor pastimes, with styles to suit individual tastes 
and requirements. 


You can have real fun and sport in the open this 
vacation if properly dressed for any kind of weather. 
Our 1922 style book shows the many garments 
designed to meet individual vacation needs. Get your 
copy from any Sporting Goods House or write us. 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORPORATION 
802 Hickory Street Utica, N.Y. 
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Like Renewing a Battery 
in a Flashlight 


UTTING a “Refill” into Colgate’s 

“Handy Grip” is easy and simple. The 
soap itself is threaded to screw into the 
socket. 

Moisten the bit removed from the “Handy 
Grip” and stick it upon the end of the 
“Refill.” There is no waste. 

The metal “Handy Grip,” containing a 
trial size stick of Colgate’s Shaving Soap, 
sent for 10c. When the trial stick is used 
up you can buy the Colgate “Refills,” 
threaded to fit this Grip. Thus you save 
10c. on each “Refill” you buy. There are 
350 shaves in a Colgate Shaving Stick-—— 
double the number you can get from a tube 
of cream at the same price. 





As we make stick, powder, and cream for 
shaving, we can give you this impartial advice: 
The stick is the most economical form of 
shaving soap. But if you are a shaving cream 
devotee, you have a new satisfaction to ex- 
perience. Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream, one 
of our latest products, is truly wonderful! You 
can't imagine until you have tried it how good 
a shaving cream can be. 


COLGATE & Co. 
Dept. 213 
199 Fulton Street, New York 
In Canada: 137 McGill St., Montreal 









[' is impossible to distinguish by visual 
examination of smokeless shotgun pow- 


a powder of standard quality from an 


; . ' 
inferlor powder 


a guaranteed powder from @ non-guar- 


anteed powder 


a well-made powder from a_ poorly- 


made powder 


a properly made powder from a cheap 


powder 


a safe powder from a dangerous pow- 


der. 


Four hundred and fifty million shotgun 
shells loaded with smoke less powders are 
sold annually. This means four hundred 


and fifty million chances taken 


innua'ly 
by sportsmen if inferior powders are used 


in the shells. 


What Protects the 
Sportsman? 


the only guarantee: 
brand 
name of a reliable powder on the shell 
ase, the shell box and on the shell itself. 


The only protection 


of safety to the sportsman—is the 


In buying shotgun shells it is most im- 
portant to specify the kind of powder de- 


sired, 


It is the powder that makes the shot go, 
therefore the powder is the most important 


part of the shell. 


Without powder the best shell is nothin 
it will not shoot. 


With inferior powder the best shell is 
but an inferior load and will give but in- 


ferior results. 


The name of a high quality powder 


? 9? 9 


printed on the snel 
stiell itself is the guarantee to the pur- 
chaser that he is getting a high quality 
! 


d it is his only guarantee of pow- 


er quality. 


The Sportsman’s 
Insurance 


The name 


f a high quality powder 
printed on the shell case, she'l box and on 
the shell itself is the SPORTSMAN’S 
INSURANCE against the dangers of using 
inferior or deféctive powders, which can 
easily mean an ‘epidemic of burst guns, 
resulting in painfally or even fatally in- 
jured sportsmen, or sportsmen per 
maimed. 


ihe time to safeguard against accidents 


is before they happen. Sympathy is poor 
consolation for perso! il il uries or de- 
stroyed guns. 
* : a 
For a quarter of a century, or almost 
since the advent of American-made smoke- 


less shotgun powders, the practice of 


branding the name of the powder on 
snokeless shells has obtained in this 


country, 


\s a result we have in this country to- 
] ! 1 ] } . 
day the best smokeless powders in the 
world—best because of their safety. the 
iron-clad behind them, ind 


THEIR LOW COST. 


fuarantee 


Safety First--The Respon- 
sibility of the Dealer 


Where the quality of the powder is such 
in important factor in the safety of the 

1: ld. it “oe eee . 
merchandise soid, it Is plainiy the responsl 


bility of the jobber handle 


shells branded with the 1 reliable 


ind dealer te 
name of 
powder manufactured by a reputable pow 


der maker. 


How is your safety in shooting insured? 
How is the reliability of your 
7 ammunition cuaranteed? 


pl 
! | 
in 
. ds switl 
Improving the Quality 
of Powder 
! i 
othir 
his | 
1 le f ib 


What Does this Protection 


Cost? 


] ] 

Shells 1 i 

le by reputa 
bea the bra 
cos 
na 

Mr. Sportsr 

tio 


When buying shells make sure that the 
shell case, shell box and shell itself 





E. J. du Pont de Nemours & Company, 


GU PONT 





Sporting Powder Division, 


bear the name of a reliable powder. 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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pounds—and a 


3 thrilling half hour 


MAGINE the thrill—and a blood tingling, high pressure 
[ion it is—of having twelve and a half pounds of 

lamin’ he-bass smash at your Bass-Oreno. Imagine that 
thrill, increasingly continued through a battling half hour 
of bending rod, swishing line, churning water and fightin’ 
mad bass. Then—realize the glory, the pride, of slipping 
your net under this prize, quivering, green-bronze mass. 


That’s bait-casting for game-fish. In all the world’s sport 
there’s none quite so thrilling, so intense with unexpected 
action, so keen with anticipation, so full of healthy, out- 
of-doors recreation. 


With the use of either of the South Bend Reels here shown, 
bait-casting is perfected. Anyone can cast and cast per- 
fectly without the annoyance of back-lashes, snarls or 
tangles. Likewise the many and various kinds of South 
Bend Baits before being placed on the market, are tried and 
proven fish-getters. Ask the angler who uses a Bass-Oreno 
or any of the other famousOreno baits. Better still,ask your 
dealer to permit your inspection of these reels and baits. 


Send for our new book “Fishing—What Baits and When.” Gives 
useful angling hints and information. Sent free. A postal gets it. 
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By Van Campen Heilner 
Author of “The Call of the Surf” 
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Thrilling experiences with big-game fishes in the 


, ; Britain. 
Atlantic and the Pacific fascinatingly told. 
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THE COMPLETE DOG BOOK 


A BOOK OF SALT WATER FISHING By Dr. William A. Bruette 
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STEWART KIDD, CINCINNATI, O. 


























Camp with a Kodak 


There’s always more fun with a Kodak along—and after you break 
camp, Kodak pictures will keep each happy memory fresh in your mind. 

Ed writing home to a certain mysterious ‘‘cousin,” Chuck poising 
uncertainly on the springboard and wondering whether he will or he 
won’t, Sam and Bill putting over their famous ‘‘strong man’’ stunt— 
there are endless picture possibilities in any camp. And it’s all very 
easy the Kodak way. 


Autographic Kodaks, $6.50 up. Browntes, made by Kodak workmen, $2.00 up 


Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N.Y. The Kodak City 
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Notice that, in hiskit, there’sa handy 
carton of Premium Bacon. So, with 
fish, or without ’em, he has the 
makings of a regular meal—always 


| 
Swift’s Premium Bacon | 





Sliced in Cartons 
Swift & Company 
U.S. A. 
























































Two Burner Model 


The most popular size, being 
large enough for a party of six 
or eight persons. Price, complete 
with utensils as shown, $15.50. Price, 
without utensils, $13.50. 





Two Burner Model, closed. 
All equipment packed inside. 


¢ 











Four Party Suit Case Outfit 


dishes, cutlery, utensils, etc., 
for four persons, packed to- 
gether with a Two Burner Auto 
Kamp Kook Kit (illustrated 
above), in a handsome nickel 
trimmed suit case. 

Price, complete . . $42.00 


Equipped for six 
PETERS . 0.26 45.00 





Your B 








A complete equipment of 











Vacation fa 


HEREVER you go— whatever the weather —no trouble, 
no muss, no delay. Auto Kamp Kook Kit is ready in a 
jiffy—a real stove that will cook your meals just as 
quickly and efficiently as if you were in your own kitchen. And 
when the meal is over, it’s only a moment’s work to pack the uten- 
sils inside, close the lid, and it’s out of the way —light and com- 
pact, smaller than an ordinary suit case, with a handle for carrying. 





burns ordinary motor gasoline — same grade as you use in your car. 
It gives a steady, hot blue flame, just like a gas range, and a thirty- 
mile wind cannot blow it out. Finished in chocolate brown baked 
enamel, with polished brass tank. Made in several sizes from the One 
Burner Model at $8.50 to the Six Party Suit Case Outfit at $45.00. 


There’s an oven, too, that makes it easy to have roasts and 


pastries while camping. Size, 11x12x2 inches, folding flat to 
11x12x2 inches for carrying. Price, $4.50. 


Most good dealers sell Auto Kamp Kook 
Kits. If yours doesn’t, write direct. 


PRENTISS-WABERS STOVE CO. 


General Offices and Factory: 
190 Spring Street WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WIS. 


LOS ANGELES 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


























Look At’Em — 
Fall In 


Some place to shoot! But 
wait—those birds are dropping 
in to roost. Should you shoot 
them after sundown? Any ex- 
perienced wildfowler will tell you that 
you should not. Federal and State 
laws tell you that you shall not—and 
still men can be found most every- 
where who will lie and wait on the 
roosts for a pot shot after dark. 
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Cheaters at the game who ruin # : 
the sport of their fellows by their = SSSEN SZ SS] 
unfair methods. One shot on a ‘ ; — | 
roost will often drive every duck 
from nearby waters to a safer place 
where the laws are obeyed. These cheaters 


should be caught and punished. 


The duck shooting in any section can be ~ 


| 



































improved by a refuge where the birds > > - . = LZ 12S 

may feed and rest without fear of man. ~~ ———— SS 

Such a sanctuary, while protecting them, ¥, ~& ——————————— 

also holds them and surrounding shoot- * *«¥ =>=—*—— —/ SS 

ing territory benefits. an =a SS SSS 
The Public Shooting Ground | ~ — % - : — 

—Game Refuge Bill now before * .% ee : i 

Congress will provide funds to 7 

purchase refuges and_ public oe . GE Maal 

shooting grounds and to employ a I iH i I 

competent men to catch and *, -=<e Zaza 

punish cheaters. «4 —— 






Have you written your Sena- ‘ + wit ye 
tors to support S. 1452 and your’ .~- -+** 
Congressman to vote for H.R. --3%gyep> 
5823, as this bill is known offi =~ | 
cially in the United States SAR aaa 


Congress > The American 


Game Protective 












THE SPORTSMAN’S GREED Association 1s 
American Game Protective Association (Abbreviated) 

Woolworth Building, New York City I believe that a sportsman should . . 
éenas Never in sport endanger human life working constantly in 
7entiemen 2 Never ill wantonly or need brutally P , 

I enclose a check for $..........+....-to | 3 Obey the laws of State and Nation, work for your interests. Think 
cover dues of $1 ond subscription to the magazine | better laws, and uphold the law-enforcing ; _— 
ehecked below for one year beginning (at once | authorities : 1 t 
(at the expiration of my present membership). | a bs res nit .~ am and proper | what you spent last year to 
| owners, al aiso their eelings ~ ; 
Price, including | 5 Always leave seed birds and game in covers ' ° . 
siinsiigy-” Neeeae 1 “ee ee ‘ kill game. How much did 
Publication Subscription ship'in American | 7. Discourage the killing of game for commer- / . 
Price Game Protective | cial purposes by refusing to purchase you spend to protect it >? 
Association trophies —_—- 
Field and Stream. .$2.50 $3.00 8. Study and record the natural history of ; ae 
Michigan Sportsman. 1.50 2.00 | game species in the interest of science y Join the Association and 
: Outdoor Life . 2.00 2.50 9 Love Nature and its denizens and be a 
i Quters’ Recreation.. 2.50 3.00 | gentleman. - - 
ps i os crs Fp Mp ) help in the work. Fill out 


Draw circle around publication wanted Signed OT OC Oe re 3 





the coupon and mail it 


If you are already a subscriber to the magazine 
: you indicate and wish to renew for one year Address 
: from the expiration of your subseription, please 
; Mention that fact. 
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Who? You? 


Vacation days at last! Back to the Great 
Outdoors, to the sparkling waters of lake 
and stream, to favorite fishing grounds, 


to picturesque, wooded shores. How will 
you spend these happy hours? 


Step into the picture and take your place 
at the tiller. A turn of the flywheel and 
you breeze away, drinking deeply of the 
fresh morning air. Pull out your old 
“jimmy” pipe and puff away in content- 
ment—your rods and lines are in the 
boat and your trusty Evinrude will take 
you wherever you want to go, without 
the hard work of rowing. 


Take one of these sturdy little motors 

with you this year and enjoy a real vaca- 

tion. An Evinrude is easy to carry in 
“train, trolley or motor car. 


See these Evinrude motors at your sport- 
ing goods or hardware dealer's. Ask him 
about the Built-in- flywheel Magneto, 
Tilt-up attachment and other Evinrude 
features. Or write for catalog and new 
prices (recently cut to pre-war level). 





| EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY | 


707 EVINRUDE BUILDING, MILWAUKER, WIS. 





——— case 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


69 Cortlandt St., New York, N. ¥. ¢ 440 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
780 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 


EVINRUDE 


DETACHABLE MOTORS FOR WATERCRAFT 
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s in Angling (Van Campen 
ON” oss <vensitn paseo oars teat one oes examtegamnntee $3.00 
Rodmaking (krazer) wale 140 
Food and Game Fishes — 5.00 
Trout Stream Insects (Louis 
» postt rid : 3.0 
ificial Flies at id How to Make Ther 1.40 
ha Pike, Perch and Other Game Fishvs 
of America (James A. Henshall)...... 3 00 
Book of the Black Bass (Henshall)... 3.00 
Book of Fish and Fishing (Rhead) 2 00 
k of the Pike, The (O. W. Smith) 3.00 
Tackle and Methods (QO, W. Sr 0 
gr] (Walton) — 0 
and Sportsman (Blake) 2.00 
» of Fly Fishing and Spin- 
! ce eee eS 14.00 
Dictionary of Trout and Bass Flies (Shi 
BOUR axsmamnanes 1.50 
Dry Fly and Fast Water, The (La “Br: 41 2.00 
Days and Nights of Salmon Fishing in the 
Tweed CSCOROY | desc, ccensczxensspamiccremacsiasin 5.00 
Fine Art of Fishing? (Carp) qx cncccccessxcsnecccsenes 1.00 
Fisherman's Lures (Rhead) eset 4.00 
Fishing Kits and Equipmer it “C amp) 1.00 
Fi hing Tackle (Frazer) 1.00 
Fi g Tackle and Kits (Dixie “Carroll) 3.00 
Fi With a Boy (Hulet) 2 00 
Fly -Fis! iers Entomology (Ronalds ). 5.00 
Game Fishes of the World 5.00 
Gom’ Fishin’ (Dixie Carfroll)...ccaccsmcice 3.00 
Grim, The Story OF & Pike. ccsciccscccss 2.00 
Idyl of the susnniboiatuaten The (George 
DRINIIED | -s-.c:cni: cosssenmned tuteensidanenadimenaceomedt 3.00 
Lake and Stream Game Fishing (Dixie 
Carroll) ee me 3.00 
Life History and Habits “of Salmon, Sea 
Trout, Trout and Other Freshwater Fish 5.00 
Practical Bait (¢ asting So AO) ) See ee 1.00 
Practical Dry-Fly Fishing (Gill)................... 1.75 
Practical Fly Fishing (St. John)....... 1.00 
Reminiscent. Tales of a Humble Angler 
(Jol nson) ‘ 1.50 
Salt Water Game Fishing (C. F. Holder) 1.00 
Secrets of the Salmon (Hewitt) 7.50 
Some Fish and Some Fishing 8.00 
Streamcraft (Dr. Geo. P. Hold 2.50 
Trout Fly Fishing in America (aeatiandl 0.00 
Trout Lore (Smith) . aa 
CAMPING AND TRAPPING 
Jack to Nature (Newkirk) SO 
Backwoods Surgery and Medicine (Chas. S. 
Moody, M. D.) . 1.00 
mp Cookery (Horace Kephart) 1.00 
Camp Kraft (Miller) aca, 
Camp-Fires and Guide-Posts (Van Dyke). 2.00 
Camping Out (Miller) Soa ee 
Camp kit s and Camp Life (Nib lick). 2.00 
Camp and Trail Methods (Kreps) 1.00 
( imper’s Own ST ease es 1 ni) 
Camping in Comfort (Donovan) ee ra) 
Camping and Woodcraft (Kephart) 2.00) 
Canadian Wilds (Martin Hunter)....... 1.00 
De alls and Snares (Harding) 1.00 
Duck and Goose SS eR 2.00 
Fox Trapping (Blarding)....0:ccccccseccecssca 1.00 
Fur Buyer’s Guide (Harding) .. 2.00 
Fur Farn ing ( Harding) 1.00 
Green Timber — (Chapman) 2.4) 
Holidays in Te (W. M. Childs 2.00 
me * al ure of Furs and Skins 1.50 
Home Taxidermy for Pleasure and Profit 
Harding) 1.50 
Kink Book, The 1.2 
Land Cruising and Prospecting........... 1.09 
Li Cabins and Cottages . AL) 
M ne Man in the Woods (Miller)... ood 
Mink Farming (A. S. White) 1.00 
Mink Trapping (Harding) ee 1.00 
lotor Can ping Sook, The (Jessop) 3.00 
Outdoorman’s Handbook, The (Miller) 1.50 
Packing and Portaging (Wallace) 1.00 
Science of Trapping par 1.00 
— Shacks and Shar s (Beard)... 1.75 
lan’s Works shop, The (Warren Mil- 
; paper, $1.25; cloth 1.75 
1 Traps (Harding) 1.00 
ing Afoot (Fordyce) 10 
me and Tracking 10) 
1 Craft (Fordyce) past | 
ter Camping (Carpenter) Lan 
Volf and Coyote Trapping (Harding)......... 1.00 
HUNTING AND er NG 
an Animals (Stone and Cr: 0) 
Game Trails (Roosevelt), s 6.00 
rican Game Bird Shooting (Gr ell 010 
an Rifle, The (Whelen) ; 6.00 
rican Shotgun, The (Askins)......... 2.50 
t of Revolver Shooting (Winans) 5.50 
tomatic Pistols (Capt. Pollard) 2.50 
Sears, The (Wright) ees L:so 
of the Pistol and Revolver, The 
Pe lard) £.50 
ys’ Book of Hunting and Fishing, The 
(Mill ler) 2.00 















Bullets’ Flight from Powder to Target 
(Mann) asee : 4.235 
Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies 
(Hornaday) . 7.00 
Camp Fires in Desert and Lava (Hornaday) 5.00 
Camp Fires in the Yukon (Harry A. Auer) 3.00 
Complete Sportsman's Guide (Buzzacott) 10 
Good ay (Roosevelt) 1.60 
i912 The (Enos Mills) @ 2.25 
the Alaska-Yukon Gamelands (McGuire) 3.00 
Individual Instruction in Rifle Practice 
(McNabb) 75 
Jist Huntin’ (Ozark Ripley) = 00 
Land of Footprints (Stewart E. White) 00 
Long Shooters, The (Altsheler) 75 
Modern Pistol, The (Walter Winans) 2.50 
Modern Rifle, The (Bevis & Donovan) 1.25 
Moose Book (Merrill) , 6.00 
Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hun 
I sic el an 3.00 
Our Rifles (Chas. W. Sawyer) 4.50 
Pistol and Revolver Shootir 
ght), new and revised ed 1.00 
Ritle hs arksmanshi ip 1.00 
Records of Big Game sini land W ard), 
edition ...... Soieciaaenaaerieaa oe £.50 
Rifles and Ammunition (Ommundsen & 
x »binson) ecwccsccccccccceccccesecescoccecesscccencecesoosoosoce 7.00 
re and Rifle Shooti ing (Askins)... a. 
Rifles and Shotguns (Miller).......................... 2.50 
Ring Noeked Grizzly (Miller) ee 
Scatter-Gun Sketches ( Bige 1) es si 
Sporting Rifle (Winans) ace 3.50 
Sporting Rifles and Rifle Shooting (Caswell) 4.00 
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Suggestions to Military Riflemen (Whelen) 1.50 
Tales of Duck and Goose Hunting (Hazel- 
ton) - ; aivuheieae 2.00 
U. S. Single-Shot Martial Pistols (Sawyer) 2.50 
Wilderness of the Upper Yukon (Sheldon) 5.00 
Wildfowlers (Bradford) 1.00 
Wildfowling Tales (Hazelton) 2.00 
Wing and Trap Shooting (Askins)... 1.00 
KENNEL 
Airedale, The (Bruette) 1.00 
All About Airedales (P almer) ; paper, “$1 10; 
cloth ... 1.75 
Airedale, Setter and Hound (Miller) 1.00 
American Hunting Dog, The (Miller) 2.50 
Amateur’s Dog Book (Bruette) 50 
Amateur Trainer (Haberlein) ; paper, $1.00; 
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Bloodhound, The (Roger Williams) 200 
Joston Terrier, The (And All About It) 2.50 
Sull Terrier, kl (Haynes) 1.00 
Cocker Spaniel, The 1.00 
( omplete Dog Book The (Bruette) 3.00 
Dog Book, The (W atson) 1 
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Practical Dog Trai 
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Scottish and Irish Terriers 
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OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver 
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, Colo. 


Please send me the following books, 


All orders not accompanied by remittance will be sent ¢ 


Please send me the following books, for which I 


~arcels Post, 


[| 


>» O. D. 














: ‘Now you can get real 
“punch” with your 30-30 rifle 


Use the US Improved Thirty-Thirty Cartridge. Thirteen 
per cent miore striking energy with no increase in cost. 
Longer range, lower trajectory, quicker mushrooming. 

' Has 170-grain bullet, 2125 feet per second muzzle velocity, 
1707 foot-pounds striking energy. Your dealer has them 
or can get them. Descriptive circular on request. 






UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO., 111 Broadway, New York 


General Selling Agents: National Lead Company, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
San Francisco; United Lead Company, New York, Philadelphia; National Lead and Oil Company, Pittsburgh: 
James Robertson Lead Co., Baltimore; Hingston-Smith Arms Co., Winnipeg; Jehn Hallam, Ltd., Toronto. 
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/ == — This symbol is a guaranty of the - 
( \highest possible quality in ammuni- 
YJ ) tion for every standard type of gun 
~ produced in the world’s largest ex- 
clusive ammunition factory. In both shot 
shells and metallics the Peters standard of 
excellence has never been surpassed. Every 
billie ete Peters load ‘‘ Keeps faith with your aim.” 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
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Only thr bi 
nly three working parts 
—the simplest gun made 








The mainspring is made of the finest 
piano wire, carefully tempered and 
tested, Jt is permanently guaranteed 


against breakage. 


ae 





The sear is made of special drop- 
forged steel. It will withstand long, 
hard service, always giving uniform 
results, All parts are guaranteed; 
should a defect be found at any time, 
Seplacement will be made gratis, 


“Take any one but that, 
Jim— that’s my FOX” 


‘ 





























: ON’T blame you in the least for picking it out 

—I’d have done the same. But I’m going to 
be selfish enough to keep the FOx for myself. 
Hope you won’t mind—take your pick of any of 
the others.” 

“No need to apologize, Bob—I know just how you feel. I 
feel the same way about my FOX—certainly would have brought 
it along if I’d known there was a chance to do some shooting.” 

Gun lovers placathe FOX in a class by itself. It’s the one 
possession they don’t care to part with—even temporarily. 


FOX GUNS are made by true craftsmen whose task means 
infinitely more to them than a mere means of gaining a 
livelihood. Into the making of each FOX enters some part of 
the heart and soul of those who fashion it. Love of work, 
pride of reputation, and long years of experience guard the 
perfection of every FOX. 


Our catalogue explains the details of FOX construction, 
with much other information valuable to every gunner. Write 
today for your copy, or get it from the nearest FOX dealer. 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 


4654 NO. EIGHTEENTH ST, 
PHILADELPHIA 
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“When I pulled the trigger, I knew where the shot was going. 
That FOX pattern never varies. And you know how hard it hits. 


“So my string wasn’t altogether due to luck. The birds are 
scarce, but my FOX helped me to make every shot count.” 


When the birds are scarce—when you have to wait minutes 
or even hours before you get a shot—that’s when you need a FOX. 


Sturdy — dependable — accurate — hard-hitting — a FOX will 
help you to “make every shot count,” too. 


And those same FOX qualities will bring up your average at 
the traps, where the “birds” are plentiful, but where a man’s gun 
must be able to take a lot of punishment. 


Our catalogue tells why the Fox is known as “The Finest 
Gun in the World.” A free copy is here for you—or you can get 
it from the nearest FOX dealer. 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 
4654 North 18th Street PHILADELPHIA 


Only three working parts 
—the simplest gun made 





The lock mechanism of the Fox Gun 
is the simplest and strongest known 
The hammer strikes the primer direct 
eliminating the usual delicate, trouble- 
some firing pin. Made heavier where 
the greatest Strain comes—unbreakable. 





The mainspring is made of the finest 
piano wire, carefully tempered and 
tested, It fs permanently guaranteed 
against breakage. 





The sear is made of special drop- 


forged steel. It will withstand long, 
hard setvice, always giving uniform 
results. All parts are guaranteed; 


should a defect be found at any time, 
seplacement will be made gratis, 








Your money back if these shells 
don’t make good 


OU buy satisfaction as well as powder and shot in US Shells. 
They must make good, or the dealer through whom you 
bought them will refund your money. No quibbling. No red-tape. 


Naturally we could not afford to give this broad uncon- 
ditional guarantee if US Shot-Shells had not long ago proved 


their fitness. 


Made with black waterproof paper and corrugated brass head. 
Three grades: Ajax, a very high-grade smokeless powder shell 
with high brass base; Climax, a high-grade smokeless shell with 
generous brass base; Romax, a high-grade black powder shell. 


Use US Shot-Shells. Test them for waterproof qualities, 


pattern, speed and penetration. 


Your money back if they do not measure up. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO., 111 Broadway, New York 


General Selling Agents: Natior Le Company, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati 
San Francis¢ United Le Company, New York, Philadelphia;National Lead and Oil Company, Pittsburgh ; 
James Robertson Le W orks, Baitimore; Hingston-Smith Arms Co.,Winnipeg; John Hallam, Ltd., Toronto 
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The Black Shells 
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General view of the American Firing Point at 
the International Matches in Milan, Italy, on 
September 19th. The American team is in ac- 
tion—every one of its members used Western Am- 
munition exclusively and defeated the picked repre- 
sentatives of seven nations. 
ictorious American team, photographed in 
f Team Headquarters immediately after 
ng the World’s Championship. Top row: 
( y Middle row: Waller, 


row Lloyd, Fisher. 


A 


kes—International Champion—who 

fended his titie this year with 

In addition to winning 

hampionship, he also won 

I » with a score of 356 This 
rgets shot by Mr. Stokes. 


Supreme [est 
of Accuracy! 


There is possibly no collection of riflemen better qualified to 
give ammunition the supreme test for accuracy and reliability 
than the United States Rifle Team which, for the second time, 
won the World’s Championship at Milan, Italy, defeating a field 
of 1,200 picked shots representing the best marksmen in the 
world. 


In winning the World’s Championship, members of the American 
team which used Western Ammunition exclusively, claim that it 
was the most accurate ammunition at the matches and that it 
contributed greatly to their success. 


It makes no difference whether you use your rifle, revolver or 
shotgun in the rugged regions of America, the wilds of Africa or 
shoot in competition, you will always find unusual uniformity, 
reliability and accuracy in Western Ammunition. These qual 
ities may be attributed to the fact that the Western Cartridge 
Company specializes in the manufacture of ammunition. As the 
result of this specialization it is able to maintain a force of un- 
usually skilled workmen and is thus in a position to develop 
many new features which produce greater accuracy and increase 
the efficiency of all standard arms. 

Among the more recent Western exclusive developments are the Lubaloy 
Jullet Jacket, the Boat-tail Bullet, the Open-point Expanding Bullet, the 
22 Long-rifie Super-accurate Marksman Cartridge and the new Super-X 
Shotgun Load which extends the range for shotgun shooting as much as 
20 yards. 

Consult Your Dealer 


He will be glad to supply you with Western Ammunition for any stand- 
ard rifle, revolver or shotgun. Send for the Super-X booklet on long 


range shooting and information on Lubaloy, the non-fouling bullet. Ad 
dress WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Department H-12, East Alton, Illinois 











The metal “Handy Gri 


containing atrial size Stic 



















You dont throw your pen away 
when it needs refilling 


NOR is it necessary to buy a new ‘‘Handy 

Grip” when your Shaving Stick is all used. 

Just buy a Colgate ‘‘Refill,”’ for the price of the 

soap alone, screw it into your ‘‘ Handy Grip,” 

and you are “‘all set” for another long season of 
shaving comfort. 

The soap itself is threaded. There is no waste, 


The stick is the most economical form of 
shaving soap. We can give you this assur- 
ance impartially, since we make shaving 
powder and cream, as well as shaving sticks. 
But if you prefer cream, you will acknowledge 
when you have shaved with Colgate’s Rapid- 
Shave Cream that you never knew before 
how good a shaving cream could be. It is 
one of our latest products, made on a new 
principle, and brought to perfection after 
years of scientific effort. 


COLGATE & CO. Dept. 213 199 Fulton Street, New York 
In Canada: 137 McGill Street, Montreal 




















